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PREFACE 


The thirty lectures on the Ramayana which are published 
here were delivered by the late Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
under the auspices of the Madras Samskrit Academy, in the 
Madras Sanskrit College grounds. The series began on 
5-4-'44 and concluded on 8-11-^44, and the Academy had made 
special arrangements for taking shorthand reports of these 
lectures with a view to publish them eventually in book-foriu. 

The concluding function was celebrated in traditional 
manner: the then President of the Academy, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyar who was in the chair, observed that by 
delivering these lectures on the national epic of India, the 
distinguished lecturer had added one more to the manifold 
and valuable services rendered by him to the country; the 
Academy and the enthusiastic audience which had, in 
large numbers, attended these lectures every Wednesday, 
presented the lecturer, in grateful admiration, with a shawl, 
an address and a silver plate inscribed with the verse 



(Ramayana, IV. 3. 32) 
and subscribed to the fund for the publication of these lectures. 

The Executive Committee of the Academy appointed a 
sub-committee consisting of Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 
(Chairman), Sri. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, Sri. R. S. 
Venkatarama Sastri and Dr. V. Raghavan to arrange for the 
printing of the lectures. It was decided to entrust the publi¬ 
cation to Sri S. Viswanathan of the Central Art Press, Chetput, 
Madras, and create with the proceeds an endowment in the 
Academy for a lecture in the name of the late revered Sastriar 
to be delivered on the Ramayana on the Valmiki Day 
celebrated by the Academy every year on Sri Rama Navami. 
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Sri R. Narayana Aiyar, I.C.S. (Retd.), was kind enough 
to help Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar and Dr. V. Raghavan 
in preparing the typescripts of these lectures for the press 
and in reading the proofs. For these and for the Errata, 
Index, cross-references and analytical summary of the lectures 
given here, which were prepared by him, the Academy tenders 
to Sri R. Narayana Aiyar its profound thanks.^ The thanks 
of the Academy are also due to Sri V. Doraswami for assis¬ 
tance in the preparation of the shorthand notes of the lectures. 

A word of explanation is due for the delay that has been 
unavoidably caused in publishing these lectures. The 
Academy desired very much that the lecturer himself should 
revise the typescripts of the lectures and made arrangements 
for it. But the illness of the lecturer prevented him from 
undertaking the revision. The large number of verses quoted 
in the lectures had to be written out with their references and 
the preparation of the matter for the press took some time. 
This and the difficult conditions in printing presses had caused 
the delay in placing this book in the hands of the public who 
were making frequent and anxious enquiries about it. 


March 27, ’49, 
Madras. 


V. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar, 
President, 

Madras Samskrit Academy. 



FOtiEWORD 


This volume is a collection of thirty discourses on the 
Ramayana by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri delivered 
at the Samskrit Academy in 1944. They evoked great interest 
and were attended by a large number of persons from all 
parts of the City. There was keen desire that they should 
be published in book-form and funds were contributed on the 
very day that these discourses were brought to a close. 
Publication was unavoidably delayed. There have been 
inquiries even from outside the Presidency as to when they 
will be published. Now at last they are published in this 
volume. 

Mahatma Gandhi, when he was last in Madras', saw Mr. 
Sastri at the General Hospital and at the end of an interesting 
talk which turned on the Ramayana asked Mr. Sastri to put 
down his ideas in writing for the instruction of the public. 
When last I saw Gandhiji at Delhi he inquired when these 
lectures would be published. If he had been alive to-day, he 
would have gladly undertaken to write a Foreword to this 
volume. Now that neither he nor the author is alive, this 
volume may well go forth and deliver its message without 
Foreword or Introduction. But usage will not be denied and 
I have been asked to write a Foreword to the Volume and 
I have undertaken this supererogatory task, persuading 
myself that it would be an act of piety towards one whom 
I held in great respect and not without a desire to attain this 
lightly-won immortality of association with a book embodying 
so eminently pious a series of discourses on our Immortal 
Epic. 

Having ventured to call these discourses pious, I am 
reminded of the hurt that they caused to some devout persons 
by their professed object of presenting Sri Rama in a purely 
human aspect, ignoring His place among the Great Avatars 
or Incarnations. I hope I shall not be deemed repeating the 
offence by putting the question whether there is nothing to 
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be gained by studying the Epic as a human document rather 
than as a religious text book. The author of the Ramayana 
puts in the mouth of his Divine Hero the words ‘'Atmanam 
manusham manye/' suggesting that according to himself his 
conduct was that of a human being desirous of acting con¬ 
formably to the highest ideals of Dharma or the best traditions 
of his time. His example is of value to common men, not 
to be put aside as that of one who stood on a plane all his 
own and to be judged by other than human standards. The 
lessons of his life are available as much to those who do not 
accept his Divinity as to those who accept him as such. 

To those who were present at these discourses and 
watched the lecturer's emotional breakdowns on occasions, 
it must have been obvious that Sastri was not without the 
reverence that is of the substance of religion, though it might 
not have satisfied orthodox standards of faith. 

The Commentators have struggled with the texts which 
pulled them one way and their own conception of what would 
be appropriate in an omniscient Divinity which pulled them 
another way, the conception of Godhead every time prevail¬ 
ing over the obvious meaning of the texts. It is worth noticing 
that Valmiki's sense of piety was not shocked by making the 
Hero say that he could not distinguish Vali from Sugriva at 
their first encounter or that he considered himself only as a 
hiuman being. Orthodoxy might also reflect that if Divinity 
could exercise its omnipotence without employing human 
agency for its ends, incarnations would be unnecessary and 
we should not have had an Epic of heroic life to instruct and 
chasten the hearts of men. It is by assuming the human 
form and associating with erring humanity that God confers 
the choicest benefits on the world of men by precept and by 
example. It may also be added that the boon secured by 

Havana that he should receive no hurt from all others than 

1 

mere mortals of whom he was not afraid had to be upheld 
by the Highest taking the human form before the Evil that 
was Havana could be destroyed. 

It is well known that particular incidents in the story 
of his life have been subjected to criticism as not coming up to 
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the highest standards as conceived by the critics and the 
commentators have laboured to answer all such criticisms in 
their commentaries. To my mind even these criticisms are 
not wholly purposeless. Even orthodoxy at times is inclined 
to agree with the critics. To give but one illustration, there 
is the treatment by Rama of Sita which no pious person has 
approved and I have seen tears roll down the cheeks of 
devotees of Rama at the cruel words of Rama addressed to 
her in the Yuddha Kanda. 

While Rama's divine nature is to all devout Hindus an 
unquestionable fact, the chastening effect of the Epic on the 
minds of men comes out of the study of it as the unfolding 
of the di^ama of the highest human life. So at any rate it 
seems to me. 

I daresay these discourses will be subjected to criticism, 
even as the Ramayana itself has been even before the age of 
the most ancient commentators. I should welcome all such 
discussions as educative and useful. 


T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 




ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE LECTURES 

' LECTURE I 

EXORDIUM 

No summary is attempted as none can do justice 
such ideas as the essentially human aspect of Rama’s 
character as apart from his divinity that to many is a ju^ 
article of faith; the evolution that is discernible of Rama’s 
personality in his particular milieu, through trials, tempta¬ 
tions, and weaknesses, as contrasted with the notion of his 
incarnation as a perfected being; the supreme instruc¬ 
tional value of the Ramayana read as an epic pure and 
simple rather than conned over as a form of devotional 
exercise—ideas which are pivotal to the talks, and which, 
for a proper appreciation of the series of character-studies, 
must be imbibed in the entirety of their eloquent 
expression. 


LECTURE II 

LANDMARKS IN THE MAIN STORY OF BALAKANDA 

Rama’s superiority, from the beginning, to his brothers, 
younger than he only by a few hours. 

Their two outstanding qualities—reverence towards elders, 
particularly towards their parents; brotherliness. 

I. Viswamitra carries off Rama and Lakshmana with 
him to guard his sacrifice from Maricha and 
Subahu, 

Lakshmana is treated throughout the story as if he 
were in physical body as in functions and charac¬ 
teristics only a part of Sri Rama. We have evid¬ 
ence of this unique bond between them here in 
their first public appearance. Visvamitra did not 
ask Dasaratha for Lakshmana, but Lakshmana was 
inseparable from Rama, and it was taken for 
granted that he was to go with Rama. He seems 
hardly to be noticed by the rishi, but this 
simply means that in his eyes Lakshmana and 
Rama were one. The sentiment occurs frequ¬ 
ently—‘Lakshmana is like a second life to Rama, 
only he functions outside Rama’s bpdy’; ‘Laksh¬ 
mana is Rama’s right arm’. 

II. The young heroes’ baptism of fire in Tatakavana. 

Though Tataka equally with her brood was a 
source of torment in sacrifices, Visvamitra kept 
her name back from Dasaratha as he might have 
jibbed at Rama killing a woman to win his 
spurs. 

Visvamitra warned Rama that Tataka was not only 
a she-devil but a tricky one at that, and that no 
softness should be shown to her on the ground 
of her sex. Rama without thinking of it pro¬ 
mised that he would without doubt kill her 
straightway; but when she appeared before him, 
somehow his conscience smote him, anjj he 
thought he would just mutilate her and put her 
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hors de combat. Only when he found himself 
harassed and his shafts going rather wide of the 
mark and the rishi reminded him that time was 
all but up, did Rama dispatch her. Rama’s 
hesitation and doubt were natural; he had no 
intention of going back on his plighted word. 

As for the duty of sparing the sex, Visvamitra 
enunciated a good rule an3 sound law—if a 
woman is a confirmed enemy to social order her 
sex ought to be no protectioa to her. The 
killing of Tataka is no blot on Rama’s escutcheon. 

22-27 III. The quadruple wedding in Mithila. 

When Visvamitra led his young charges to 
Janaka’s great sacrifice, he told them about the 
famous bow of Siva at Mithila which none could 
lift, let alone string, and whetted their appetite, 
but with muni-like reticence he stopped short of 
telling the lads that Sita was to be the glittering 
prize of the champion! 

Sita narrating her svayamvara to Anasuya in 
Ayodhyakanda says—and it must be correct of 
course, though it is not mentioned in Balakanda 
—that when Rama broke the bow, Janaka offered 
her there and then to Rama, but that Rama 
refused to take her without knowing his father’s 
wish. 

As regards the wedding of Rama’s brothers, it is 
noteworthy that it was not the fathers of the 
brides that offered them, but Vasishtha and 
Visvamitra respectively that solicited their hand, 
on behalf of Dasaratha. 

The phrase ‘pitrkrta’ in 1.77.27 discussed. The 
meaning of the Poet, who probably had in mind 
Sita’s words to Anasuya, is that though Rama 
won Sita by bending the bow, she was dear to 
him because his father had heartily consented to 
his wedding her. That is one of the great 
virtues of Rama—that he never forgot or under¬ 
weighed the importance of having the full consent 
and approval of his father before doing great 
things in his life. 

LECTURE III 

LAKSHMANA 

28-31 R ama’s love for Lakshmana exceeded h is ^pye for Sita. It 
>^as sul gSieris. wJfTat does Rama “Hi'ms^r sayT'^hat 
Sita was not so high in his estimation as Lakshmana ! 
Vide his lament when Lakshmana was prostrated by 
Indrajit’s serpent-arrows, and again when he was trans¬ 
fixed to the ground by Ravana’s ‘sakti’. And Sita, who 
judged unerringly by her innate womanly perception, 
told Hanuman that Lakshmana was dearer to Rama than 
herself! 

31-33 Contrast between Rama and L^dcshmana— 

Rama’s passion was for Dharma; his greatest love was 
Right, Honour, Truthfulness, vide his emphatic decla- 
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ration to Kaikeyi when he was told to give up the 
yauvarajya in favour of Bharata, and to Sita when 
she remonstrated with him for bearing arms in the 
forest. 

To Laikshmana, on the other hand, Rama’s dharma is 
an abstraction and makes no appeal. Rama was all 
in all to him, he did not look beyond Rama, vide his 
message sent through Sumantra. 

33- 34 Chief points in Lakshmana’s character—‘kainkaryalakshmi’; 

a watchful guard, suspicious of visitors; utter devotion 
to Rama; vigilance at post of duty—twice he was tried 
hard; efficiency in work; reticence; proneness to anger, 
but quick repentance, and generosity; shyness before 
women. 

34 Sumitra’s injunction to him to look upon Rama as his 
father and upon Sita as his mother. Sita’s testimony on 
this point to Hanuman. 

34- 37 Extraordinary display of Rama’s affection to Lakshmana— 

when Lakshmana had built the hermitage at Panchavati; 
when he had killed Indrajit. 

37-38 Lakshmana’s shyness before women— 
his wrath abated at sight of Tara; 

he could not identify any of Sita’s jewels cast off at 
Rishyamuka except the nupura as he had never 
raised his eyes to look at her; 
his distress and extreme misery when Sita whom 
Rama had abandoned asked him to be v/itness to her 
pregnancy! 

39 Reflections on this last scene of woe between Sita and 

Lakshmana—in comparison to the sufferings of the great 
and good what are those of ordinary mortals? 

LECTURE IV 

LAKSHMANA CONCLUDED 

40 Sita’s characterization of Lakshmana as one who is strong 

and one who does not speak much. 

40-43 But Lakshmana could explode and explode violently to# 
when Rama's interests were at stake. In Kausalya’s 
apartments we see him pouring scorn on Rama’s 
“dharma”. He suspects a well-laid plot between his 
father and Kaikeyi, and declares that he will put the old 
man in chains or put him to death. 

As may be expected, his twin brother Satrughna, later, 
utters a similar violent sentiment. 

43-45 Rama’s ‘fatalism’ makes little impression on Lakshmana, 
but he will not take the field without Rama’s orders. 

45 Rama bids Lakshmana remain behind to look after 
Kausalya and Sumitra; Lakshmana says that Rama has 
already given him leave to accompany him to the forest 
and easily wins the point. 
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45-47 Lakshmana’s strong denunciation of the Dharma ideal in 
the presence of Kausalya was no mere accident. Strange 
as it may seem in a brother of Rama, he goes the whole 
hog when after Indrajit’s murder of the counterfeit Sita 
in the battlefield he despises Dharma and preaches 
Artha to Rama! 

47 Get angry quickly, get gently quickly too—a remarkable 
quality in Lakshmana’s transparent nature, well illus¬ 
trated in two cases: 

47.49 (a) in the preliminary scene in Chitrakuta where 

Lakshmana suspects Bharata’s intentions in 
coming with his army. Rama convinces him of 
his impatience and folly in a noteworthy 
speech pitched in a lofty tone. Lakshmana is 
repentant and blushes with shame. 

Rama on this occasion half playfully says that 
if Lakshmana is after the kingdom there is 
nothing easier for him than to get Bharata to 
transfer it. This speculation came to the 
test of fact at Rama’s coronation. Rama 
offered the coronet to Lakshmana and 
Bharata pressed it earnestly on him. But 
Lakshmana was firm in refusing. 

49-53 (b) In the scene in Sugriva’.s palace where Laksli- 

mana who is in a mighty rage is pacified by 
Tara, and he magnanimously apologises to 
Sugriva. 

53 Rama a martinet. Departure from the rule of o])odioncc 
must be punished. Lakshmana was twice in a great 
difficulty— 

53-55 (i) when Sita drove him from Panchavati hermitage 

to go to Rama’s assistance; 

55- 57 (ii) when Durvasas threatened to curse everybody 

and everything if not admitted to see Rama 
who was then closeted with Kala. 

Lakshmana had to choose the lesvser of two evils, but wasn’t 
let off. For the first act of disobedience Rama solemnly 
censured him. For the second Rama banished him. 

56- 57 Moral—the penalty of a wrong must be paid. 

LECTURE V 

RAMA 

58-65 Introduction:— 

58 Unlike Lakshmana who is a simple character, Rama has a 
somewhat complex character. There are conflicting 
elements in it, and some of his doings have given room 
for criticism and have been subjects of controversy. 

58-59 Valniiki did not create Rama. He found him already in 
being and gave him body and being. Even the events 
were given him. He was not free to discard episodes 
which seem inconsistent with the received character of 
his hero. In spite of this, there is a remarkable consis¬ 
tency, coherence, and firmness of conception which ranks 
Valmiki with the great authors of the world. 
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V 


58-^1 


62 

63 

63-64 

64 


65-72 

€5-66 

66 

67 

67-69 


What does Rama stand for today? 

He stands for the highest in man—as son, husband, king 
and ally or friend of the oppressed. 

Take his act of self-sacrifice, for instance. When only five 
or six and twenty he accepted exile without a demur 
and without visible sign of disappointment. Did not 
listen to prayers, entreaties, counsel. Asserted the sanc¬ 
tity of promise and the virtue of obedience. So unques¬ 
tioned was his moral authority that he lectured dharma 
to father, mother, brother, wife and subjects. All who 
came into contact with him bowed to him in reverence. 

The most striking proof of his moral supremacy is his 
repudiation of Sita. The world was shocked, but durst 
not protest. Their attitude was one of awe as to a god; 
they accepted Site’s ordeal as some doom of fate. 

Or take these incidents— 

In spite of the advice of eminent counsellors including 
Lakshmana, he granted protection to Vibhishana. 

Having beaten Havana in the first encounter, he 
magnanimously let him off, refusing to pursue his 
advantage. 

When Vibhishana refused to perform Havana’s obsequies, 
he offered to do them himself and brought Vibhishana 
to a sense of right. 

Such were the heights of moral purity and grandeur 
reached by Rama. No wonder that tiie world bowed 
deeply and devoutly to him. He was almost immaculate. 

Almost, because he yet exhibited the common qualities of 
human nature with its emotions and infirmities; He 
gave way to angjr, grief, despair like any of us; he said 
harsh things of people; he suspected; occasionally he 
declined from his own highest level and did and said 
things which perhaps his own higher nature would not 
approve. These however do not detract from the subli¬ 
mity of Rama’s character, never a whit. We raise 
ourselves rather to kinship with him by contemplation 
of them. If 'we cannot aspire to-dhe great altitudes that 
he attained, may we not subdue our nature to some ex¬ 
tent by his lofty example? 

Incidents in Rama’s life which show his human qualities as 
distinguished from his superhuman virtues— 

With Sita he looks forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to his coronation as yuvaraja. 

When that hope is dashed to the ground, he shows no 
trace of disappointment in his outward bearing, but he 
is unhappy ^1 the same, the Poet saying that he con¬ 
trolled the feeling within his own heart as he went to 
his mother to teU her. 

Breaking the news to Sita he can hardly control his 
grief. 

Kis human weakness is shown particularly in his speech 
to Lakshmana whom he asks to stay behind to pro¬ 
tect his mother and Lakshmana’s from Kaikeyi’s ill- 
treatment and from Bharata’s possible hostility. Under 
the stroke of adversity he suspects like us. 
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Then there are little peccadillos which make us feel lhat 
Hama is after all of flesh and blood with us. 

69- 70 He is not above enjoying a little innocent fun at the 

expense of that holy mendicant Trijata. 

70- 71 He asks Sumantra to tell Dasaratha a white lie, that he 

did not hear the old king shouting to him to stop the 

chariot. 

71 He adopts a ruse to get away from the importunate 

people who follow him. 

72 Valmiki in other words presents Rama to us in a way we 

can understand him. 

“Was Rama the ideal always and every moment, in big 
matters and in small, to the great ones and the little 
ones? If so, he was a bloodless robot, an impossible 
prig, mounted on stilts and hardly visible in pers¬ 
pective”.* 

LECTURE VI 
RAMA CONTINUED 

73- 74 Rama tells Sumantra that the reason why he could not 

have Sumantra share his exile is that if he did not 
return to the city immediately, Kaikeyi would not be 
sure that Rama had come to the forest and would make 
life a hell for his father. This shows how unerringly 
Rama was able to read the heart even of one who was 
so out of sympathy with his as Kaikeyi. 

74- 75 The first night after Sumantra’s return when Rama was 

left free to commune with himself as it were, we see 
him giving strange vent to long-repressed inner feelings, 
witiiout any restraint, in what is really a soliloquy, 
though the words are addressed to Lakshmana. 

75- 78 Running commentary on the pas'r.ge (II. 53) in which Reuna 

discharge^ ns il were the smaller and the lower part of 
his nature. 

78-80 An interesting point—^was there a lower part in Rama's 
nature? There was. And it is no blasphemy to utter it. 
Nor does it mean that Rama was just a hypocrite who 
deceived the world by putting on an appearance of 
goodness and noble-mindedness. The higher element 
was his real nature, not onl 3 ^ the one which the world 
saw, but the one which he actually and habitually prac¬ 
tised. The lower nature in his case was not only hidden, 
but put down, conquered—and this is what makes a 
world of difference between him and us. 

80 In common with us Rama had a taste for enjoying a little 
fun, occasionally. We noticed 1;his trait in connection 
with the Brahman, Trijata. A more hilarious occasion 
was the advent of Surpanakha. 

80-87 The episode related in detail and commented on. 

82-87 Discussion of Rama’s description of Lakshmana as ‘akrta- 
darah’, the plain meaning of which pace commentators, 
is that Lakshmana was unmarried. A terminological in¬ 
exactitude, but why should we regard it as anything 
other than what it was^—a pure jest? 

* Reproduced from the Lecturer’s own notes of his talk. 
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LECTURE VII 
RAMA CONTINUED 

88“89 Lamentation of bereaved rakshasa women (VI. 95) after 
the wholesale destruction of Havana’s army by Rama 
with the gandharva weapon. As is natural, they revile 
one of their own sex as the author of all the woe; 
Surpanakha’s humiliation the seed-plot of the whole 
story. 

Incidentally we note one of Rama’s “contradictions” here. 
Opposed as he was to maya yuddha, we find him playing 
a marvellous trick himself in this gandharvastra battle, 
assuming myriad forms and appearing separately to each 
enemy warrior! 

89-92 Rama was not above the frailties of ordinary human 
beings who are cast down by great misfortimes. Over¬ 
come by a paroxysm of grief at the loss of Sita, Rama 
loses his balance of mind, becomes unhinged, and is 
thrown into a mad fit of anger against the gods; it falls te 
Lakshmana’s lot to calm him down and comfort him. 

92- 93 The human element in his character comes out again in 

intensity during the time of enforced inactivity in Prasra- 
vana cave. We see him working himself up to a pitch 
of anger, impatience, and jealousy against Sugriya. 

Subtleness with which the Poet, an unsurpassed student of 
human nature, depicts this side of Rama’s character 
brought out in a close study of sargas 27 to 39 of Kish- 
kindhakanda. 

Sugriva’s orgy of sensual passion. Rama who was pining 
notices it. 

Lakshmana consoles him and begs him to wait patiently 
till saradrtu comes on. But Rama shows signs of impa¬ 
tience. Lakshmana counsels him. 

93- 94 The curious similes in Rama’s description of the rains show 

the way his mind was going; in describing natural 
objects he mentions Sita as the standard of comparison. 
The rainy season becomes unendurable. Rama’s chagrin. 

94- 95 Meanwhile, Hanuman, servant of Rama by desire and of 

Sugriva by profession, warns the latter of the expiry of 
the time fixed for the search of Sita to begin. Sugriya’s 
orders. 

95- 96 Rama however without inquiry is angered by Sugriva’s 

indulgence. 

From uncoijtrolled passion Rama goes on by a natural 
transition to an outburst of anger and threat; he did not 
inquire about what had been done. 

96- 97 Lakshmana threatens to kill Sugriva. Rama calms him and 

asks him to use soft language when he goes to Sugriva 
with his message. But Lakshmana makes the threat of 
death, though he hears of the plan of Sugriva. 

97- 98 Then Tara talks Lakshmana round. Lakshmana is satisfied 

and apologises. 

98 Rama’s gentle speech to Sugriva when he comes with 
Lakshmana and makes submission. 
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98-99 We see here how Rama’s higher nature asserts itself. 

Time after time Sri R^a curses his lower self and con¬ 
tinually moves in action on the higher. 

LECTURE VIII 
RAMA CONTINUED 

100-101 Rama’s characteristic generosity further illustrated im a 
later instance. In the council of war which debated the 
question of Vibhishana’s acceptance or rejection. 

Sugriva, backed by Lakshmana and others, Hanuman 
alone excepted, expresses himself strongly against Vibhi- 
shana on the ground that the rakshasa having proved a 
traitor to his brother in dire extremity cannot be trusted. 
Rama’s reply is notable, and the verse (VI. 18. 15-16) is 
worth expatiating on. 

Giving examples of excellence in certain relationships, 
Rama says to Sugriva: ‘there are few allies and friends 
so trustworthy as you’. This acknowledgment of Sugriva 
as the ideal friend is Rama’s repentance for his former 
harshness to him. 

The Poet here teaches the lesson that the falling out of 
faithful friends is a renewing of affection. 

161-102 Of the ideal brother, Bharata is the outstanding example 
cited by Rama in the verse. That is of course because 
Bharata surrendered to his elder brother in an extra¬ 
ordinary way the kingdom that had fallen to him by 
every right. Lakshmana had no such opportunity. 

103-104 Of the ideal son, Rama gives himself as the example. This 
is not a boast but a true statement, because he stood 
faithful to his father and renounced the kingdom, not 
once but twice—at Ayodhya and again at Chitrakuta. 

104 While for every single relationship one person can thus be 
taken as a pattern—for brotherliness, for filial duty, and 
for faithful friendship—^Rama was a model of all these 
relationships. 

164-107 The ideal brother—that was Sri Rama, not even 
Bharata! In the conversation at Chitrakuta he pointed 
out to Bharata what no other body has mentioned, not 
even Kaikeyi, that at her marriage their father had pro¬ 
mised the succession to her offspring, and that that pro¬ 
mise was still binding. Dasaratha of course remembered 
it, and remembering it suspected that there might be 
trouble from Bharata and was therefore anxious to crown 
Rama heir-apparent while Bharata still tarried at 
Rajagriha. Rama did not gainsay his father at the time, 
but this element of suspicion Was not wholly off his 
heart. He sent Hanuman from Bharadvaja’s seat to 
ascertain Bharata’s real feelings towards him. Bat 
what was a real and malignant suspicion in Dasaratha’s 
case was in Rama’s case sublimated. He was ready to 
give up his right to the kingdom if Bharata who had 
deputised for fourteen years wished to continue to rule. 
There can be no greater proof of brotherliness. 

107-108 Rama was not an ideal friend only, he was an ideal enemy 
too. ‘You who love even your enemies* said Garuda 
justly. 
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LECTURE IX 
RAMA CONTINUED 

‘Vanavaso mahodayah’. “Most glorious is forest life!” See 
outline sketch of this talk at pp. 109-120 below. 

LECTURE X 
RAMA CONTINUED 

121- 143 Detailed study of the debate between Rama and Bhaiata 

in Chitrakuta in which Rama’s character is brought out 
in high colours, sargas 103-112 of Ayodhyakanda. 

121 The principals were only Rama and Bharata. Lakshmana 

is mentioned, curiously enough Satrughna is not. 

The debate begins on a certain night, and the skirmish 
lasts most of the night. 

122 Bharata makes three points to begin with— 

(1) In the Ikshvaku line the eldest son has always 

succeeded to the throne. 

(2) The misconduct of Kaikeyi—whom Bharata 

denounces in unmeasured terms—ought not 
to prevail. 

(3) People, high and low, unanimously want Rama. 

122- 123 Rama won’t allow Bharata to abuse his mother. “Mother 

is as good as Father”, he says, and he pointedly refers 
to both as dharmasilas. 

124 Next morrai'g Bharata opens with a legal issue. ‘Granted 
that the kingdom is mine, my mother has been satisfied 
by my taking it. Having taken it I dispose of it now by 
offering it to you. Take it’. 

124-127 In reply we have a dissertation from Rama on Fate— 
sixteen aphoristic slokas embodying moral truths and 
emphasising life’s impermanence, translated. 

127- 128 Bharata praises Rama’s teaching and professes to be edi¬ 

fied. But his heart is untouched. He won’t for instance 
relent towards Kaikeyi; as for Dasaratha, he was senile 
and doted on her. He ventures on an exhortation on the 
duty of a good son. ‘Be a good apatya to our father,* he 
says to Rama, ‘save him from the wrong he has done’. 

128- 132 Then he fastens on a speciality of Rama, a pet notion—that 

dharma must be followed with suffering and sacrifice— 
the^idea being that when Rama elected to carry out his 
father’s promise to Kaikeyi, although there was a prior 
promise to the king’s feudatories and subjects to give the 
yauvarajy^ to Rama (which as a matter of fact was no 
‘promise* but a mere arrangement), he showed a pre¬ 
ference for a course which involved a sacrifice and 
entailed suffering. Bharata says, “You prefer a painful 
duty. Take upon yourself the burden of the kingdom, 
which I but a callow youth am, altogether unequal to. 
Let Vasishtha anoint you here and now”. The great 
assembly had a mixed feeling, satisfaction and grief at 
once, but they loyally seconded Bharata’s prayers. 

131-133 But Rama was firm and unyielding. ‘Father’s promise,’ he 
points out to Bharata, ‘is binding on you as well as on 
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me. You asked me to be an apatya. I ask you to b« a 
*putra’, and he adduces the ancient saying about Gaya, 

As to Bharata's commiseration that forest life with its 
hardships must be intolerable, Rama says, ‘Nothing of 
the kind. Don’t you fret about it. I am no worse than 
you. There is perfect parity between us. You are lord 
over Ayodhya. I am going to be king of the wild beasts, 
and Sita and I are going to be perfectly happy in the 
forest.’ 

Jabali interposes with his false doctrine of materialism, the 
hollowness of which Rama exposes, with some vigour. 

Vasishtha intervenes with a long enumeration of the Iksh- 
vaku kings to prove that the crown has always descended 
to the eldest son, and he seconds Bharata’s petition. 

Also, Va ishtha claims for the guru as great authority as 
for father. Rama won’t grant the claim. 

Remarks on the curious and ineffective part played by 
Vasishtha throughout the transaction. The' very fountain 
of Dharma as he was, he did not once raise his voice in 
support of Rama’s resolve to go to the forest. When 
Bharata came, Vasishtha advised him to crown himself, 
for which Bharata actually chid him in the assembly in 
Ayodhya. 

Bharata now threatens ‘prayopavesa’, brings the grass 
himself and settles down to it. Rama disapproves; ‘it is 
not the province of a kshatriya to resort to it’. 

Remarks on prayopavesa. It was considered the proper 
thing in those days, but the Ramayana shows its futility. 
Bharata tried it and failed. Rama himself attempted it 
against Samudra—^this being another of Rama’s “con¬ 
tradictions”—and he failed of course; he had to use 
force. Angada’s prayopavesa amusingly enough was cut 
short by Sampati turning up and offering to make a meal 
of the monkeys. The idea occurred also to Hanuman 
when he had not yet seen Sita. 

Bharata from his (bed of grass appeals to the assembly. 
They approve of Rama’s action, and Rama bids Bharata 
get up and purge himself of the offence. 

Bharata obeys, but he is by no means at the end of his 
resources. He broaches the proxy idea, and says that he 
will pass the fourteen years in the forest in place of 
Rama. ‘No,’ says Rama, ‘that’s not done!’, and in his turn 
he appeals to the assembly. Carried away by the 
vehemence of his own argument, Rama not merely 
acquiesces in Kaikeyi’s course, but justifies it saying 
that she and Dasaratha had done, no wrong, and that he 
having saved father for his part, Bharata must do his 
part. 

The celestials who had listened to the debate with a sense 
of edification now intervene and declare that Rama is 
right and that his action has saved Dasaratha from 
naraka. 

Bharatr* weakens, but does not bow to the inevitable. He 
pleads incompetence. ^ 

Rama is glad of this’ humility. He thinks it proves 
genuine capacity. ‘It is impossible that I should neglect 
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father's promise/ he says, and he closes the debate 
by addressing a strong plea to Bharata on Kaikeyi’s 
behalf. 

141- 342 Whereupon, Bharata produced a pair of gold sandals, and 

at Vasishtha’s instance begged Rama to stand once on 
the sandals and step down. This done, mystic power 
passed! 

Bharata put the sandals on his head and carried them home. 
He installed them, reported to them, and took orders from 
them. 

142- 143 Who won? Both won and both lost. Rama won in fact; 

Bharata won in law and in form, and at the same time 
derived his power to govern from Rama’s sandals. 

143 Observations on the finished literary excellence of the de¬ 
bate—exalted sentiments, concentration of thought, direct¬ 
ness, simplicity and beauty of the speeches—in a word, 
language and matter married together with rare skill. 

LECTURE XI 

RAMA CONTINUED — THE VALI EPISODE 

144-146 Main points for discussion. 

146-148 (i) (a) Was Rama concealed? The text leaves no room 

for doubt. Rama himself does not deny it but 
answers Vali’s charge from the analogy of the 
chase in which much is allowed to princes. 

Govindaraja whose Ramabhakti is unquestionable 
expressly admits and defends it. 

148- 149 (b) Was this proper? Hanuman did not deem it 

chivalrous to attack Ravana when the latter 
was engaged with Nila. Vali not only was 
engaged with Sugriva, but also was not aware 
of Rama’s existence on the spot; so it is a 
greatly aggravated form of unworthy combat. 

149- 159 (ii) Why did Rama avoid a straight fight? It was Rama 

that first mentioned the killing of Vali, without any 
suggestion from Sugriva; and he seems to have 
contemplated many arrows, using the plural, which 
shows that he was thinking only of an open battle. 
Then when with one arrow Rama pierced the seven 
sal trees, and Sugriva, convinced and exultant, laud¬ 
ed the miraculous feat, the idea first came into 
Rama’s mind, ‘why not kill Vali with a single arrow?’ 
This one-arrow idea is confirmed in his mind when 
Sugriva beaten hard in the first encounter had to 
flee^for his life and accused Rama gently. Hama 
says, ‘Challenge Vali again and I will with a single 
arrow kill him at once! The idea of having a 
straight fight and the necessity of using many 
arrows has gone from Rama’s mind. Why? Because 
Vali would have given immense trouble in open 
fight, the battle might be prolonged to seven or 
eight days like the battle with Ravana, everything 
would be left in doubt, Sugriva’s patience might be 
exhausted, and he might lose faith in Rama. Some 
extraordinary importance was attached to the idea 
of killing Vali by a single arrow, and killing him 
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that very day. So Rama avoided a straight face lo 
face encoiinter as he originally thought of, and 
decided to despatch Vali from his concealed position. 

159-161 (iii) Why was Vali not killed at the first encounter? 

Rama told Sugriva that he could not distinguish the 
brothers from each other when they were locked in 
single combat. It was a false excuse. But there is 
no reason whatever to doubt Rama’s good faith— 
unless, and this is not at all unlikely, he hesitated 
between an open fight and concealment, finally 
coming down on the side of the latter! 

159 (iv) Why was Vali not chosen for ally? Because Danu- 

kabandha had mentioned Sugriva and advised Rama 
to strike a pact with him. Rama and Sugriva had a 
subtle bond of sympathy. Their wives had been taken 
away by force. Only distressed people come to¬ 
gether. Each had something to give and something 
to expect. Vali was at the very height of his power 
and he was in no trouble. He was also a sworn 
friend of Havana. 

161- 162 » (v) Rama’s imperialistic claims—advanced in his justifi¬ 

cation to Vali—obnoxious to modern advanced 
notions. We must judge Rama not by the light of 
modern theory or modern aspiration but by the 
standards of his time. ‘La gloire’ was a kshatriya’s 
creed and he was expected to extend his dominion. 

By a sort of extension of his naked imperialist doc¬ 
trine, Rama claimed jurisdiction over Vali; had he 
Bharata’s commission or authorization? • Govinda- 
raja and Tilaka on the point. We may justify 
Rama’s assumption of power and authority on the 
ground that as under the arrangement come to at 
Chitrakuta, Bharata was only regent for Rama, 
Rama whenever he liked could resume the authority 
which he had delegated. 

14S-146 (vi) Was death the penalty for Vail’s oftence in respect of 
Rama? Was it not something against the course of 
natural justice for Rama to have killed him? Com¬ 
pare the judicial murder of Nuncomar; “I am afraid 
that in punishing Vali with death Sri Rama was 
guilty of some such extension.” 

162- 164 (vii) Rama’s apparent inconsistency—his strange and mis¬ 

placed feeling of sympathy with Ruma contrasting 
with his attitude to Sita. Rama who was so con¬ 
siderate to Ruma who had lived with Vali as his 
wife, and so considerate to Sugriva who was not 
very scrupulous about taking her back, “had not 
an iota of compassion when he came to consider 
his own wife whose innocefice was blazoned forth 
to all the world.” 

LECTURE XII 

RAMA CONTINUED—THE REPUDIATION OF SITA 

165-166 Two preliminary points;— 

(1) The legend that when Ravana turned up in Pancha- 
vati Sita disappeared entering Agni, and that the 
Sita who figures thereafter till the death of Ravana 
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is a Maya Sita, mxist be discarded as entirely un-» 
founded and as robbing the epic of all interest. 

(2) The idea that Sita brought all her woes upon herself 
by her ‘apachara*, the extravagance of her behavi¬ 
our to Ladcshmana in Panchavati, can hardly com¬ 
mand our respect and must be dismissed. 

The state of mind of Rama and Sita during the tragic scene. 

167- 168 Rama’s direction to Vibhishana to bring Sita bathed and 

adorned seems to show that there was trouble in his 
breast already. When she appears before him he is 
agitated by strong feelings, and though he speaks sternly 
his head is bent and turned in one direction. 

As she approaches him she is alarmed by the severity of his 
look. His opening speech to her is not calculated to 
allay it. 

(a) He says that he has wiped out the disgrace, but that 
what he did was for the sake of honour and of his 
family, not for her. 

168- 170 (b) Then follows his harsh and unfeeling abandonment 

of her. ‘There is a stain on your character. I have 
no attachment, no desire for you. You can go 
where you like’. And then, by way of shutting out 
any remonstrance or protest on her part, he adds, 
‘You may fix your affections on Lakshmana, 
Bharata, Sugriva, or Vibhi.shana.’ 

171- 171 Commentators are anxious that no sinister construction 

should be put on this. My opinion is that there is no need 
to soften the language here. Rama meant harsh things. 
He was angry. He was dissatisfied. He suspected her 
fidelity v/ithout a doubt. Sri Rama was just a human 
being, and when he v/as angry he said foolish things. 
There is no doubt about it. 

173-174 Sita upbraids him in strong language. Rama is unmoved. 

Sita says to Lakshmana, ‘Set up a pyre, let it blaze. That 
is the only remedy.’ 

174 Not a voice was heard in protest. Rama had imposed him¬ 
self so completely on all by his moral supremacy. 

172 Now, after Sita had been handed back by Agni thoroughly 
purified, Rama was satisfied and protested hard, “I didn’t 
suspect her. I never had a doubt about her conduct.*’ 
This was simply boast of foreknowledge after the event. 
If you give cent per cent value to these subsequent pro¬ 
testations, you must convict Rama of some insincerity and 
pretended harshness in the speech in which he actually 
repudiated Sita. 

172- 173 The true way of interpreting it however is that Rama 

swayed tbis way and that. He was in two minds about 
Sita’s fidelity. At first the worse feeling prevailed, he 
lent himself entirely to sinister thoughts and under their 
influence repudiated his wife. The repudiation was 
sincere. Equally sincere was the subsequent repentance 
when she was restored on the highest possible authority, 
and the contrary feeling prevailed. 

174 The fire ordeal was Sita’s thought. Rama did not demand 
proof. The proof he had already constructed for himself, 
and he acted upon it. He had condemned her in spite 
of Hanuman’s most unimpeachable testimony. 
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After the tragedy had been gone through each person of 
course was anxious to put the best face on it. Dasaratha’s 
comfort to Sita coming as it did after the event can only 
be viewed in this light. 

Rama’s conduct on this occasion then has to be explained 
by his suspicion of infidelity. Unfounded as it was, it was 
still there rankling in his bosom. 

For the later act of abandonment of Sita by Rama related in 
the Uttarakanda there was no such heavy justification. 

Rama hears ugly gossip and slander. He hesitates: ‘I my¬ 
self had a little suspicion. Sita took the fire ordeal. The 
devas testified to her purity. My heart tells me that she 
is pure’. 

But there is a tussle in his mind—Good name versus Ill 
name. Ill fame, there’s the rub! 

So what does he do? He calls his brothers together emd 
says to them that he would rather kill them and kill him¬ 
self than have his name covered with infamy. As for 
Sita, she simply didn’t count! ‘A man who has lost his 
fame on earth,’ he says, ‘is condemned by the gods.’ Appa¬ 
rently according to Rama, certain persons have only to 
take it into their wicked heads to slander a person, and 
that person is damned in the next world as well! 

To understand Rama’s viewpoint about Sita, it must be 
remembered that in the old days any woman was only the 
private property of the hu‘"band, completely at his dis¬ 
posal; her independent existence was not recognised. 
Whore a kshatriya’s honour was at stake, his wife, how¬ 
ever worthy she may be, when weighed in the balance 
of real values, sinks into the position of ‘indriyartha’. In 
Rama’s eyes Sita was only a means of gratifying the 
sexual passion. So he decrees that she shall incontin¬ 
ently be banished. 

This time Rama sinks lower and lower. Not only does he 
against the testimony of his conscience agree to banish 
Sita, but he does it secretly. And he will have no plead¬ 
ing, no contradidtion, from his brothers; he binds them 
down by an oath upon his legs—a very extraordinary 
thing, though it occurs elsewhere also in the Ramayana. 

Rama’s conduct in abandoning Sita, then, must be put down 
to the influence of jealousy, one of the worst passions 
known to men, and worst of all where the canker appears 
in a man of genuine greatness. It is the noblest man who, 
when he is tom by feelings of jealousy and suspicion 
against his wife, is capable of doing the worst things. 

Rama and Othello compared. Both noble minds and hearts. 
Both are led to an unjust suspicion; Othello poisoned by 
lago; Rama poisoned by self! Both take extreme steps. 
Both repent. 

King Arthur and Guinevere. The charge of sin in this case 
was just; Guinevere’s misconduct had led to “red ruin, 
and the iDreaking up of laws.” But, imlike Rama, unlike 
Othello, King Arthur who partook of divinity to some 
extent, instead of pronouncing harsh judgment upon her, 
extended tnily Christian forgiveness to her. 
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186 True repentance followed by a pure life must lead to for¬ 
giveness. The Ramayana has a parallel to King Arthur*s 
act in Sage Gautama's forgiveness of Ahalya. 

Forgiveness though practised by a human mind is divine 
in its quality. 

LECTURE XIII 
BHARATA 

187-191 In the pages of the Ramayana all the three great kingdoms 
change hands; in each the elder brother is ousted, and 
the younger gets the kingdom. But while Sugriva and 
Vibhishana, both good and without overweening ambi¬ 
tion, eagerly desired the kingdom, and were not imwilling 
that their elder brothers should be killed in order that 
they might ^cceed to them, Bharata did not care for the 
kingdom that fell to him. He offered it to Ffama, and when 
Rama refused it, held it in trust for him, and yielded it 
back to him out of the gladness of his heart, enhanced 
tenfold in value all round. The display of saubhratra 
(good-brotherliness) drew tears from monkey and Rak- 
shasa alike. Bharata thus stands on a pedestal of his own. 

191-192 What are his chief characteristics? 

Persistence and strength of will. Untamed youth. Spoilt 
uncle’s pet. 

Lakshmana wouldn’t stand up to Rama; there would be 
an outburst of temper, and then surrender and collapse. 
But where Lakshmana, evokes our love, Bharata evokes 
our respect and admiration rather than love. 

Bharata’s character marked by a strong individuality, a deal 
of courage, self-confidence, and resource, witness his 
changing tactic after tactic to persuade Rama at Chitra- 
kuta. He censured even Vasishtha! 

193-195 It was a hard, thrust when Kausalya accused Bharata of 
having hankered after the kingdom, and, remembering 
Dasaratha’s curses, added that she would carry the agni- 
hotra away to prevent him from performing the king’s 
obsequies. Bharata invokes terrible curses on his own 
head if he had any share in banishing Rama. The whole 
sarga, by the way, is really intended by the Poet to des¬ 
cribe the round of a man’s duties and virtues in life. 
Kausalya relents and forgives. 

196- 197 The proxy idea started by Bharata in Chitrakuta (vide 

Lee. X, p. 138) was not new. He had already told his mother 
that he would take Rama’s place in the forest; that was 
his form of vengeance for the wrong she had done. 

197- 200 Guha who suspected Bharata’s good faith is satisfied. 

Bharata’s grief on seeing the place where Rama and Sita 
slept, and the gold particles that had come off her jewels. 
(Remarks on primitive jeweller’s art.) 

Bharata takes a vow of asceticism, but does not change 
dress immediately. He wears silk when he pays his res¬ 
pects to Bharadvaja; when he saw Rama later he is in 
ascetic garb. 

He pours his heart to Satrughna: “My soul will know no 
rest till I see the feet of Rama”, and so on. 

^200-202 Rama’s unbounded confidence in Bharata expressed on 
various occasions—^to grieving subjects, to Lakshmana on 
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their first night out of Ayodhya, to Lakshmana again 
when the latter says a harsh word about Kaikeyi, to 
Vibhishana when he pressed Rama to stay as his guest in 
Lanka for a day or two. 

Bharata unfilial. This is an aspect of his character that is 
not pleasing to dwell upon. His abuse of his mother to 
the messengers from Ayodhya before he knew anything 
of the happenings there is scandalous. When he returns 
to Ayodhya, he heaps abuse, curses, taunts upon her in 
most unpardonable language. When Manthara is mal¬ 
treated by Satrughna, he says that but for fear of Rama’s 
displeasure he would kill his mother. He describes her 
to Bharadvaja in such strain that the sage is shocked. 
Even after I^ikeyi had, by coming with Kausalya and 
Sumantra to Chitrakuta, given proof of her repentance, 
Bharata is not mollified. He# says to Rama himself that 
she was wicked, sinful, and that if he was not afraid of 
Rama he would kill her! 

Rama pleads for Kaikeyi earnestly. His behaviour towards 
her at parting was both a lesson and a rebuke to Bharata. 
Rama prostrated himself before her as before the other 
queens. He would have done it in any case whether 
Kaikeyi was repentant or not; but Bharata must have a 
practical object-lesson in filial duty, and that wj^s his 
object in making pranamams to Kaikeyi. 

LECTURE XIV 
SUGRiVA 

Sugriva in the earlier and lesser part of his life over¬ 
shadowed, overawed, by Vali; at a disadvantage; mis¬ 
trustful of himself; cautious to a degree. In the later and 
greater part of his life when he had come into his own, 
he becomes stronger and more like his own self. 

Hanuman is represented as laughing at Sugriva for his 
dread of Rama and Lakshmana whom Sugriva first mis¬ 
takes for emissaries of Vali, though the derisory expres¬ 
sion ‘sakhamrgatva’, we fancy, is rather the poet’s gibe 
than noble Hanuman’s. 

Charges usually brought against Sugriva— 

(i) Affront to the greatness of Rama. At the beginning 

of his friendship with Rama we see that in semi¬ 
official talk and courtesies like offering seats, the 
personages pair off, Rama and Sugriva, Lakshmana 
and Hanuman. This has led commentators to ima¬ 
gine that Sugriva was guilty of disrespect to Lak¬ 
shmana, and that some of his troubles later were 
due to this ‘bhagavad-apachara’. The pairing off was 
natural and it is difficult* to believe that any insult 
could have been intended by Sugriva. 

(ii) Falsehood with regard to his knowledge of Ravana. 

Sugriva’s statement that he was not in full posses¬ 
sion of details concerning Ravana is certainly too 
wide, as he could not have been so ignorant as he 
makes out. And if we take the Uttarakanda story of 
Ravana’s stay for a month with Vali as the latter’s 
honoured guest into account, Sugriva’s statement is 
certainly false. But Rama did not suspect him, and 
Sugriva was not able to talk clearly for grief, and 
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he is not be lightly accused of any subterfuge at 
the very beginning of his friendship. There 
appears to have been complete understanding 
between him and Kama. 

(iii) Neglect of Rama’s business. This charge is super¬ 
ficial. Sugriva had given orders in good time for the 
search for Sita to be started, and had ordered Hanu- 
. man or Nila or perhaps both together to attend to 
the business. His only mistake was that he lived 
his riotous life a little too ostentatiously for the 
comfort of Rama. 

Sugriva’s excessive caution is shown in his objection to 
Rama accepting Vibhishana; but when Rama declares that 
any on^ who just comes and says ‘please protect me’ is 
entitled to his protection, Sugriva shows his good nature 
by heartily welcoming Vibhishana. 

Sugriva’s greatness of soul— 

Before ever the bridge is constructed, Sugriva promises that 
he will kill Havana as soon as he sets eyes on him. 

He sends a spirited answer to Havana’s appeal through 
Suka. 

He flies impulsively from Suvela before regular hostilities 
begin, engages Havana in a remarkable single combat, 
and knocks off his diadem. When Rama remonstrates 
with him on this piece of recklessness, Sugriva says: 
‘When I saw the fellow who took your wife away by 
force, how could I keep quiet?’ 

Kumbhakarna seizes Sugriva in battle and walks off with 
him into Lanka thinking that he had done for Rama; 
Sugriva bit off his nose, tore off his ears with nails, and 
escaped from his clutches. 

Among his great exploits were the killing of Kumbha, 
Virupaksha and Mahodara. 

The odium that attaches to Sugriva-ajna undeseiwed. There 
is no instance of Sugriva having inflicted death or other 
cruel punishment. The monkeys who played havoc with 
the Madhuvana in the exuberance of their joy were let 
off because of the great deed they had performed in find¬ 
ing Sita. 

Brilliant as Sugriva was, a certain shadow rests on his re¬ 
putation. Of the various counts on which Angada in¬ 
dicted his uncle to Hanuman, some were unjust; but one 
charge was not altogether groundless. Sugriva closed 
the cave into which Vali had gone in pursuit of Mayavi, 
imagining from the blood that issued that Mayavi had 
killed Vali; and he allow’^ed himself to be hustled by the 
ministers into the kingship! He was certainly hasty in 
this; his choice of the easier and more advantageous 
course shows a weak trait in his character at that time. 

LECTURE XV 
VIBHISHANA 

Was Vibhishana a traitor? No. He was a bhakta of the 
first order and a noble example of devotion to dharma. 


R—ii 
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It is a melancholy fact that Vibhishana is held up to odium 
by a certain class of people, especially in North India. It 
is necessary to place his character in a correct light. 

Then follows a disquisition on the debasement of politics in 
India at the present day, and on the origin and true 
nature of patriotism. 

Vibhishana was drawn to Rama knowing how Rama was 
the exemplar of human virtue in the world and how he 
was there to save humanity. He deserted Ravana because 
Havana combined all the wickedness of the worst kind 
with actions that degrade mankind utterly. 

‘Well,’ say Vibhishana’s detractors, ‘if Ravana was bad, 
Vibhishana might have severed his connection with him, 
but why should he have gone over to his enemy?’ Because 
as between dharma and adharma ofte has simply no right 
to be neutral. 

‘All right,’ they say, ‘but why should he have given active 
help, highly valued advice and assistance to Rama?’ 
Joining Rama, Vibhishana was quite right in doing his 
best to ensure the triumph of virtue over wickedness. 

Finally they ask, ‘Why should he make himself king?’ We 
should ask rather ‘How could Vibhishana renounce the 
kingdom?’ Lanka lay desolated. Vibhishana was the sole 
surviving member of the ruling family. If he took Lanka 
it was not because he was an ambitious, grasping man, 
but because the stricken land wanted a wise, righteous 
ruler. It was in the highest sense of duty and service 
that he accepted the crown of Lanka; far from being a 
proof of his selfish ambition, it was a proof of unselfish¬ 
ness! 

Vibhishana was not betraying his country to a conqueror 
to fasten his yoke on; Rama was not going to annex 
Lanka to his dominions but restore it to a son of the soil. 
To call Vibhishana a traitor therefore is wrong. 

LECTURE XVI 
VIBHISHANA CONTINUED 

A problem propounded, the consideration of which brings 
out the contrast between Sugriva and Vibhishana—“Why 
was Vibhishana crowned in anticipation and by way of 
token while Sugriva was not?” 

Sugriva was an ally of Rama and was sought as ‘saranam’, 
that is, Rama sought the protection of Sugriva. Vibhi¬ 
shana sought Rama as ‘saranam*. The closeness of affi¬ 
nity between Sugriva and Rama attested by Bharata’s 
greeting of Sugriva as their fifth, brother. 

Sugriva brought a mighty army into the field, including 
such persons as Hanuman, Jambavan, Angada, Nala, Nila. 
Vibhishana brought four ministers who played no big 
part, though Vibhishana brought himself and that was a 
great thing to bring. 

Sugriva was indispensable to the conquest of Lanka. Vibhi¬ 
shana wasn’t even expected. 

Sugriva did not know Hama and even tested him. Vibhi¬ 
shana knew all about Rama and worshipped him. 
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Sugriva was crowned after a sudden and swift stroke, the 
killing of Vali—the very day, ‘adyaiva’. Vibhishana 
could be crowned only after a terrible war; so, to show 
that he was in earnest, Rama ordered a token abhisheka, 
to be converted into a real one after Havana was des¬ 
troyed. 

Sugriva hadn't to live on hopes and promises. Vibhishana 
lived on a promise and hope occasionally sank. 

Sugriva’s services were subsequent to the coronation, Vibhi- 
shana's preliminary. 

May be Sugriva had a higher status and was considered to 
be of the same rank as Rama, though he with due 
modesty styles himself ‘dasa' in preference to ‘ally'. Per¬ 
haps the status was not on the same footing in Vibhi- 
shana’s case, but he enjoyed the greater love and the 
greater confidence of the Ayodhya brothers and became 
a ‘chiranjivin'. 

236-238 Rama when he received Vibhishana's request to be taken 
seemed to be unaware of his identity. As a matter of 
fact, Surpanakha had mentioned him, distinguishing him 
as a dharmatma and not a rakshasa in spirit. Hanuman 
also must have communicated to Rama how Vibhishana's 
womenfolk had befriended Sita, and how on Vibhishana's 
intercession Havana had spared his own life, though 
Hanuman forgot to mention this in the council of war. 

238-240 Between Indr a jit and Vibhishana there was the greatest 
antipathy, as seen in the debate in Havana's great assem¬ 
bly which ended in Havana's rejection of Vibhishana. 
Indrajit’s praise of patriotism, his self-laudation, and his 
flouting of Vibhishana and of his ‘dharma'. 

241-243 Indra jit’s witchcraft at the nagapasabandha seen through 

by Vibhishana, who gives comfort to Sugriva. Presently 
when Rama sets up a wail for Lakshmana, repining at not 
having crowned Vibhishana according to his promise, 
Vibhishana, down-hearted, sets up a wail, and it is Sug¬ 
riva’s turn to comfort him. 

243-244 Kumbhakama and Havana. Kumbhakarna having spoken 
his mind to Havana is faced with a dilemma, and decides 
that blood is thicker than water. No more blame to him 
than to Bhishma. In a conflict of duties different people 
choose differently. 

J844-246 Signal service rendered by Vibhishana in the war—he 
points out the nyagrodha tree imder which Indrajit is 
to perform sorcery before becoming absolutely invisible 
and invincible; Lakshmana is enabled to give Indrajit 
battle in time and kill him. 

In tliis battle occurs another great altercation between 
Indrajit and Vibhishana. The patriotic point of view for¬ 
cibly put by Indrajit, who indeed is stronger in his vilifi¬ 
cation and denunciation than Vibhishana in his rather 
tame defence; compare Vali’s indictment of Hama and 
Hama's defence. 

When however Vibhishana takes his bow and arrow to aim 
at his nephew, his eyes are bedinuned with tears. He 
owns to the natural affection which paralyses his arm. 
Behold the conflict^ ‘dharmasankata’, in a nutshell! 
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LECTURE XVII 

VIBHISHANA CONCLUDED—HANUMAN 

Vibhishana’s services—^his devotion to Rama, timely warn¬ 
ings, timely and helpful suggestions. 

In particular, his knowledge of magic arts enabled him to 
pierce through Indrajit’s murder of Maya Sita and to re¬ 
assure Rama of her safety. 

His active participation in battle along with Lakshmana— 
unhorsing of Havana’s chariot and its sequel. 

His remorse at the death of Havana and lament. 

He seeks and obtains Rama’s consent to perform Havana’s 
obsequies and then is visited with a compxmction. Rama 
settles his doubts. 

To sum up, Vibhishana was no traitor. He has his rightful 
place among the chiranjivis. 

HANUMAN CONTINUED 

Hanuman’s greatness. 

The curse laid on him by the rishis in early childhood, viz., 
that he shall not remember his strength till at the right 
moment he is reminded of it. 

The curse evidently had other implications. Hanuman’s 
loss or failure of memory was not in respect of his 
strength only, but of necessary particulars at time of 
need. 

This AMNESIA was a source of weakness in him. 

Instances of Hanuman’s amnesia:— 

Forgot Matanga’s asrama being a sanctuary. 

Forgot that Sugriva had done his duty #md that he himself 
(Hanuman) was at fault. 

Forgot Rama’s promise to Sugriva to bestow Vali’s kingdom 
on him, and suggested Angada’s accession to the throne 
to Tara. 


LECTURE XVIII 
HANUMAN CONTINUED 

Hanuman’s lapses further illustrated. 

His lapse of memory in regard to Sugriva’s supposed failure 
in his duty to Rama. 

Forgot the description of the herbs which he had to fetch 
to revive Lakshmana. 

Failed to return to Rama from Nandigrama and report 
about Bharata’s attitude. 

Omitted Sita’s ordeal in his narrative to Bharata. 

Among Hanuman’s Failures, two were conspicuous:— 

(1) Failed to get Tara to countenance Angada’s corona¬ 

tion; 

(2) Failed to turn Angada away from liis resolve not to 

return to Kishkindha but remain behind in the 
vicinity of Svayamprabha's cave. 
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Failed in his attempt to persuade Sita to ride on his back 
and return to Rama. 

Failed to get Sita to sanction his wreaking vengeance on 
the rakshasa women. 

These lapses and failures however in no way detract from 
Hanuman^s real greatness. 

^ LECTURE XIX 

HANUMAN CONTINUED—THE EXPLOITS OF 
HANUMAN 

Hanuman gives his origin to Sita. 

Jamba van reminds Hanuman of his baby exploit which 
resulted in several boons from Brahma and the deras. 

Hanuman’s greatest exploit—the leap to Lanka and subse¬ 
quent wonderful achievement in Lanka. 

Hanuman displays his prowess against Havana in the latter’s 
first battle with Rama; after Rama the honours of the 
day go to Hanuman. 

After the ravages caused by Indrajit’s Brahmastra Hanuman 
fetches the herb-hill from the Himalayas to Lanka and . 
puts it back in its place again. 

Hanuman’s slaying of great Rakshasa chieftains—the fight 
with Nikumbha being fully described in a translation. 

Hanuman’s second flight to the Hirnalayas and fetching of 
the herb-hill xo revive Lakshmana who had been struck 
down by Havana with hi.s ‘sakti.’ 

LECTURE XX 
HANUMAN CONTINUED 

Hanuman’s moods of confidence and pessimism. 

His diffidence about return voyage from Lanka alternating 
with bravado. 

War brag of monkeys before they set out on the quest. 

Hanuman’s unauthorised embassy to Havana, and his 
threat. 

Rama’s appreciation of Hanuman:— 

His praise of Hanuman at the first meeting in Risyamuka. 

His full confidence in Hanuman, and his entrustment of 
the ring to him. , 

His panegyric of Hanuman on the latter’s return from 
Lanka with Sita’s chudamani, and the bestowal of his 
embrace on Hanuman. 

Sita’s greeting of Rama with an embrace after the victory 
over Khara recalled. 

Sita’s gracious words to Hanuman when he brought her 
news of Rama’s victory. 

Sita’s gift of a pearl garland to Hanuman at the coronation. 

Rama’s reward to Hanuman at the leave-taking on the 
conclusion of the coronation festivities. 
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LECTURE XXI 
HANUMAN CONCLUDED 

Hanuman reducing himself to the size of a cat searches for 
Sita in Lanka. 

His joy at sight of Mandodari whom he mistakes for Sita. 

His moral scruples in Ravana^s harem followed by a 
reassuring reflection. 

Despair seizes him at not finding Sita; need of confidence 
and hope. 

Discovers Sita in the asoka grove—a train of tender 
thoughts touching Rama. 

After much cogitation, Hanuman with rare wisdom resolves 
not to appear suddenly before Sita but to speak of Rama 
in her hearing as the best introduction to her. 

He secures her ear, but she is suspicious. 

He comes down from the simsupa tree and speaks to her 
and gradually instils confidence in her. 

Sita questions Hanuman about Rama, and he answers in 
beautiful verses describing exactly Rama’s feelings 
towards her. 

Exchange of great and moving thoughts about Rama and 
Lakshmana between Hanuman and Sita. 

Scenes of great tenderness and the way in which Hanuman 
goes through them—scenes whicK the Poet has both con¬ 
ceived and executed in great style, and in which the 
inner glory of their nature shines for all time. 

As specimens of the Poet’s art of catching anxious misgiv¬ 
ings in the mind and giving them body and form in verse 
of abiding merit, English renderings presented— 

(1) of Hanuman’s longest soliloquy, V. 13, before the 

finding of Sita; and 

(2) of his soliloquy in V. 55, after the burning of Lanka. 


LECTURE XXII 
RAVANA 

Ravana had greatness without goodness. He had reached 
the peak of greatness and utmost destruction long before 
Rama’s birth. The Poem deals with the last twelve 
months of Havana’s life. 

It'is a curious thing that the plot turns upon a love which 
Ravana, a mature man, conceives Tor a little girl. 

Havana’s penance and Brahma’s boon. Ravana treated men 
with contempt and did not therefore ask for immunity 
from death at their hands. Note ‘manushadayah’ in his 
petition. 

A query—Was Ravana vulnerable to vanaras? Did he 
despise them more than naras? 

Ravana never recognised Rama as anything more than a 
man, and always spoke of him with contempt. Maricha 
tells Ravana the truth about Rama, but it makes no 
impression. 
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Havana’s infamous proposal to Sita in Janasthana and in 
Lanka, and his depreciation of Rama to her. 

He reproves his grand-uncle Malyavan for his advice to 
restore Sita to Rama. 

Havana realises Rama’s prowess for the first time after the 
engagement in which Hama defeats him and then mag¬ 
nanimously grants him a respite. 

Havana’s thoughts on the humiliation inflicted on him. 

He recalls the curses received by him in his* long life, par¬ 
ticularly, Anaranya’s foretelling the advent of H^a, 
Vedavati’s presaging that of Sita, and Nandi’s touching 
the coming of the Vanara scourge—all three directly 
instrumental in his downfall; and for the first time Havana 
admits his coming defeat. 

How Havana’s escape from Rama’s hands was felt by the 
Hakshasas as a disgrace. 

Havana admits Rama’s great prowess to his charioteer. 


LECTURE XXIII 

HAVANA CONTINUED—HIS ABILITY 

Havana’s conquest of Lanka and acquisition of Pushpaka. 
Conquest of the three worlds. Kumbhakarna, Inc&ajit, 
Atikaya and other mighty Rakshasas added lustre to his 
glory. 

Havana a great ruler—Lanka’s splendour and prosperity; 
civilisation, learning and arts. 

Twice with ‘sakti’ he nearly killed Lakshmana. Only Hama 
could stand against him, and he had divine help—Agas- 
tya’s ‘upadesa,’ Indra’s chariot, shield, etc., Matali’s advice. 

References to Havana’s greatness in the poem:— 

The complaint of the gods against him to Vishnu. 

Even in his disguise as a sanyasi, nature stood in awe of 
Havana. 

Hanuman’s wonder at first sight of Havana, and what 
Havana in his turn thought of Hanuman. 

At the big initial encounter, Vibhishnana’s description of 
Havana; and Rama’s eulogy of Havana. 

Vibhishana about Havana after the latter’s death. 

Vibhishana wobbled about the obsequies to Havana; Hama's 
praise of Havana. 

The final, battle between Rama and Havana. 

Havana’s great qualities of command and attraction. Only 
Vibhishana could get away. The rest were loyal. General 
after general went cheerfully to his doom knowing it 
was certain. Among high-spirited soldiers to fight for a 
great leader and die for him is noble destiny, e.g., Kum- 
bhakama, Mahodara. 

Havana’s dealings with Maricha. Persuasive, menacing, 
tactful. Havana begins on a flattering note. Maricha 
praises Hama and threatens ruin to Havana and his city; 
relates his experiences; his dread of Hama beautifully 
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told. Maricha is over-bold; in reply to his claim to give 
candid counsel to his king, Havana speaks sharply to him. 

During the discussion which goes on through seven sargas, 
Havana improves upon his original plan and adds the 
detail that Maricha was to cry out “O &ta, O Lakshmana.’’ 

Enunciation of a great truth by Maricha, that the innocent 
suffer by a wicked man’s wrong; this is true of all men 
in high positions of authority; and it is not only their 
|aults but their mistakes cost society dear. 

After giving a solemn warning Maricha yields to Havana’s 
threat and Havana is pleased. 

LECTUHE XXIV 

HAVANA CONTINUED—HIS RELATIONS WITH WOMEN 

Havana captured women, killed their protectors, and violated 
them. They once cursed him and the gods rejoiced. 

Hambha, decked out for a rendezvous with Nalakubara, 
was ravished on the way by Havana. He cursed Havana. 

Havana himself tells in Council that owing to a curse of 
Brahma that his head would split into a thousand pieces 
if he raped a woman, he dui'st not use violence towards 
Sit a. 

These curses apparently led to a change in Havana’s ways 
to women. He became a gentle and affable lover. 

Hanuman testifies that the women in Havana’s harem were 
contented and happy. Havana was no monster. He was 
a good lover and was loved well. 

The grief of the women at his death was genuine. 

Mandodari’s wail which reaches heights of eloquence in 
places. 

Notwithstanding this change in his ways to women, Havana 
by no means became good. 

His cruelty and cunning— 

At his first entry on the stage he performs an act of infamy, 
planned with low trickery and in defiance of honoui^s 
code. The abduction of Sita begins a drama of wicked¬ 
ness which hurries forward through scenes of tense 
anxiety and suffering to an end which holds the soul 
in an exquisite thrill. Fifty times he is taxed with its 
meanness and cowardice, but he gives no proof that he 
was ashamed of it. 

Despicable deceit practised by him on Sita with Vidyuj- 
jihva’s counterfeit head of Rama. 

A second act of malicious cruelty was when he had Sita 
brought in the Pushpaka to see Rama and Lakshmana in 
the toils of Indrajit’s nagastra. 

A third act, one of demoniac fury, was when Indrajit had 
fallen, and Havana losing self-control rushed to kill Sita 
himself. 

The Sita infatuation—the root-cause. 

It was Akampana and Surpanakha that put the poisom into 
Riprana. Arasya 31 regarded as spurious contains line 
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verses of description by Akampana, of Rama’s prowess, 
Sita’s charm, and Rama’s boundless affection for her. 

Surpanakha wanted Ravana to kill Rama and Lakshmana 
and then carry Sita off, though Akampana thought that it 
was beyond Ravana’s strength. Ravana preferred stealth 
to a straight fight—^not cowardice, but a natural taste for 
that sort of adventure. 

The scene between Ravana and Sita— 

Ravana was skilled in observing women’s charms and could 
pay chivalrous compliments. 

His long amatory address, in parts very vulgar and too 
direct. 

This elicits no rebuke from Sita, she fearing the holy 
guest’s curse. 

To her inquiry he discloses himself and not having enough 
time goes straight to the point and declares his passion 
for her. T have dames of high degree from all parts of 
the world, shoals of them. My love for them is dead and 
cold. Come, be you my chiefest queen of them alii’ 

In those days there was no rule against polygamy (sic). 
What Ravana offered to Sita was, aceording to the notions 
of the time, fair and honourable marriage. 

Sita’s rejection was unreserved. She provoked him *o such 
an extent by her reproaches that he assumed his ten- 
headed form and threatened her. 

The rule amongst voluptuous people. If there is real love 
offered, there ought to be no repudiation. 

Ravana carries her off by force. In his palace he renews 
his overtures in high style, but when rejected again in un¬ 
yielding fashion, he is rendered abject by his infatuation, 
and falls at her feet with all his ten heads. Cajolery and 
threats alternately, all unavailing. But no final breach or 
abandonment. Woos her again in a scene of which Hanu- 
man was witness from the tree. 


LECTURE XXV 
RAVANA CONCLUDED—SITA 

Ravana’s wooing in the asoka grove continued. How his 
infatuation for Sita overmastered him. 

Certain noteworthy sayings from the scene— 

Sita to Ravana—“Are there no good people in Lanka or do 
you not heed their advice?” Moral—In any community 
it is the duty of good elderly people to give a limely 
warning to persistent wrong-doers. 

Ravana to Sita, stung by her harsh speech—‘My love for 
you lestrains my just anger. Such is love’s vagary that 
when it is fixed upon some person, it induces compassion 
and affection towards its object where sternness and 
coldness would be more in place.’ 

At the close of the scene, Dhanyamalini throwing herself 
on Ravana to prevent him from striking Sita, speaks a 
great truth: ‘Pining after a woman who does not retirni 
your love, you only mortify yourself; why not gratify 
yourself by returning the love of a woman who longs 
for you?’ 
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352- 353 Havana in Council declares hb infatuation openly, justify- 

ing his capture of Sita as it were on the ground that 
she was on Rakshasa territory and was lawful prey. Ha 
pretends to seek advice of his ministers but tells them 
that he will not give up Sita on any account, and that 
their business is to advbe him how Rama and Lakshmana 
could be disposed of. 

353- 354 Vibhishana who knew Havana’s infatuation assures Rama 

after the murder of the counterfeit Sita by Ihdrajit that 
Havana would never kill Sita as he would not lose hope 
of her. 

354 When after Indrajit’s death Havana made up his mind to 
kill her himself, he desisted from the attempt on 
Suparsva’s advice that he should kill her husband first,, 
as this would leave some hope still of his winning Sita’s 
compliance. 

SITA CONTINUED 

354- 355 Valmiki’s conception of Sita as the paragon of virtue, the 

nonpareil of her sex. 

355- 357 A preliminary point—^The sentiments about the unhappy 

fathers of girls (kanyapitrtva) uttered by Sita to Anasuya 
cannot be hers, but are Valmiki’s own reflecting ideas 
prevalent in his own time, which the Poet indeed was 
rather fond of ascribing to generations long anterior to 
himself, e.g. Sumali, father of Kaikasi, and Maya, father 
of Mandodari. 

Janaka was not so terribly anxious about Sita, or he would 
not have instituted so hard a test for her suitors. 

357-362 Discussion between Hama and Sita regarding her going to 
the forest with him. 

357 Rama paints the terrors of the forest and says it is not fit 
for her. She pooh-poohs the dangers and says beasts 
will fear him and she is safe in his company. A sojourn 
in the forest has been predicted for her, and she has 
always longed for it. 

356- 3.59 For the many maxims of worldly wisdom and of duty to 

elders which Rama imparts to her she has no ear. She 
says that her dharma is to follow her husband. Pushed 
to an extremity she says she will rather end her life than 
live in the city without Hama. 

359 Seeing that Rama b unmoved by her entreaties and her 
threat, she has recoiirse to taunts. ‘My father mated me 
with a woman in a man’s form.* ‘To think of your hand¬ 
ing me over to Bharata’s caref Why, it’s the sort of 
thing a dancer (sailusha) does! 

359-361 That Sita should be found fault with, as she has been by 
learned commentators, for her bold speech to her hus¬ 
band on this occasions, betrays narrow-mindedness. She 
was a kshatriya, high-born and noble, and was entitled 
to say these things, which the Poet with marvellous skill 
nas brought together in one sarga (il. 30) and put into 
her mouth. And seeing how women are usually kept 
down, repressed, all honour to her, we say, for having 
given utterance to her high sentiments! 
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361 >'362 Why, what did Rama himself say? He gave way to her 
wholly, gracefully. No trace of reluctance or of dis¬ 
approbation of Sita’s taunts and reproaches! *I know now 
what high courage you possess. I go to the forest because 
of my parents’ order which may not be neglected. I have 
made up my mind that you shall go with me. Be my 
partner in all that 1 have to do in the forest.* 

362 Whereupon Sita got ready for the forest, giving away her 

possessions. 

LECTURE XXVI 
SITA CONTINUED 

363 The happiest period of Sita’s life was her first twelve or 

thirteen years’ sojourn in the forest. 

305-366 We take up the tale after Sumantra’s departure. With 
Guha’s assistance the exiles cross the broad Ganges. When 
(after a visit to Bharadvaja) they come to the swift¬ 
flowing Jumna, Rama and Lakshmana improvise a craft 
for themselves. We are not to suppose that to Lakshmana 
fell all the drudgery; Rama had his fair share of the toil 
too in the forest. 

369 Sita salutes Syama, the great banyan tree, and they march 

on to Chitrakuta. 

365-368 Pretty and pleasing touches by the Poet regarding Sita and 
regarding Lakshmana’s solicitude for her comfort and 
enjoyment. The zest with which Sita entered into her 
new life. 

364-368 Rama’s devout ways—^utterance of sacred mantras (‘sutra- 
mana’ and ‘devim navam’) at the crossing of the Ganges; 
punctilious performance of purificatory ceremonies on 
completion of the hut at Chitrakuta (Vastu homa’ and 
Vaisvadeva*). 

367 The popular fallacy that Lakshmana went without food 
and sleep for fourteen years (and thereby fulfilled the 
condition required for killing Indrajit) exposed. 

368- 369 Sita vowing offerings to the river-goddesses would seem 

to have had the weakness of her sex in this respect. 

369- 370 Glimpses of forest life. Meat-eating. Perfect happiness in 

Chitrakuta. 

Then after Bharata had come and gone, and when the exiles 
entered Dandaka, 

370 Viradha seizes the brothers and carries them off; Sita offers 

herself as a ransom as it were, which shows her complete 
self-effacement. 

Then follow visits to holy hermitages. 

371-378 On the eve of the departure from Sutikshna’s, Sita, handing 
their respective weapons to the brothers, takes occasion 
to remonstrate with Rama on the incompatibility of his 
following kshatriya dharma in the forest whither he had 
come to lead an ascetic’s life, and voices her misgivings. 
Sita is often blamed for this, but the censure is due to 
ignorance. What is Rama’s reaction? He not only takes 
her admonition in good part, but commends her for it. 
Would that wives were fit to advise and admonish us, and 
that we were willing to listen! 
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Sita’g story of ‘The Eishi and his Sword’ has a moral for 
these latter days: if you want peace, disarm all the 
nations! 

378-380 Another important incident in connection with which Sita’s 
conduct is called in question is when Maricha, simulat¬ 
ing Rama’s voice, cried ‘O Sita, O Lakshmana,’ and Sita 
drove Lakshmana away from Panchavati hermitage. Now, 
in the extremity in which Sita found herself any woman 
would act as she did in asking Lakshmana to go to his 
brother’s help. Her fears, and her anger when Laksh¬ 
mana refused to go, were natural. All that we can say is 
that it would have been worthy of Sita if she had re¬ 
frained from saying harsh things to Lakshmana. 

380-381 Rama, it must be remembered, blamed Lakshmana for 
leaving his post of duty, not Sita for driving him away 
from it. 

LECTURE XXVII 
SITA CONCLUDED 

382 Exit Lakshmana. Enter Ravana, in sanyasi garb. Sita 

receives the guest in due form. He praises her. She is 
uneasy, both because she has to do the honours all by 
herself and because she is anxious about Rama and 
Lakshmana. 

383 Ravana asks her about herself. In the account she gives 

she refers incidentally to Lakshmana as a ‘dharmachari’ 
and a ‘dridhavrata,’ which shows that in speaking harshly 
to Lakshmana she had no thought other than to force him 
to obey her. 

384-385 Ravana declares himself and announces his evil intention. 

Stung by his wicked sentiments, she answers without 
hesitation or doubt. Her words were hot with anger and 
contempt. Translation of her speech (III. 47). Remarks 
on its rhetorical and vituperative tone. Not dramatic in 
form. Effect jejune. 

385 Ravana carries her off. Her presence of mind in casting 
off her ornaments among the monkeys in Risyamuka. 

386-388 The torments to which Sita was subjected in captivity in 
the asoka grove. Translation of her soliloquy in V. 28; 
literary merits of the passage as contrasted with III. 47. 

Some tit-bits— 

388-389 ‘Fire of chastity’—self-acting or to be directed? Hanuman’s 
remarks. Sita’s own statement is that as she had no 
order from Rama to defend herself she ^d not reduce 
Ravana to ashes. * 

389 Tender as she was in the extreme, we see her breathing 
revenge on Lanka and cursing it. 

390-393 Again, we see her telling the rakshasa women that she did 
not know Hanuman and that he must be a rakshasa. 
Patent falsehood this! Why did she utter it? Because 
she thought Hanuman was in danger from Ravana. Had 
not Hanuman risked his life for her already? Who could 
blame Sita? Only, Sita might have spared herself, because 
presently Hanuman proclaimed himself openly to all 
whom it concerned that he was Rama’s messenger^ 
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While her falsehood was thus of no particular avail, her 
prayers certainly saved his burning tail! 

Trijata’s dream, followed by Sita’s promise of protection to 
the rakshasa women if the dream came true. 

How she actually protected them from Hanuman’s wrath 
after Havana was killed. Translation of her beautiful 
reply to Hanuman. 

The “tragedy” of Sita— 

Scene i—^the most impressive and solemn in all the first six 
kandas. Rama’s repudiation of Sita on the charge of 
infidelity. Sita’s reply translated. 

Scene ii—After the ordeal by fire and the re-union, and 
after an all too brief period of perfect bliss, Rama’s final 
abandonment of Sita to placate a censorious world. Sita’s 
touching farewell to Lakshmana in Uttara 48 translated. 

Scene iii—Twelve years pass, and we have the final scene, 
not less tragic but transcending our experience. Sita is 
called upon to take an oath of purity. She calls upon 
Mother Earth to vindicate it. Mother Earth opens and 
receives Sita into her bosom. 

The key to Rama’s action seems to be his unflinching and 
inexorable pursuit of the highest ideals of his DHARMA 
in all circumstances whatsoever, the particular dictate of 
that dharma in this case being the maintenance of the 
honour of his family, however harsh and inhuman it 
might appear. 


LECTURE XXVIII 
KAIKEYI 

This talk deals at length with 

(1) the unscrupulous use by Kaikeyi of her power over 
Dasaratha to wring from him a two-fold promise, to 
banish Rama to the forest forthwith for fourteen 
years, and in his room to crown Bharata yuvaraja; 

(2) the staggering renunciation by Bharata of these 
wicked works of hers. 

The main points made are:— 

Kaikeyi a most unlovely character, her name a by-word 
for iniquity. 

The only redeeming feature was the affection that she bore 
to Rama and the affection that she drew from him. 

Like mother, like daughter—Sumantra’s story of her 
mother’s repudiation by Asvapati. 

Her haughW and contemptuous treatment of the senior 
queen ana the other wives of the king. 

The devilish cunning and cruelty with which she ensnared 
the old king in her toils. 

A rehabilitation of Dasaratha— 

But the common belief, voiced at the time, and prevalent 
through the ages, that Dasaratha was wrought upon by 
Kaikeyi’s spells and charms, and that in yielding to her 
demands he was a slave to Kama, is a fallacy. In this 
respect, the opinion expressed by Rama in II. 53, where 
he refers to his father as a ‘kamatma’ and holds him up 
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as a warning, has moulded the judgment of posterity. The 
verdict is quite wrong all the same. What held the old 
king as in a vice was not his infatuation for Kaikeyi, but 
the promise that he had made to her in days gone by. 
The Poet makes this abundantly clear. Das^ratha himself 
for instance dreaded that what as a satyavrata he could 
in no way escape doing would be censured by the world 
as a dotard’s doing, so notorious was his uxoriousness. 
His out and out repudiation of Kaikeyi when once he 
discovered her wickedness and her treachery to Rama is 
irrefragable proof that it was not to please her or under 
charm that he decreed Rama’s banishment. 

Her calculated lie to Sumantra; her lie to Rama. 

Why she did nothing to send for Bharata as promised by 
her to Rama is a puzzle. 

Remarkable interview between her and Bharata. 

Strikes one as not perfectly natural. What its inner mean¬ 
ing may be is a puzzle again. 

Two changes noticeable in Kaikeyi as we study her 
character:— 

i. Her affection for Rama was genuine and steady. It 

was not easily dislodged from the mind, not till 
Manthara painted to her in lurid colours the fate 
that would overtake 

(a) Bharata—banishment, nay death, at the 

hands of Rama; 

(b) herself—whom Kausalya would not be slow 

to revenge herself upon for past insults. 

ii. When Bharata disowned her doings and condemned 

her outright and she saw how her works had turned 
to bitterness and ashes, she was truly and deeply 
humbled. The Poet does not say in so many words 
that Kaikeyi repented, but her actions show a con¬ 
trite spirit. 

(a) She who had proudly defied the whole world 

and driven Rama to the forest, meekly, nay 
gladly, joined Kausalya and Sumitra when 
they went with Bharata to Chitrakuta to 
fetch Rama back from the forest 

(b) She on whose face there was not the slightest 

change of hue or softening of look when 
the exiles were departing was in choking 
sobs with the other queens when Rama 
refused to return to the city. 

(c) When Rama returned from his exile and her 

son made rendition of the kingdom to him, 
she was sincerely delighted. 

One likes to think of this reformation in Kaikeyi as a proof 
of the tremendous power of Rama’s character. 

As between Kausalya and Sumitra to be dealt with next, 
Sumitra is developed spiritually better, and her sayings 
and sentiments challenge our notice. 

LECTURE XXIX 
KAUSALYA AND SUMITRA 

Rama tells his mother of his banishment. She complains 
of Kaikeyi and her oppression and asks Rama to take 
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her with him. Lakshmana offers to fight for Rama, but 
Kausalya, good woman, does not approve. She asks 
Rama to remain behind and protect her, and threatens 
prayopavesana. Rama charges her upon oath to give him 
leave. She still forbids, and there ensues an altercation 
between Rama and Lakshmana upon Fate. When'Kau¬ 
salya insists that she will go to the forest with him, R^a 
in the plenitude of his faith in Dharma takes it upon him¬ 
self to preach it on a high level. When he teaches his 
mother her duty, she is brought to her senses somewhat, 
and says she will stay behind. When Rama drives his 
lesson home, she again rebels, the poor lady in her dis¬ 
tressed condition swinging this way and that. It is not 
till after another sermon from Rama that she learns her 
duty and yields. 

Her elaborate ceremonies in which she is well versed, and 
the famous benediction she pronounces on Rama. 

Rama taking leave of his father commends his mother to 
him. 

When Sita takes leave of Kausalya, the latter praises 
pativratya to her daughter-in-law, and condemns women 
generally. 

Reference to a tirade against women by Agastya in III. 13. 
Remarks on the uncharitable and unwarranted imputations 
against the sex in the Ramayana. 

It is refreshing to turn to Sumitra. Her injunction to 
Lakshmana. Kausalya’s miserable wail, and Sumitra’s 
grand consolation to her, both translated. 

The great difference between Kausalya and Sumitra. The 
younger queen more self-possessed, more understanding, 
is seen at the very peak of her wisdom in these scenes. 

When Sumantra returns and delivers the message of the 
exiles, we have a distressing scene; Kausalya taunts the 
old and stricken monarch; rubs salt into his wound. 

Again we see her reproaching Dasaratha. Her speech and 
Dasaratha’s reply both translated. 

Then when the poor old king made anjali to her, Kausalya 
realised how wrong and thoughtless she had been, caught 
his joined palms, placed them on her head with reverence, 
and became thoroughly penitent. 

Midnight. Dasaratha recalls a past misdeed of his—the 
killing of a boy of blind aged hermits. Kausalya and 
Sumitra fall asleep, and the king passes away. 

When Bharata arrives, Kausalya at once accuses him. Con¬ 
trast Kaikeyi’s fencing and beating about the bush. 
Bharata invokes the most awful curses on himself in vindi¬ 
cation of his innocence. 

Once more we see Ktusalya penitent. 

Pathetic and tender scenes witnessed in Chitrakuta. 

Kausalya speaks to Sumitra of her son’s devotion to 
Rama and says that Lakshmana will no longer have 
menial duty to perform as Rama will return to the city. 
Her grief at sight of the offerings of ingudi cake made by 
Rama and Lakshmana to their departed father. 

Her fond and touching greeting of Sita. 
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LECTURE XXX 
PATTABfflSHEKA 

447 A coronation ceremony is mentioned four times in the 
Ramayana—Rama’s coronation as heir-apparent, which 
miscarried; Sugriva’s; Vibhishana’s double coronation, 
symbolical on this side of the ocean, real in Lanka after 
Ravana’s death; and the grand coronation of Rama. 

Certain features that distinguish these— 

447-448 Waters were brought from seas and rivers and sacred places 
for all. Monkeys available for this service fetched them 
at short notice in all but the first case. That they were 
ready for the abortive coronation shows that the cunning 
old king must have had them brought in advance of the 
public announcement he made of his intention. Query: 
what became of these waters? 

Sixteen radiant maidens in attendance at Sugriva’s corona¬ 
tion as adhiraja of the monkeys. We notice that only 
eight were provided for Rama’s coronation as yuvaraja. 

Sugriva was bathed by friends of his own race, the great 
monkey-chiefs; whereas Lakshmana took the leading part 
in Vibhishana’s double coronation. 

Brahmans would appear to have been called in to officiate 
at Sugriva’s coronation. 

Neither Sugriva nor Vibhishana had a queen crowned along 
with him. Sita was the only one to be crowned with her 

• husband, and that only when he was crowned in full 
sovereignty. 

449-455 The grand coronation of Rama and Sita— 

449-452 Remarkable parallelism in the circumstances in which 
Bharata offered the throne to Rama in Chitrakuta (II. 105) 
and those in which he invited Rama to occupy it after the 
latter’s return from exile (VI. 131): translation of Bharata’s 
address on the later occasion. 

452 Rama resumes ‘civilization’; the poet’s curious silence about 
Satrughna’s bath; similar omission of his name in the . 
Chitrakuta parleys (II. 103. 32). 

452- 453 Rama’s monkey allies all assume human form for the occa¬ 

sion; in the war in Lanka, by express command of Rama 
they had retained their own monkey form. 

453- 454 Description of the actual ceremonies of the coronation. 

454 Descrepancy between the accounts in Yuddhakanda and in 
Uttarakanda touching the termination of the festivities. 
In Yuddha Sita presents a garland to Hanuman; in Uttara 
Rama does this. Which is better, Sita’s hand giving the 
‘hara’, or Rama binding it on the neck? 

454 No warrant in the text for the traditional belief that the 

‘kuladhana’ given to Vibhishana at the leave-taking was 
the image of Ranganatha worshipped by the Ikshvaku 
family; it refers simply to the kingdom of Lanka. 

455 The captains and the kings depart. Each goes to his several 

home—as a body is sorry to part! 

Epilogue 

455-456 May Rama and Sita sit for ever enthroned in our hearts! 



FIRST LECTURE* 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Never before in my life have 
I felt so nervous at the beginning of a talk as I do today. The 
causes are many. One or two of them I must indicate. The 
first is my sense of utter diffidence for the task I have under¬ 
taken. The second is the nature of the audience that I have 
which frightens me out of my wits. The third is the exalted 
nature of the subject matter upon which it is difficult even 
for the most original minds to say anything like what may be 
new. But, I am upheld by the traditional reflection that when 
a man talks of subjects like the Ramayana, it does not matter 
how inadequate his ability may be; those that come to listen 
come with hearts ready to be influenced, willing to be touched 
and, therefore, always in a condition to overlook deficiencies 
and errors, however serious they be. Besides, there is the 
thought that I am talking to Mylapore, to people who are 
known to me very well and from whom I am entitled to expect 
not only sympathy but unstinted indulgence. 

I am not going to d^l with the Ramayana in the spirit 
of a critical scholar. Questions of its datef,' questions of the 
historicity of Sri Rama, questions of the nature of the author¬ 
ship, single or multiple, questions of the various forms that 
the story has taken where it has travelled—and it has travelled 
widely, questions how far Valmiki was indebted to 
others for the outline and details, questions whether 
the version as we have it today is authentic and may 
be considered as his in the main or whether, as some students 
maintain, we should reject as spurious considerable parts of the 
story as it has come down to us, questions of these kinds are 
beyond my scope. And, there is a further limitation which I 
should, at the outset, bring before you by way of a confession, 
a limitation which many may consider inimical to the interest 
of my talks and absolutely cancelling any claim that I may 
have to your attention. Just listen to me in this part with 
all your charity alive and fully active. I shall not deal except 
today and by way of allusion to Sri Rama as a God. That 
is because not merely by my training am I not qualifed to 
speak of Godhead—I retire in humility where suclj'great 
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questions are involved—^but it appears to me that there is a 
way of studying the Ramayana with reverence, with adora¬ 
tion of the great qualities of the hero and heroine and with 
full appreciation of the unparalleled influence that it has 
exerted in ages past and will exert for ages to come on the 
lives and character of our people. Every day that I read 
that epic my opinion gains strength that it is one of the greatest 
epics that ever were composed by man. I should call it the 
greatest epic, but I just shrink from that statement because 
I have no acquaintance with the originals of epics comparable 
to it in date and extent. There is no doubt, however, that 
it is one among the books that have influenced the hearts and 
the thoughts of whole peoples, not tfiose only that have been 
able to read it in the original or in translations but those 
unlettered milhons of our country who have always been there, 
even during the palmiest days of our culture, and who have 
merely heard the story told them either at home by father or 
mother or in the streets on public occasions by those exposi¬ 
tors who seem in some ways to be peculiar to our sacred 
land. 

A story spread so wide amongst the people, known even 
to children, cannot be retold with any embellishment or with 
any hope of drawing unusual attention. I have no such 
ambition. But, am I being too much of a pessimist, am I being 
a hopeless misreader of things around me, when I say—with 
a good deal of grief and sorrow—that, perhaps, the Ramayana 
is not quite as familiar to the younger generations that are 
coming up as it was to us of an older day? Is it not true, alas, 
that great numbers of our youth at school and college are 
being brought up without adequate knowledge of the very 
springs of our civilization and culture? Would it be an 
exaggeration if one expressed a fear that the young were not 
sufficiently familiar with the details of the story, with the high 
nature of the characters that have played parts in it, and with 
the greatness and splendour of the narrative which has come 
down to us in every vernacular of India as well as in Sanskrit? 
Is it an exaggeration to say that a student of the Ramayana 
not out of touch with its sanctity and its unequalled import¬ 
ance to the study of our civilization can talk to an audience 
largely composed of the younger generation with some hope 
of profiting them? I believe there is, and in the coming years 
there is going to be, a greater need than ever of our going 
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back with reverent hearts to this most beautiful and moving 
of all stories in literature. No one would be mis-spending 
his time or the time of those that listen to him if he and they 
together dwell with fondness and with affection on the lives 
of Sri Rama and Sita and try to understand the circumstances 
in which Dasaratha came to play the part which is the begin¬ 
ning, the starting point, of this great story. 

Today, I intend only to touch on the light in which I 
regard this beautiful poem and shall speak to you about it. 
My idea in subsequent talks, if I have the good fortune to go 
here again and.' address this audience or audiences similar to 
this, is to review the character of the great men and women 
that have played conspicuous parts in the story, taking up 
Sri Rama himself first. I do not know how long he will hold 
me, not in bondage—that he will hold me for ever, but, I 
mean, I do not know how many lectures I should give to the 
full unfolding of the manifold excellences of his character, 
of the various aspects of his life that we should dwell upon 
and never cease to dwell upon and of how as the years went 
on he prepared himself for the unique part he had to play, 
and how around him thei'e were ranged characters of scarcely 
less importance, which sometimes heightened his character, 
sometimes illustrated it and sometimes, if you will allow me 
to say so, glorified his character. Afterwards, I shall take 
up the life of that unparalleled heroine of all literature, Sita 
herself, whose name is a synonym for all the virtues of women 
in any land and of any time, a character which sometimes, I 
grieve to think is not, even amongst us, fully valued under 
the malign influence of a thought that however great she 
might have been in origin, she took a place in a degraded sex 
and was, therefore, liable to the small imputations to which 
that sex is by a certain section of ‘superior man’ amongst us 
condenmed. Then we shall deal with the next one in impor¬ 
tance, Hanuman, and so on. It is now too early for me even 
to prescribe the order in which I shall take up these characters. 

I do not believe for one moment, let me repeat it, I do 
not for one moment think that I shall tell you anything that 
you do not know or that you have not thought of before or 
that somebody has not suggested before to you. I much 
wonder, unless a man wishes to condemn himself as being 
original for the sake of being original, whether an Indian 
taking up this kind of task can really say anything or suggest 
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anything which has not been discussed threadbare already. 
Once more, then, I shall by way of concluding this preface 
merely say that my wilhngness to expose my thoughts to your 
examination must, I specially entreat you, be met on your part 
with a desire to listen to one who is no better than you in any 
way but means just to engage you for a while on this occupa¬ 
tion, than which it is difficult to imagine one that is more 
profitable either to the mind or to the soul. Moreover, often 
as you have heard these things before, you like to hear them 
again. I may tell you nothing special, but you may perhaps 
tell yourself at the end, “Well, this gentleman is a good chap 
though he seems to know pretty little. He need not have 
called us together just to listen to this. But it does not matter. 
After all we have heard about our Rama and no time is said 
to be lost if spent that way.” Look at me and receive what 
I say in that genuine spirit of charity. You all know the 
familiar saying that if you drop a vessel into a huge body of 
water, the vessel can only take up its own measure. I can 
do no more, nor can you for that matter. We are all alike. 
Some people are very wise. When they study big books of 
this kind, the thoughts that occur to them and the ideas that 
inspire them are of the most elevated character, having their 
roots in the Sastras and in the sacred laws and make them 
more or less on a par with those original thinkers who laid 
the foundations in ancient times of our culture. From that 
grade to the grade of the ordinary student who brings only 
his own ignorance to the task, there is every grade of equip>- 
ment and every grade of preparation. To each according to 
his capacity. 

Sometime ago, writing of my diffidence to a friend, I 
seemed to have said something like this: ‘Suppose you go 
to the Marina. There is the illimitable ocean spread out 
before us, witness to the majesty and incomprehensibility of 
Nature. On the shore you may have a poet thinking in 
rhapsodies of what he sees and the splendours that meet his 
vision. You may have a philosopher ‘ who will muse and, 
perhaps, reconstruct the very structure of the great thought 
that put those things together in space. You may have a 
pious man who simply takes his mind to the contemplation 
of the Great Being who made the ocean, the sky and all 
things that revolve in eternal Samsara. At the same time 
with,.those .people .of high quality, you may have children 
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who merely take up the sands and throw them at each other. 
Each does his part.’ I am like a child, just throwing a little 
sand at you—perfectly natural—and so, give me my place; 
I am entitled to do what is according to my own nature. 
Can I see the ocean? Do not pity me, do not scorn me; I 
just do what I can; no one can do more. All alike pay 
homage to the ocean,—the illimitable ocean—and I pay my 
homage too. 

Now, then, for a word to indicate my attitude in these 
talks. Those of you—and I know you are amongst the 
majority—who believe in the origin of this story, i.e., who 
think that owing * to the great oppression practised by 
Havana on the Universe—not only on this earth but on the 
whole Universe—the Gods felt compelled to seek help of the 
Almighty and the Almighty taking pity on the Universe 
came down in human form to put an end to the misery of 
the Universe, are fully entitled to believe it. Nothing that 
I shall say, believe me, nothing will disturb you in that faith. 
That faith is not yours alone; it is there, taught in the book; 
throughout the story Valmiki himself represents Sri Rama 
as an Avatar of God, and his great assistants in the story 
as, in a way subordinate to him. Avatars too. I do not 
believe, however often I read the story, that it is possible 
to effect a separation between the parts where the poet 
alludes to Rama merely in his human character with human 
limitations, from those parts where he speaks of him as a 
God descended among men. Those who think that to the 
kernel of the story representing Sri Rama as a man 
subsequent ages added elements of divinity are only guess¬ 
ing, while the story itself, as it is told by Valmiki, has its 
foundation on this faith, and there is no mistake about it. 
I dare not question it; it is there in so many places. Valmiki 
says in so many words that Sri Rama was God but limited 
himself and came down amongst men to function for a certain 
purpose in order to bring deliverance to a suffering Universe. 

But, what is the Teal significance to the understanding 
of the epic of this foundatiom-of faith? You all know that as 
in all literary criticism, in India too, the fundamental posr 
tulate is that an epic is a great work of art which is intended 
expressly for the edification of man. If God took shape 
amongst us as one of us, He did so for the purpose of giving 
VS instruction bow tp live, how to prepare for our parts in 
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life, how to go through it. The epic is to be read with a 
view to benefit by its teaching, to draw at every turn lessons 
of supreme value for the conduct and regulation of ourselves. 
That much is clear. God as Rama was born in the royal 
family of Ayodhya in order that He and those associated 
with Him in various capacities may in their various ways 
exemplify and vindicate to us the very nature of earthly 
existence. If we do not read the poem with that object in 
view, we gain nothing by it, nothing whatever. Ladies, 
whether highly educated or absolutely illiterate, all take lessons 
from Sita’s story. How can they help it? “Sita did so and 
so. Although I may not do exactly alike, although I may 
fail most miserably, I must keep that ideal in view. I must 
never lose sight of what is right and proper as it is 
exemplified in that great life, specially for my benefit. For 
me, Sita and Rama lived and struggled and suffered so that 
I may be a better person than I was born,’^ each one of them 
says to herself. If that is the case, it is worth our while to 
pay attention to the way in which these great characters 
grew up in the hands of the poet almost from the very birth 
until, during their long lives, they go through a variety of 
circumstances and experiences on a scale vastly greater than 
what happens to us here. It seems to me that if a person 
read the poet in order that his soul may be edified, he would 
find,—^just give me your best attention—that that object 
would be best gained by fixing attention on the main 
characters as human beings that played their parts like human 
beings in circumstances that assail and confront human be¬ 
ings at every turn. If at any time or any part in the story 
you say to yourself, knowing the fundamental fact and never 
being able to get away from it, ‘‘Oh! but he was a god; he 
could do anything; she was a goddess and she could do any¬ 
thing; all that has no application to me’’, then, you miss the 
entire point of the story. Every single thing they did, every 
single thing they said, aye, every joy and every grief they 
experienced, they did, said and experienced in order that it 
may throw light upon your own life and give you strong, 
steady, firm, trustworthy guidance in the trials that await 
you. If at any time you say, “This is an impossible thing. 
God may do anything He pleased; He is omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent, omni-penetrative; how does it affect me who 
am §0 unlike in every respect?’* If a person says that^ ho 
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inisses the whole story; he reads for nothing, he listens for 
nothing at all. 

It appears to me, furthermore, that it is no act of impiety 
to study the Ramayana as an epic poem concerning human 
beings. It is an act, on the other hand, which gives to 
Valmiki his own due, establishes him as a man who held 
in his mind—assuming that he was the one that wrote the 
story—a clear, fully-formed, full-blooded conception of men 
and women of superior ability and superior value to us, of 
superior moral stature. I would exhort you all to read the 
poem from this point of view. 

What would you say, for instance, of a most captivating 
drama being played on the stage, characters dressed, every¬ 
thing perfectly fitting each other and portraying the intended 
parts beautifully and* the whole drama being played on the 
highest level so as to make you forget everything else and 
throw your whole being into a study of the story and to 
make you identify yourself for the moment with the hero or 
the heroine, if all df a sudden, the hero flared up on the stage 
and shouted, “Do not believe a word of what I am saying. 
I am only Subbu of the last house!” What would you say 
of characters that suddenly break out in the midst of the most 
exciting part of the story and disenchant you like that, 
disturb the tenor of your thoughts and tell you, “You are 
merely listening here to a part and witnessing a drama on 
the stage; it is not real life. Do not vex yourself, therefore. 
Do not be bothered; it is only a play and the fellow who 
plays the hero is the cook in so-and-so’s house!” Suppose 
somebody throws you off your mind in that way or the 
characters themselves say to one another what they would say 
in ordinary life,—then, you think that somebody has deprived 
you by main force of a great spiritual possession at the time 
when you were watching a great event taking shape before 
you and identifying yourself with it, forgetting everything 
that actually will be when you go home, that actually was 
before you went to the play. While you are there, you 
expect the illusion to be perfectly maintained. Anything in 
the nature of a iar irritates you beyond endurance. I do 
not say that you would be irritated by the commentators 
who say very often, “Well, Sri Rama over-plays his part as 
a mourner for his wife from whom he is separated. Do not 
beli^V^ all this, He wa^ only playing a part.’^ The com- 
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mentator now and then says that. Occasionally, too, gods 
and goddesses come down and witness the great scenes that 
are being played. Let us say Sita is being carried away by 
Havana. Supposing one of the gods said, ^‘That is right! 
The whole thing is developing according to plan. We want 
this thing to happen. And it has happened’^ what would 
you say? 

The Ramayana has been told to us times without 
number. Every line of it has been scanned and commented 
upon minutely, not hundreds, not thousands but millions of 
times over. We have all conned every little thing in it. 
Nevertheless, somehow or other, in our mixed human nature, 
there is a tendency which we nourish to come again and 
yet again to the story, whether before breakfast or after siesta 
in the afternoon or midnight and it is, time to be sleeping. 
At whatever time we go, to whatever place, whoever the ex¬ 
pounder may be, somehow or other there is that in us which 
helps us to put aside all disturbing illusions, all the things that 
are calculated to take us away from the environment of the 
story itself even while our circumstances are such as to 
cause distraction for the time. A child crying or somebody 
falling asleep on you and all the other things may be calling 
attention to the wretched world around you; but even so, 
somehow, there is in all of us—provided we are Hindus by 
training and in spirit, an ability, what shall I call it, an almost 
non-human ability to put aside those distractions and to re¬ 
main under the influence of that illusion as though the whole 
thing were being enacted on the stage by men fully trained 
for the purpose amidst appointments of a first-class character 
which will produce and maintain the illusion at its greatest. 
We have that amongst us. Everyone of us has it and it is 
a marvel how we retain it. 

I should ask you always to put yourselves in that 
condition and remain in it whenever you read this great 
epic. The whole thing is done before you with a set purpose 
and unless you help that purpose to fulfil itself in you, you 
read it for nothing. Everything, therefore depends on the 
way in which you open the book and read it. I take up the 
book anywhere and read it. To me Sri Rama is not divine. 
Nevertheless, the illusion is always there, in full force. I 
can throw myself heart and soul into the very essence of 
the story. “Wlien I read the book, I read that book and dg 
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nothing else; my whole mind is devoted to it. A hard¬ 
hearted man like me, I read it, and, strange to say, there is 
not a page which does not bring tears into my eyes! Any 
foie sentiment, any tender feeling, any affection between 
brother and brother, any ^e-union of beings that have been 
separated for a time, aye, any homage paid to friendship, to 
gratitude or to any of those eternal abiding virtues of human 
character, brings tears into my eyes! I stop; I cannot go on, 
I have to wait and wipe my eyes and then go on. Why do 
I do that? A hardened man of the world, why do I do 
that? Why has it that effect on me? I suppose it is because 
deep down in my nature, going to strata which perhaps in 
my walking life I shall never touch, there is a spirit of the 
utmost reverence and affection for those great characters. 
Why? Even if Rama and Sita were not of this land but were 
the hero and heroine in an alien poem, I should feel probably 
not so very much affected but nearly as deeply. Human 
nature is human nature; whether nurtured here or in another 
land, it is just the same. 

And that brings me to the main point of the lecture 
which I should like you to take away with you, viz., that 
the divinity of Sri Rama need not be questioned for a 
moment, no, I wish I can bring myself to believe it—but, 
I find as a matter of fact, that it is not essential to the 
understanding of the story or to profiting by the story. And, 
I can tell you without boasting that, perhaps, robbed as I 
am of that faith, I am able to get for the building up of my 
own nature more from the Ramayana than many another 
student of that book who believes in the divinity of the 
character but is not able for some reason or other to take 
in the real spirit in which the lives were lived. After all, 
when you come to look at it, it seems to be this way. There 
is the great vault of the heaven above. We are all under it. 
We function under it. Our lives are ordered under it. We 
quarrel and fight, we kill each other, acquire and lose. We 
do so many things under this over-arching heaven. If thus 
the over-arching heaven enters into our lives, our doings and 
sayings, shapes our character and regulates the details of 
our lives, it does so and who can question it? Whether I 
say that it does so or not, the fact is that it does. My belief 
does not affect it; my non-belief cannot abolish it. It is 
there, immutable, eternal, unalterable by the thought of the 
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individual. I may be a man of science, I may be a man of 
logic, I may be a naturalist-minded man, this, that or some¬ 
thing else; but, if there is the influence of heaven on my 
life, though I may be ignorant of it, I cannot get away from 
it. It is there always, affecting everyone of my thoughts, 
giving shape to everyone of my doings, however big or how¬ 
ever small, however significant to other people or however 
devoid of value to others. That which is done by me is 
subject to this eternal, immutable influence. So, if Rama 
and Sita and Hanuman had divinity in them, they had it. 
Everywhere, everywhere in the story, that influence is there 
and will be there. It is not possible, it is not scientific, it 
is not accurate, it is not sensible to say that Rama was divine 
in some of his acts and not divine in others, that Sita behaved 
only in some parts of her life like Lakshmi but that in some 
others she got out of her Lakshmi-hood by some strange device. 
If divinity appertained to these characters, it did appertain, 
aye, and for ever. To try and separate some things in the 
Ramayana from other things in the same book for the quality 
of being especially marked by the divine influence or of being 
especially the symptom of divinity is, it seems to me, to show 
ignorance of the very fundamentals of the poem. The thought of 
divinity need not, therefore, affect your understanding of 
the poem. You may read the poem as an epic, as a great 
epic, that has influenced the whole lives of millions of people 
for generations upon generations. 

One word more. You all know—^I need not elaborate 
it to an audience of this kind, but I will just remind you, 

I need only remind you—^that even the theory of avatar 
philosophically stated applies to all humanity in one sense, 
remote it may be and comprehended only by great students 
of our literature. In one sense, every single creature in this 
planet or elsewhere is merely an emanation from the one and 
only source of all life and the one and only cause of the 
Universe. In that wise, we are all avatars; only, in us the 
divine element is not nearly so prominent as in the case of 
some others. It is a question only of degree, a question, as 
it were, only of the proportion of time and proportion of 
events in which the divinity plays its part. That, really and 
properly considered, is what distinguishes one man from 
another. In a great man, the divine or super-human element 
manifests itself oftener, more clearly and to better purpose 
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than in the case of a comparatively ill-developed man. That 
is why they speak sometimes of the evolution of souls. 
Some souls are developed more than others on a higher 
plane and, therefore, in them it is possible for us to see and 
in their writings and speeches it is possible for us to hear 
more often the note of divinity than in the case of other 
people not so fortunate or so far advanced in evolution as 
they. Sri Rama, if you will allow me for a moment to talk 
of him,—cannot pretend to keep Rama from you any 
longer—was an embodiment of the great virtues of human 
character. Hear him speak, see him do things, have any¬ 
thing to do with him, come under his influence; you cannot 
escape the touch of divinity. That is why a study of his 
life is more profitable to us from the point of view of the 
soul than the study of the life of other heroes. 

Lives of other peoples are not without instruction too. 
Less evolved characters there always have been. For 
instance, it is the function of poets and novelists and others 
of sorts to create for our benefit, out of their superior 
knowledge and superior creative power, characters whom it 
is worth our while to study, to make them function upon a 
stage where human circumstances prevail, so that from these 
imperfect characters living in very imperfect conditions and 
created so as to dwell in our imagination by men of imper¬ 
fect development in authorship,—even these characters, I 
say, we do not read of without some profit. You take the 
novels of our greatest writers. They are not without benefit 
to us unless we read them as we play cards. But to those 
that study these great and moving books, with their hearts 
working on them, with their minds playing on them, and 
deriving at every stage something of value to their own 
building up, to them, all these books, like Jean Valjean, for 
instance, are of immense educational and spiritual value. I am 
mentioning this just for the purpose of enforcing this point 
that even if a hard-hearted man, intellectually well-trained 
and merely prepared to learn and improve,—even if such a 
man came to study the Ramayana and took it up only as 
a great poem written with a great purpose by a great man,— 
even if one did that one would profit immensely. We all 
do much more; we all value the Ramayana not merely as an 
epic poem but as a poem that has gone to the shaping of 
the whole pf India’s history. It is that which charges that 
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epic and the Mahabharata and other books of that nature 
with the deepest instructional value to us and we shall do 
well, therefore, with our minds attuned to the gathering of 
these spiritual lessons, to pay attention to the great characters, 
Sri Rama, Sita, Hanuman and the others, as they slowly 
evolve. For, it is possible for us to see a certain evolution 
even of these characters. It is not as if they were bom so. 
Sri Rama was no doubt God. But he came into the world 
like a child, was brought up like a child; a great teacher took 
him in hand, taught him everything, taught him archery, 
taught him fighting, taught him the things of the world, taught 
him the great meaning and the purpose of the rivers and 
mountains and sacred places and the inner meaning of sacri¬ 
fices. So it was that Rama grew under Visvamitra. 
Visvamitra is no small man though I have never ceased to 
blame Valmiki for dismissing him so abruptly at the end 
never to meet him again. What a part Visvamitra played! 
Just think of that! A man who had the making of the whole 
of Sri Rama’s character, who taught him not merely tapas, 
yajna, the daily sacrifices, prayers and all that but, the very 
art of war; a man who made Sri Rama what he was, who 
took Rama in hand in his plastic childhood, gave him shape 
and fitted him for the greatest part played by anyone,—a man 
of that type to be dismissed so summarily! Was it fair I ask, 
of the poet? I think it is a sudden exit, not to be tolerated. 

So Rama grew in family life, under father and mother 
and under, like any of us, a step-mother, who had human 
frailties, unfortunately. He had his difficulties of a joint 
family. You see how he went through them all in a story 
full of the tenderest pathos and the most moving emotions. 
You must study the character of Rama. 

Generally speaking, when there is a very highly developed 
character in a book, when you have a Sri Rama, critics of 
the modern day tell us: “Oh, Sri Rama? He is an uninspir¬ 
ing character. What is there in him? He is a monster of 
perfection. Before you turn the hundredth page, you can 
say exactly what he will say or what he will do next. He 
will do the right thing, the proper thing, and what must be 
done. He is not like us; he does not belong to us.” When 
in any book, a character is painted and portrayed almost 
perfect, the critic is very impatient. He says, “I want a man 
of flesh and blood like me^ a fellow who is subject to the 
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same temptations, who wants to eat well, who must have 
first-class coffee in the morning, a human being like me, who 
goes through life struggling like me, pinched, pressed, tortured, 
as most of us are. I want to know how a great man comes 
out of that all. That is a great man, who, going through 
the mill, undergoing my experiences, suffering my sufferings, 
enjoying my joys, still comes out top, overcoming all those 
handicaps and limitations, showing in his fullest develop¬ 
ment the grandeur of human character, approaching the 
divinity from which he came and I came and you came, too. 
That is what we want,” such critics say. “We want a man 
who is not a superman; that has no value to us. We want 
a man essentially human in his feelings, in his outlook on 
life, in his struggles and triumphs. We want him to be 
human, and being human, to triumph over his human 
limitations, develop his divinity, and in the end establish 
himself in the throne of human hearts as King, unsurpassed.” 
Sri Ramachandra than whom there is no better as husband, 
as son, as: king, as man, we see him growing up. That is 
the beauty of the Ramayana. The man who reads the 
Ramayana thinking that from the beginning he is dealing 
with God, will get nothing out of it. You must read the 
story as a human story, lived among human beings by a 
human being, and, then. Oh, v/hat rich treasures there are 
of wisdom in it! 

I do not know how long I will take over Sri Rama. 
But however often we dwell on him, however long we 
deal with him, in whatever way we understand him, his 
life comprehending all other lives, playing its part in the 
shaping of every other incident, will be full of lessons. By 
way of preparation, as it were, I may tell you that I shall beg 
you to deal with Rama not as a man in whom there was 
all knowledge, all propriety, all virtue, from the very 
beginning, unfailing till the very end—that is not the way 
to read his life—^but, as a man who struggled, who was 
tempted, who had his* weaknesses—do not be surprised; I 
am not committing any defamation or any blasphemy; he 
had his weaknesses—^who put them down, overcame them, 
surpassed them all. It is only as we shall study Rama in 
that light that we shall get the richest treasure of wisdom from 
this great epic which I shall venture to study with you in our 
future talks. 



SECOND LECTURE* 

With deep salutations to the audience. Ladies and 
gentlemen! For a man like me who wishes to keep close to 
Valmiki’s text, it is a disadvantage not to be able to quote 
from memory. In my experience, I have scarcely met an 
expositor of the Ramayana who is unable to reel off verses 
without any help. In that respect, as in others, I am unusual. 
If I want to refer to any verses, I shall be obliged to read. 

The four brothers were bom within a few hours of one 
another and there was not, therefore, any occasion for making 
differences between them on account of age. But in the 
Ramayana, seniority is established carefully and as between 
Bharata and Lakshmana it also becomes a matter of some 
Uttle dispute. Valmiki even says that they were all alike 
except that Rama had a different complexion from the rest. 
Sometimes he uses the same adjective with reference to 
them. But, from the beginning the superiority of Sri Rama 
is placed beyond all doubt. In all respects, he was un¬ 
approached even by his brothers. 

In the beginning, the great qualities of the family are 
described under heads of appearance, learning, conduct, 
skill of various kinds and so on. I need not refer to them. 
They were, except for small differences among each other, 
without rivals in the rest of the world. The poet specially 
refers to their character. He speaks of their devotion to 
the truth and to the interests of the subjects. He, especially, 
speaks of their feelings, their unaffected feelings, of reverence 
towards elders, mentioning the parents by pre-eminence. 
That, of course, confers a unique distinction on this family. 
But I think, as students of Indian history and of history in 
general and as students who are aware of the fortunes of 
royal families, we must take it as a very special good fortune 
of this Ikshvaku family that, althcfugh there were four 
brothers, there were no rivalries among them, no attempts 
to pass one another, no feeling at any time of close competi¬ 
tion in any respect. If we think for a moment of the children 
of even wealthy fancdlies well known to us, we can appreciate 
the unique character of this particular family. 


* 12 - 4 - 44 . 
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The poCt plunges at once into the attempts of the old 
King to get the boys married, although they were just fifteen 
or over. And as he was consulting his ministers and precep¬ 
tors, there enters the famous Rishi, Visvamitra. King 
Dasaratha seems to have had a fatal defect of promising in 
haste and repenting at leisure. He did that in this case. 
When Visvamitra appeared on the scene, he greeted him with 
the warmest of welcomes and offered to do anything he 
wanted in an excess of devotion, leaving no loophole for him¬ 
self. Visvamitra fixed him down and was not slow to state 
his demand. He said he was performing a yajna which was 
threatened by two rakshasas and their followers, Maricha and 
Subahu. The two rakshasas themselves, the rishi was careful 
to explain, were the instruments of King Havana of Lanka. 
When King Havana was unable to do mischief himself, he 
must have been deputing these two men under him. Dasaratha 
at once offered his own services and said, ‘T am not unfamiliar 
with tactics of war. I will come and stand by you instead of 
my son.^^ When the name of Havana was mentioned, Dasa¬ 
ratha trembled all over; the poor man drew back. He said, 
“He is not the sort of chap whom I would care to meet.’’ And 
then,—I ought to point out that the poet shows one of his great 
qualities here,—^he puts into the mouth of the King, under the 
influence, no doubt, of fear and hesitation, passages of great 
rhetorical merit. You know one of the devices of ancient and 
modern rhetoricians is repetition of phrases that are either 
high-sounding or happy in their making-up. There are two 
expressions which Dasaratha uses freely : 

These he repeats five or six times in a 

manner which impresses us as coming from the poor man’s 
distressed heart. Visvamitra, no doubt like himself, got 
thoroughly excited and said he would go away. He uses an 
ironical expression: “You remain in this place ruling your 
kingdom with your wellknown capacity to fulfil promises.” 
With that slightly sarcastic cut he is about to depart, when 
Vasishtha intervenes with his great authority and, instructing 
Dasaratha in the special characteristics of the visitor advises 
the King most earnestly to fall in with his wishes. Dasaratha 
agrees and by way of complying with the demand, says the 
poet, sends for Sri Rama and Lakshmana. We have got to notice 
that Visvamitra did not ask for Lakshmana. He hardly men- 

1. L 20, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12. 2. I. 20. 25, 26. 
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tioned the name. But, apparently, in that family it was 
impossible to think of Sri Rama without at the same time 
thinking of Lakshmana too. That was no subtle thought in 
the case of Dasaratha. When he thought of sending Sri Rama, 
he knew Lakshmana would go too; so, he sends for both of 
them. 

At this point it would be well if I drew your attention 
to a phrase which for its beauty and expressiveness is hardly 
equalled. This is the way in which the poet describes the 
relation between Sri Rama and Lakshmana. He says ‘Laksh¬ 
mana is like a second life to Sri Rama, only he functions out¬ 
side Sri Ramans body.’ Sometimes he uses the two phrases 
together and that is extraordinary. The poet seems to be very 
fond of it himself and he uses it frequently. 

HTOT II 

q ^ iil!Tr i 

g^jirqg7r^?Tii?5^r% iT % ^ ii I. 18. 27-9 

‘Sri Rama cannot sleep without Lakshmana nor would he 
eat anything sweet unless Lakshmana partook of it too.’ 

5TVI5: II 1- 18. 30 

‘If ever Sri Rama went out hunting, Lakshmana would be at 
his back with drawn bow.’ In the Aranyakanda, Surpanakha, 
in describing her adventure with the brothers to Havana, uses 
that expression. In fact, Surpanakha’s behaviour is extra¬ 
ordinary. Ihough when she was with them she was not 
particularly truthful or respectful, when she describes the 
brothers and the wife to her master an(l brother, she is exceed¬ 
ingly truthful. She describes them in language of genuine 
appreciation, gives them their true character without any 
deduction. Even Sita she describes as of extraordinary charm, 
though she offered when talking to Sri Rama to take the place 
of ‘that deformed woman’. About Lakshmana she says 

“ qrf: ” TTI. 34 13 
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In the Yuddhakanda, when one of Havana’s informers Suka> 
describes Lakshmana to him, he uses the same expression: 

’ VI. 28 . 25 

When Lakshmana lies on the ground rendered breathless by 
Havana’s sakti and Sri Rama laments over his body, the poet 
says: 

■gnt sTm 

5;^.T iTs;f!7rHTJI || V'T. 102. 9 

I am mentioning these various uses of the expression only to 
shew that Valmiki, like other poets, is fond of repeating 
expressions that liave been given a happy form. 

In another place, Sri Rama himself says to Lakshmana 
when his crowning as the Yuvarajah yet seemed probable: 

flnt^ ^'Sr^^'Tr^R jl ![, 4. 43 

This grcTt access of ^orvuno that lias cemo to me’, he savs, 
T am going to sliare v/ith you. It is not for me exclusively. 
It IS yours as well, bar, to mo, you are iRi i; c..<m\URT 1 
Again, Sri Rama says: 

-1 f; <1^*1 R RfhTJUT H 11.4. 44 

Tt I wish these things at any lime, it is not so much on 
my own account as that you may share them with me’. 
IdentiTication cl that kind between brothers in a royal family, 
who may be either proclaimed or covert rivals in ordinary 
life, is something out of the common. In fact, the affection 
and the bond between these two brothers parallelled only 
by the affection and the bond between the other two brothers 
is so unique in story or in fable that it would be necessary for 
us to dwell on it exclusively at one of our meetings. Today 
I do not mean to do ipore than just to say that it is unique 
and that for several reasons it is worth our while to pursue 
this relationship as it was displayed time after time in the most 
wonderful manner in the story. At present, you will, perhaps^ 
allow me to pass on to another point that is noteworthy. As 
I am keeping close to Valmiki’s text, you will allow me now 
R— 2 
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and then to refer to the poet’s peculiarities when they rise 
above the page, as it were, and strike your notice. 

Lakshmana was so much a part of Sri Rama and the fact, 
apparently, was so well known to everybody that, as the story 
develops from sarga to sarga and Sri Rama and Lakshmana 
under the guidance of Visvamitra go through various adven¬ 
tures, observing great vows and learning great things and 
adding to their knowledge of everything, we find, curiously 
enougli, that Visvamitra, who did not invite Lakshmana, takes 
notice of him only very rarely. If he talks to them, he only 
says, 'Rama, Raghava’ addressing the elder brother. It would 
be uncharitable to assume that he did not like the presence of 
Lakshmana or that he wished intentionally to ignore him. 

I suppose in his mind too, as in the minds of everybody else, 
to speak to Rama was to speak to the other brother too. You 
need not specially have a form of address for it. As he gives 
them instruction in various matters, he mentions Rama and 
not Lakshmana except once or twice and that when he uses 
the dual number. Even when he taught them the great twin- 
mantras of Bala and Atibala, he taught them to Sri Rama. The 
commentator, hard put to it to explain the matter, says that 
Lakshmana is also included in the word Rama by Upa- 
lakshana, the Sanskritic equivalent for one of the forms of 
the English figure of speech, synecdoche. When Sri Rama is 
mentioned, Lakshmana is also included in it. Another com¬ 
mentator giving this explanation adds as an alternative, if 
some of you should be displeased with it, perhaps, that having 
learnt it directly from Visvamitra, Sri Rama taught it to 
Lakshmana later on privately. But, one way or another, it 
is noteworthy how Lakshmana, by himself no small or mean 
person, is in the story treated as if he were in physical body 
as in functions and characteristics only a part of Sri Rama. 

Now, I come to another point in the development of the 
story as to Rama’s character. On this point I shall have to 
dwell at some little length and quote from the text. Sri 
Rama and Lakshmana received their first baptism in bloody 
war when they met Tataka in her own forest known as 
Tatakavana. Here again it is noteworthy that Visvamitia, 
when he stated his troubles to the old King, mentioned only 
Maricha and Subahu as his tormentors. He carefully omitted 
the name of Tataka. Why he did is a guess to which we 
may give a moment’s attention but it is a guess only. Not 
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that she was not disturbing the yajna, for one of the epithets 
that Visvamitra applies to her later on is I. 26. 22. 

She was also tormenting. Nevertheless, if he did not 
mention her to King Dasaratha when he applied for help, it 
can be accounted for in this way: Visvamitra knew that the 
King would not readily consent to give Sri Rama and that he 
would have to state his case as attended with as little danger 
as possible. To go and tell Dasaratha at once, ‘Besides these 
two people, there is the she-devil, Tataka, whom also Sri 
Rama will have to dispose of’ would be, perhaps, to have 
added to his difficulties. For, in those days as in these, even 
a case-hardened warrior hesitated to take the life of a woman. 
Visvamitra knew that there was no putting this woman out 
of action except by the extreme step of taking her life. To 
have told the old King, ‘Well, I am taking your son and asking 
hirh the first thing in his military career to kill a woman’ 
would perhaps be to have made his application in an impossible 
court. I guess, therefore, that that was why he kept this 
fact from Dasaratha although it must have been coming up 
to his own consciousness every minute he was talking to the 
old King. 

Before he meets Tataka, Visvamitra warns Sri Rama. 
‘This is a tricky woman,’ Visvamitra tells him, ‘Do not show 
any softness to her. Kill her: that is the only thing to do 
with her. And, do not hesitate. Do not be squeamish because 
she is of the wrong sex.’ Visvamitra further says, ‘People 
like you, who are Princes and have the first duty to protect 
your subjects from harm, cannot afford to have these small 
scruples conflicting with it. If it is necessary to kill a woman, 
kill a woman, and this is one such. I warn you beforehand. 
Do not show Ghrina to her. 

qm qr ii 

3rf| 5T?=qT :t II T. 25. 18-19 

Sri Rama takes this injunction in good part. For, the 
Rishi had taken care to quote precedents also. He bad said, 
‘Do not suppose I am asking you to be the first king in the 
world to go. and kill a woman. Great beings have done it 
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before you. Indra killed Manthara, while Maha Vishnu 
himself killed the wife of Bhrigu. And, then, take this man 
Parasurama; he killed his mother. With these precedents 
and others, you ought to have no scruple'. We have got to 
take note of the fact that at the first flush, Sri Rama took 
it in good part. ‘My father when he gave me to you', he 
said, ‘enjoined me to follow you and to obey you, to do what¬ 
ever you bade do without hesitation. My father is a great 
King and you are a great Rishi and my preceptor. Whjr 
am I going to say ‘No'?' 

?! II I. 2(’. 4 

Sri Rama says it is a gi'eat duty and he v/ill kill Tataka: 
^ I Having said that, a few moments later, when Tataka 
appeared before him, somehow, his conscience smote him. His 
inborn instincts re-appeared. He says to Lakshmana, ‘Look at 
this terrible woman. Weak people who see her merely will die. 
But, look here, she is a woman. I am not going to forget 
that fact. The only thing that is wanted is that Visvamitia 
should be free of her trouble. I will take care that she is 
(in our modern military language) immobilised. I will 
prevent her from doing him harm. Let us take off her hand, 
the lobes of her ears, deform her and send her away: she 
will be harmless.’ So, by an arrow he cut off her arms. 
Lakshmana, not wishing to be behindhand, sent another arrow 
and cut off her ears and the tip of her nose. But the woman 
assumed protean forms and showered stones on them without 
end. She could not be seen and she did great mischief by 
her power of assuming various forms and also of remaining 
concealed from view. So, the poor brothers were much 
harassed. They sent their arrows in the direction whence 
the sounds came but their attempts were not wholly 
successful. The woman had still great mischief in her.. 
Visvamitra seeing the trouble they were in reminded him, 
T told you so. She is not a woman t® whom you ought to 
show any mercy. She is not fit for that sort of treatment. 
L told you, “kill her.” The sun is going down. If you let 
five minutes pass, it will be too late, for after sun-down, 
these rakshasas become ten times more powerful than during, 
day. Despatch her now.' So Rama did: he killed her. 
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We have got to look at this matter from the strictly 
disciplinal point of view. It is worth while spending a few 
minutes discussing this matter. Why did Sri Rama of whose 
straight thinking and straight acting none of us have any 
doubt, why did he, having passed his word, ^ in a 

few minutes disobey the sage and not kill Tat aka at once? 
Why did he delay and say to Lakshmana that he would try 
merely to render her impotent for mischief? It is here we 
have to be a little bit careful how we judge Sri Rama in this 
matter at the very beginning of our discussions about him. 
Although there is no help from the commentators—and I 
have not had any from previous expositors—I think I should 
put it this way: In all big matters, Sri Rama trusted his own 
judgment and would not follow others’ unless their deliver¬ 
ances coincided with his own judgment. Where he still had 
a lingering doubt he preferred to follow his own instincts. 
He had without thinking of it promised Visvamitra that he 
would take Tataka’s life at once. But, at the last moment, 
when it came to the actual test,—as it happens to us some¬ 
times when the real moment for action comes, whatever our 
resolution, hesitation creeps in,—he said, Tf I can in spirit 
obey Visvamitra, it is enough. Why should I follow him to 
the very letter? I will make her absolutely powerless.’ I 
think I would not have the smallest hesitation in acquitting 
Sri Rama of any intention either to disobey the sage or to 
go back on his own plighted word. These hesitations and 
doubts assail men at every turn, whatever your mind may be 
and however firmly you might have made it up, when the 
actual moment for action comes; and there is no saying that 
some feeling that you had put down for the moment when 
things were far away might not reappear in full force and 
ask that you should pay respect to it. That is how I would 
put it. As for the duty of sparing the other sex, I think 
Visvamitra enunciated a good rule and a sound law. To a 
king, the highest duty, the most sovereign requirement, is 
protection of those who deserve protection; the other duties 
fall into the background. However great, therefore, may 
be the consideration that you give to woman, it must give 
place, as the old Rishi said, to this supreme necessity,—duty 
of protection. You cannot allow a great yajna and all the 
consequences that flow from it to be marred by this scruple. 
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I think that is the lesson that we have to take from this little 
episode. 

I would now come to an important landmark in the 
Balakanda. We come to the context where Visvamitra and 
the rishis propose to Sri Rama and Lakshmana that they 
should go to Mithila and the attraction in Mithila, as they 
put it, is twofold. King Janaka is performing a great sacrifice 
and it is worth watching it. Another thing is that in that 
King's possession there is a great divine bow, the one which 
Siva used when he destroyed the Tripuras. That bow has 
come into Janaka’s possession. The exact way, the stages 
through which it passed are not uniformly described in the 
poem nor is it necessary for us to go into that controversy 
and fix it. One way or another, Janaka at that time possessed 
the bow. So, these Rishis including Visvamitra told Sri Rama 
and Lakshmana, ‘We go to Mithila in order that we may be 
present at that great sacrifice and in order also that you may 
see this famous bow which was handled by the great god 
in a great action and which subsequently has attracted the 
notice of all kinds of people because they came and tried 
to lift it and draw it. They could do neither. So you had 
better go and see it.' I want you to notice here one thing. 
Valmiki's omissions are very striking. At that very time, 
it was well known that Janaka had ordered it to be known 
that his daughter Sita was to be given as bride to that person 
who would take the bow and string it. She was, therefore, 
to be Virya-sulka. Visvamitra and the rishis should have 
known it. Visvamitra could not have been innocent of the 
matter. Nevertheless, they did not mention it to Sri Rama. 
They only mentioned to Rama what the bow was. I think 
that is one of those significant reticences which even our 
elders practise in daily life. They want young ones not to 
know everything. They like to keep some things from them 
so that they may be surprised or that they may not by 
anticipation disable themselves in any way from the perform¬ 
ing of the great duty. Whichever the intention may be—it 
may differ in different cases—Visvamitra must have thought 
to himself ‘I will not tell Rama about his having to try his 
hand on the bow.’ When they go there and King Janaka 
asks ‘Who are these Princes who look so handsome’, he says 
who they are and that they have come to see ihe bow. 
Then Janaka says for the first time, ‘Oh, the bow! You 
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know I have made a promise that whoever is able to mani¬ 
pulate it should be the husband of my daughter Sita? If 
Rama is lucky, he will be my son-in-law’. Of course, you 
must know the decorous way in which Rama would behave. 
Ke said never a word. The bow was brought. It would 
appear five thousand men had to drag the carriage which had 
eight wheels. When the bow was brought, Janaka was say¬ 
ing by way of encouragement how many fellows had come 
and been unable even to lift it. As this fifteen year old boy 
stood in front of the thing, apparently hesitantly and coyly, 
the audience must have felt ‘He is going to be another failure.’ 
Visvamitra only said ‘Show it to these boys. Let them .see 
it.' The great box came over and he lifted the lid and looked 
at the bovs^. And, in a tone of apparent humility, he asked, 
‘May I touch it?’ They both said, ‘Yes, certainly’. Rama 
again asked, ‘May I take it and try to work it?’ and they 
said, ‘Oh yes.’ Without any obvious effort, he took the bow 
and bending it, strung the instrument but it broke in his 
hands in twain. As it broke, the poet says, the world shook, 
everybody dropped in fear, birds and beasts alike were 
seized with a great fright; only King Janaka, the two brothers, 
and Visvamitra were able to maintain their posture. The 
rest of the world'was thrown out of balance. As the bow 
broke, amidst such demonstrations, Janaka at once said, 
‘My heart’s wish is fulfilled. I have foimd the suitable 
bridegroom. Now, I will send x>eople, trusted messengers, 
lo Dasaratha and ask him to come and bless the couple as 
they become husband and wife.’ 

• 

In narrating. this story subsequently to Anasuya, Sita 
gives a slightly different account. That is one of the 
characteristics of the poem. An episode is not always 
repeated in the same language or in the same order of its^ 
details. Some little discrepancy is to be generally found. In 
this case, however, as it is one of the principles of exegesis, 
I do not think it necessary to say that there is any inconsist¬ 
ency. What Sita says is “As soon as the bow' was broken 
and I became, the vicfor’s property, my father took water in 
a vessel and was about to give me away on the spot to Sri 
Rama but Sri Rama said ‘No, I cannot accept a wife whom 
my father has not approved of’.” So, King Janaka had to 
send messengers. That is the way Sita puts it. Her recol¬ 
lection must be correct, I take it. There are also other 
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discrepancies between the two accounts but we are not at the 
moment concerned with the rest. This, however, is of some 
significance as I .shall refer to it later. 

I1 II. 118. 61 

‘He was not willing to take me on the spot as one conquered, 
because he wanted to know his father’s wish in the matter.’ 

You know as soon as Dasaratha received the message of 
Janaka, he rejoiced and set out to Mithila with his great 
preceptors and the army too. Now, there is a point here 
worth mentioning. As you read the text, you find Sita stood 
on a footing somewhat different from the footing occupied by 
her sister Urmila and her cousins Mandavi and Srutakirti. 
She had been conquered already. She had fallen to the lot 
of Sri Rama. But, as you know, three other weddings also 
took place at the same time. How did they take place? That 
is a thing worth seeing from the text. Janaka did not olf^r 
Urmila to Lakshmana—that is the great point—nor were 
Mandavi and Srutakirti offered to Bharata and Satrughna 
respectively. The poet, apparently following the Brahma- 
vivaha system, said that in form. Vasishtha, having given 
the long pedigree of the Ikshvaku family, concluded his 
oration—a catalogue of names—with these words: ‘And now. 
Oh King, I solicit the hand of Sita for Sri Rama and the hand 
of Urmila for Lakshmana.’ For the first time, the thing is 
mentioned then. It is not as if Janaka had a large number 
of horoscopes that liad bem examined, had run about offering 
the girl to this man and ihat, had enquired, ‘Do you want 
Rs. 20,000 or more?’ The old prescribed thing was for the 
bridegroom’s men appointed for the purpose,—Vaidiks, learned 
men,—to go about and find out a suitable bride. That was 
*what was done. Vasishtha- soliciting the hand of Urmila 
for Lakshmana, the other wedding being taken as a matter 
of course, was in conformity with the usage. Then Visva- 
mitra took up the story. He says, ‘Now a rare thing in human 
history has happened. Whoever heard of two kings like Janaka 
and Dasaratha coming at one place! Satananda here and 
Vasishtha there, the Ikshvakus and the Videhas, now that 
we are all here, I request you. King Janaka, to give your 
brother’s daughters also to the other two sons of the Ayodhya 
monarch.’ The proposal came from the bridegroom’s side; 
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the solicitation was all the other way. When the ceremony 
actually takes place, the famous verse which can never be 
repeated too often on' auspicious occasions was spoken by 
Janaka. He held his daughter Sita by the hand and fixing 
her before Sri Rama within sight of the Agni he said: 

^ I 

^ ^ qrfq^T II 

II 1. 73. 27-28 

‘Here is my daughter who is going to be your partner in all 
the prescribed duties. Take her and be blessed. Take her 
right hand in yorr right hand. She will be faithful unto you 
and bring you the best of luck and she will follow you like 
your shadow, for ever and for ever.’ So was that marriage 
concluded. The other pairs were also united in holy wedlock. 

Passing over the dread episode of Parasurama, I will, 
with your permission, come to the concluding part of the 
Balakanda where the poet describes the condition of 
transcendental bliss in which these four couples lived together 
under Dasaratha’s roof. The poet has no words good enough 
to describe the closeness of the union of the ways in which 
husband pleased wife and wife pleased husband. Especially 
does he refer to the couple, Rama and Sita, for, as it will 
happen in this fateful story, Bharata and Satrughna were 
early laktm away by Yiidhajit. Whether Mandavi and 
Srutakirti followed them to Kekaya, the poet does not 
mention. Our poet is peculiar; he cares only for Sita. He 
has work enough describing her, detailing her deeds and 
bringing before the reader her great qualities. Tlie other 
llii'ee brides are not mentioned. In fact, Mandavi and Sruta¬ 
kirti have tJieir names mentioned only once. Whether they 
went to Kekaya is not known to us. Even when Bharata 
returned—he returned only after Dasaratha’s death of which 
ho did not know at the time—Mandavi and Srutakirti arc 
not mentioned. If the^ poet did not think it necessary to say 
anything about them, I suppose it is reasonable on our part 
to pay no attention to them. We cannot help it. Let us 
suppose that everything was all right with them. 

But, there is one little point that has lent itself to some 
controversy. As the poet describes the love of Sita to Rama 
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and of Rama to Sita, he uses highly poetical and suggestive- 
language. He says, ‘They read each other’s thoughts readily; 
in fact these told each other what they wanted. The tongue 
and the lips did not play any part, nor perhaps did the eyes; 
heart spoke to heart. Hridaya and Hridaya commingled. The 
desire of each was known to the other. It is difficult to say 
who loved whom the more’. And, then, in a verse the poet 
says: 


g i^\\ I. 77. 27 

That expression was expounded here once by a highly 
esteemed authority, Saliiti Vallabha T. Sundaracharyar. 
Sri Rama cherished Sita, the poet says, thinking that or for 
the reason that she was given to him or chosen for him by 
his father. L is astonishing that the poet should say this 
in particular not of Mandavi, Urmila, or Srutakirti who got 
their husbands by choice of their fathers, but of Sri Rama 
who did not get his wife through the choice of his father. 
He won her by his own prowess, The skilled poet 

mentions this point, perhaps, because he remembered at the 
time what Sita says later on that Sri Rama was unwilling to 
conclude the marriage without his father’s consent. The 
father had to come and say ‘Yes’ before Sri Rama would 
take her. Perhaps, to emphasise a little point the poet has 
specially used it in that case. I have not seen the curious 
commentary in which it is also said that the word here 

does not refer to Dasaratha but to Janaka, fro being 
taken to mean frj^TTr. Because, although it might have been 
a genuine svayamvara, the Brahma form was gone through 
and Janaka gav’^e her into the hands of Sri Rama. But, what¬ 
ever it is, it is worth noting that in the case of Sri Rama, 
whether it was the choice of the father or his mere consent, 
it was one of the reasons which augmented the love of the 
couple for each other. ‘My wife has, po doubt, come to me 
because I was strong and could bend that bow. But, my 
father has heartily consented to this alliance. She is, there¬ 
fore, for that reason also dear to me’—I think it is best to 
take it that way and ascribe to Sri Rama in this connection 
another great virtue, that he did not at any time forget or 
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underweigh the importance of doing great things in his life 
onl}^ with the full consent and approval of his father. The 
choice of a wife is one of those vital matters, according to 
Hindu notions—they are fast passing away—in which the 
father of the bridegroom takes an important part. In this 
case, although Dasaratha comes into the story late, still the 
very fact that he was present at the marriage and gave his 
full consent was as good to Rama as it was to his brothers 
in whose cases the old Hindu law was in full operation. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—I said the other day that among 
human relationships, that between the brothers Rama and 
Lakshmana was unique. Of that there is express evidence 
in the Poem. Affection is not measurable, and it is only by 
personal experience that we can realize the difference in 
depth between one affection and another. We have seen al¬ 
ready that the love that drew Rama and Sita together was 
most remarkable. When she was lost to him there was no 
limit to the grief tliat he bore, no limit to the exertion that 
he made to recover,—in fact the whole poem deals with that 
topic. Ho could not find any rest being away from her. He 
nearly went mad. He wandered from place to place in the 
forest. He raved. He implored the trees and hills and 
rivers. He threatened the gods with destruction of the 
world. He threatened to take his own life. Lakshmana was 
hard put to it to comfort him in this extreme sorrow. That 
the unparalleled exertions which Rama was putting forth were 
however not for Siia's own sake, but for Honour, there is no 
hint till the climax, till we come to the killing of Ravana and 
the summoning of Sita to his great presence. We have no indi¬ 
cation whatever of the feeling that overcome him at that 
supreme moment, the feeling that Sita had a stain, or might 
be supposed to have a stain, on her character, and that to take 
her back as Queen of Ayodhya would be tarnishing the honour 
of his family and of himself. Every moment, before the death 
of Ravana, he seems to have regarded her as his very life. 
Often he found that it was impossible to live without her. 
Then when he saw her, in the presence of his friends, this 
black suspicion arose in his mind, and he uttered words of 
cruelty which today make hard reading for us and bring 
tears to the eyes of every one. 

And yet, this great love which Rama put aside so firmly 
at that moment, and which has found beautiful expression 
in many places in the poem, this romantic love, was exceeded 
by the love he bore to Lakshmana. That was in its own 
class. There are three places where Sri Rama declared in 
so many words that Gita was not so high in his affection as 

*19-4-44. 
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Lakshmana. I will just read two or three striking passages 
in which this comparison is made by himself, passages of 
striking beauty and pathos. In Yuddhakanda, when Rama 
and Lakshmana were both prostrated by the effect of the 
‘naga-bana', serpent arrows, of Indrajit, Rama came to him¬ 
self a little before his brother, and seeing him look as though 
without life, he expresses his grief in many slokas of surpass¬ 
ing appeal from which I shall read three. 

f% 5 ^ hI-cTTT ^T'f f% ■JrlR'TJf 5TT I 

VI. 49. 5 

Here is one of those express comparisons—“what would it 
matter to me if my brother was dead and lost to me, even 
if I got back Sita? ” 

^ wr ^ || Vf. 4-1). 0 

“A wife quite the equal of S\ta may be found if wo make 
a thorough search in the earth, but a brother like Lakshmana, 
supreme in war, it will be very difficult to find.” 

gpFrqHrgq‘4q: n yi. 40. 7 

“If Lakshmana is really gone, I shall myself take my own 
life in the presence of these allies of mine (vanaras).” 

Then another time, when Lakshmana had been struck a 
shrewd blow by Ravana's ‘sakti’, he lay, too, apparently dead; 
and then, 

■STT^^ JTT'ir I 

il VI. 102. 9 

Rama cried out in great affliction: 

jTt Jf-T mj^fer. i 

qmjqq,!! VI 49.17* 

Tn tlie BOMBAY Ed. from which the Lecturer was quoting, this 
verse occurs both in this context and in the ‘ Nagapasabandha * scene; 
in the M. L. J. Ed., followed in this Volume it occurs only in the latter. 
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“Even as Lakshmana followed me into the hardships and 
terrors of the forest, so will I after him follow him into the 
abode of Yama.” 

^ ^ ^ I 

3 ^ IT 'T^TfJr ^rar h VI. 102. 12-13 

This is practically a repetition of the former idea. 'Wives 
are easy to get in many parts of the world. Dear relations 
may be seen almost anywhere. But I do not know any 
region of the earth where a brother like Lakshmana can 
be had.^^ In the same place you read: 

iTw qr 3 l 

'‘It is better to die at this place,and then you have this 
somewhat remarkable saying from Sri Rama 

(Bombay Ed.) VI. 101. 18* 

This allusion to a previous birth is not easy to find in the 
case of Sri Ranxa. I came across it only in this passage; 
I am not aware of any other passage**. Sri Rama, accord¬ 
ing to the Poet, being an incarnation of Vishnu, a previous 
birth is unimaginable; and that he should ascribe his 
misfortunes to misdeeds in a previous birth passes our 
comprehension. 

To proceed, when Lakshmana was revived by Sushena 
with the aid of the ‘oshadhis,’ sovereign herbs fetched 
specially for the purpose by Hanuman, Sri Rama embracing 
his brother uttered this sentiment to him: 

^ ^ || VI. 102. 40-41 

Then we have testimony to this disparity in the affection 
Sri Rama bore to Lakshmana and that he bore to Sita. It 
is to be found in Sundarakanda, ^yhere Sita herself in a 

♦These tv^o half verses are not in the M. L. J. Ed. 

♦♦Publishers' Note. Reference may be made to III. 63. 

^ TPn ^vftjcHcITfST qTTTl^r I 
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passage of rare charm which describes the character of 
LaEsHmaha^lSaysTKi^^ Hanuman: — 

WT \\ V. 38. (52 

Hanuman, who had seen how Rama suffered agonies by 
thoughts of Sita, must have thought that the man who could 
survive separation from Sita must be a hard-hearted person. 
To Hanuman whose opinions of Rama and Sita were so high, 
Sita herself says:—‘you don’t know! Lakshmana is dearer 
to my husband than I am.’ Women know this by instinct, 
they can weigh love in the truest of scales—their innate 
pej’ception! I wish to add, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
must have been uttered by Sita without the slightest shadow 
of jealousy. She herself stood so high in Lakshmana’s affec¬ 
tion for the sake of Rama, and when she made this assertion 
about the love of Rama to her we may take it to be beyond 
doubt. 

But at this point it is worth remembering that Rama 
was the most imique character, and therefore it is necessary 
to remember that, according to the Poet, these merely human 
attachments, these personal affections all yielded place in 
his heart to an even greater passion. And what was that? 
The passion for righteousness, the passion for high honour, 
the passion for Dharma! It was an active element in his 
nature, and we find that put to a supreme test more than 
once and Rama coming out triumphantly as an eternal 
claimant to truth. This is what he says to Kaikeyi when 
with great misgiving as to his attitude she breaks the news 
to him and asks him to abandon his coronation as ‘yuvaraj’; 
Sri Rama says to her—this is remarkable—,“Why was I not 
told that before? Don’t you know my nature?” 

3T5 f| ^cTT ^ ^ I 

5^ wcrTTO^f^cr: n ii. 19 . 7 

“What would I not have given to him if it were right and 
proper that I should do so, wealth and kingdom and” (I blush 
to add) “Sita? I would have given everything to Bharata. 
Why was I not told quickly and in time?” 

Then there is the famous scene where Sita assumes the 
character of his confidential adviser. You remember the 
famous scene where Sri Rama made a pact with the Rishis 
to punish the Rakshasas. “Why do you agree to make war 
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against them?” she says. %TT ^ ^ (III. 9. 4). To 

make war without righteous cause is one of the things you 
should avoid.” Let those who will judge Sita in their small 
minds for this daring of hers, but truly considered, she only 
did her duty, a duty which we don^t allow our wives to 
perform, and which, alas, they are not qualified to perfonn. 
'fhcre is no sphere of life in which a wife is not entitled to 
gh’^e counsel. Let us take example from the way Sri Rama 
4id it. *‘You have a claim,” he says, ^‘to be heard in all 
these matters, and I honour you for this confidence of yours," 
and he adds in striking words, 

?r g Slfc!?rt |1 111. |0. 19 

S3 

“I may abandon my life, I may abandon you, I may abandon 
Lokshmana, I may abandon everything, but not my promise 
once made and particularly to Brahmans.” A promise made 
must be carried cut, no matter what tribulations and trials 
there may b?. It is supreme. Tiiere then is Sri Rama’s 
chaiactcr shining out as a beacon to all humanity. Not that 
this IS stated for itie /u*st time, but it is v/orth reniembcring 
tliat mai^y a man among us will keep a premise so long 
it suits him, but there is no one who will risk all and 
lose all rather than break his promise. 

Look at Lakslimana, what a contrast! While Rama 
proclaijned thai Dharrna was above evoiything, Lakshmana, 
when ho declared his doctrine, said only, ‘To me Rama sums 
up everything; he is all in 'all; I do not look behind him, 
and beyond him my goal is his approbation, my goal is' his 
happiness.’ Occasionally Rama speaks of Dharrna and so on, 
but that does not appeal to Lakshmana. ‘Your good, your 
prosperity, sums up all that I see; if you give up the kingdom, 
I don’t see that you are doing good, that you are doing the 
right thing. What is there higher than you?’ says Lakshmana, 
‘your interest is everything; I don’t put any thing higher.’ 

When Sumantra returns to Dasaratha to report how he 
left the trinity in the forest, and the family sits together, this 
question is addressed to Sumantra: “What did Rama, Laksh¬ 
mana, and Sita say?”; and they were all ears listening to 
their message. Rama said; “May my mother ever follow her 
Dharrna and honour my father; may she be good to Kaikeyi; 
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may she never forget her duty to the king (meaning 
Bharata) !” But what did Lakshmana say? When Rama’s 
message was given in those terms Lakshmana did not follow 
suit. He says to the old man: — 

II. 58. 30 

“Your banishment of Rama is wrong, radically wrong and 
blameworthy; I don’t approve.” 

3Tf ^73^ I 

^ ^ w 11 II. 68. 31 

There is the summum bonum of all his existence. He re¬ 
pudiates his father without qualification. “I do not consider 
Dasaratha my father. To me Rama is brother, he is my 
protector, he is my relation, and he is my father,” and he 
adds, “Rama takes in my heart the place which I would have 
given to Dasaratha if he had behaved properly.” You see 
at a glance how Lakshmana makes his life one of utter devo¬ 
tion to RAMA, whereas Rama’s greatest love was the love 
of an abstraction called RIGHT. What a tremendous differ¬ 
ence between Rama and Lakshmana ! 

Lakshmana was, as you know, characterized as the very 
embodiment of the principle of 'kainkarya’; his ‘Lakshmi’ 
was ‘Kainkaryalakshmi,’ that is to say, ‘kciinkarya’ or service 
was the badge or distinguishing Takshana’ or mark of Laksh- 
mana. What are the chief points in his character? He has 
a dog’s qualities, a slave’s virtues. As a watchful guard, 
if there is a stranger or even a friend in apparent enmity, 
he barks; he suspects, but as a faithful slave will suspect. 
This is kainkarya in the extreme sense, utter devotion and 
nothing else. You see these characteristics in him displayed 
throughout. Twice at the post of duty his vigilance is tried 
hard, once when Sita at Panchavati contrary to Rama’s 
orders urges him to leave her and go to Rama’s aid and 
threatens to take her life if he will not, and again when 
Durvasas against Rama’s orders demands admission to his 
presence and threatens a comprehensive curse for neglect. 
He suspects Bharata of hostile designs when he comes to 
Chitrakuta followed by his army and by all Ayodhya, and 
Rama has gently to reprove him. His efficiency in work is 
attested by Rama as well as by Sita. Reticence is a marked 

R—3 
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quality of such a character. He lets Sugriva speak for him 
in the council of war about Vibhishana; at Sita^s ordeal by 
fire he never raises his voice. Angry and violent he can be, 
but at bottom he is a simple and unsophisticated nature. 
You see him quick to repent, generous, nay magnanimous, 
in owning to his fault. Shy of women, he has a high respect 
for the sex. Simple as he is then, you will allow that 
Lakshmana possesses many lovable qualities, all springing 
from his uttermost devotion to Rama. 

What did Sumitra say when Lakshmana set out for the 
forest with Rama and Sita? 

^ n II. 40. 9 

*‘Rama is your father. Sita is your mother. The forest is 
Ayodhya where you were born. Go now and be happy.*’ 
This is not a mere wish, it is a statement of the fullest hope, 
*‘Go, so would you attain happiness !” Sumitra here, as a little 
farther on when she comforts Kausalya in her extreme grief, 
shows her superiority to the elder queen in perception and 
ideals. 

Sumitra’s injunction to her son to look on Rama as his 
father and on Sita as his mother was superfluous. Witness 
Sita’s testimony to his behaviour: 

g m ir? n v. 38. 60-61 

She told Hanuman, “Rama was his father and I his mother 
all these years.” We may regard this in the light of Sita s 
apology for the harsh words that she had used to Lakshmana 
when she lost her self-control upon hearing the counterfeit 
cries uttered by the dying Maricha. When we consider the 
cheap and hackneyed expressions of gratefulness or regret, 
current among us, we see that Sita’s expression of regret for 
her conduct towards Lakshmana conveyed in these words was 
the best and most genuine possible. 

Testimony we also have from Rama when he expressed 
his gratitude and love to Lakshmana for the lovely hermitage 
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that he erected at Panchavati. In his joy he embraces 
Lakshmana and says : — 

^ \ 

^ mj li 

1 

3^ ^ f^cTT II III. 15. 17-29 


We have a curious reversal of fatherhood here. Says Rama, 
'‘When Dasaratha died he really did not leave me a loser,’’— 
this is a poetical conceit—“he left an image of him in you. I 
find in you what I should have found in my father if he had 
lived,”—a strange statement about a younger brother—“he 
is not dead, he is alive because you are here,” meaning by 
that the great services performed by our father while we 
are young. That Lakshmana took the place of a father to 
Rama in the forest is a strange and unusual poetical conceit 
of Valmiki, which has no parallel anywhere else. 

To the same effect, however, is Sita’s testimony contained 
in the passage in which she gives a beautiful description of 
Lakshmana’s character to Hanuman in the asoka grove. 


A mr ^ 



V. 38. 63 


“If Lakshmana is by my husband, my husband never thinks 
of his dead father, because Lakshmana stands to him in that 
place.” 

Besides the scene at Panchavati hermitage we have 
another notable instance of Rama’s display of affection to 
Lakshmana, when after Indrajit’s death he eulogises Laksh- 
mana, hugs him and fondles him. The fight with Indrajit 
was the second greatest battle in the war. In the scheme of 
the Ramayana, Vishnu having divided himself among aU the 
four sons of Dasaratha, each of Rama’s brothers is represented 
as accounting on his own for one mighty rakshasa; and 
Indrajit was in some ways the most puissant of these oppres¬ 
sors of the world. As you know from the opening sarga of 
the Uttarakanda, Agastya and the great rishis rated his des¬ 
truction higher than that of Ravana himself because of his 
magic arts which rendered him invisible and well nigh 
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invincible in battle. His death at the hands of Lakshmana 
struck them with amazement, and the world’s rejoicings at 
that event were unmatched even by the rejoicings over 
Havana’s death. Rama and Vibhishana showed great con¬ 
fidence in Lakshmana when they trusted his arm to over¬ 
power Indrajit. 

Before I describe Rama’s joy at Lakshmana’s victory, 
let me refer briefly to how Indrajit met his end. I shall not 
linger over the gruelling fight that went on between him and 
Lakshmana for three days on end. They pounded each other 
hard, and who dare affirm which of them pounded the harder? 
When the battle had lasted long enough, Lakshmana called to 
mind Rama’s injunction ‘kill’, and discharged the fatal 
missile calling upon it to do that office, invoking the name and 
fame and prowess of Rama in a celebrated verse: — 

HmfrJTT I 

^ 5rf| nqfinH.ll VI. 91. 73 

I once heard an interpretation of this ‘abhimantrana’ by a 
learned and popular reciter of the Ramayana at Bangalore 
which I may mention here though some of you may know it 
already. Lakshmana invoked Rama first as a ‘dharmatma’, 
but the arrow did not respond, because there might be some 
doubt as to the righteousness of his act in killing Tataka. 
Then he called him a ‘satyasandha’, but the dart stayed fixed, 
because Rama did not keep his promise to kill Vali at sight. 
Lakshmana then called upon Rama as ‘Dasarathi’, still the 
arrow wouldn’t budge, as after aU Rama was born out of a 
divine ‘payasa’. Finally he said, “ aud 

directly he uttered those words the arrow flew and carried 
off the head of Indrajit. That was because it was an incontest¬ 
able fact that in prowess Rama had no equal. The exposition 
as one heard it looked rather clever, but on reflection one 
dismissed it as unconvincing. 

When Indrajit had fallen, Lakshmana, his body drenched 
with blood, went to Rama supported by Hanuman and 
Vibhishana. Having made obeisance to Rama he stood respect¬ 
fully by his side and in broken accents told him that dread 
Indrajit had been slain. Rama was transported with joy and 
praised Lakshmana for the wonderful deed he had performed. 
Then the poet goes on to describe the display of Rama’s affec¬ 
tion in all its depth and intensity. 
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^ it I 




^?fq^ 3^; II 

5R=q^fV^ Pi:^^r??r § ^s^-nq; i 
^TiF5 fq:^^ WI.II 

qfq ^qqqTErrq ^ rq^q; i 

^qrq qmqRqr^q S^^t: ii 

3T?ni ^ ql^q, i 

^Tqqqq WFq fe:qT ^ cqqr jpr n 
fc qrj: q ^ q?q sqqrsrq: i 


VI. 92. 9-12, 14, 15 


Rama smelt his head and pulling the bashful young hero on 
to his lap, hugged him, riddled as he was with wounds, and 
looked at him with tender feeling. He turned Lakshmana’s 
face this way and that, a very strange thing, but he did this 
again and again as if he could never have his fill of gaze at it. 
Seeing Lakshmana smarting from his many wounds and fetch¬ 
ing deep sighs, Rama was powerfully affected and could not 
help heaving a sigh himself. Smelling his head once more he 
passed his hand all over Lakshmana’s body to alleviate the 
pain, and spoke soothing words to him. “Now my task is more 
than half finished,” he said to Lakshmana. “The battle is all 
but won. When you struck down Indrajit, you struck down 
the right arm of Ravana. What is he hereafter? Indrajit 
was his mainstay. You disposed of him.” Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, what is that affection? Only osculation was 
lacking. 

I spoke of Lakshmana^s shyness of woman. At any rate 
he did not feel at ease before women. Sugriva knew this, so 
when Lakshmana canie to his palace in a frenzy of anger to 
convey Rama’s displeasure at his supposed failure of duly 
and to deliver his threat, Sugriva asked Tara to soften him 
first. 

3T*iqT | 
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^ I 


^ f? ^ ITfTfJTR; cTF^ II 

jraF^TF^f^rfK^ II IV. 33. 35-37 


^^When you have spoken to him in your sweet way he will no 
longer be angry, for great men will not do anything cruel to 
women. I will not see him till j^ou have first conquered him 
by your honeyed words.” 

When the upper garment and ornaments which Sita had 
contrived to cast off when passing over Risyamuka hill were 
shown by Sugriva, Rama cried out in great grief, “Look, 
Lakshmana, look well at this garment and the jewels; they 
must have fallen on soft green grass, they look exactly as they 
used to when they were on Sita’s body.” Lakshmana’s 
answer to this appeal for confirmation is well known: — 

|i IV. 6. 22 

“I know some only. I have never raised my eyes and looked 
her in the face. I always saw her feet to which I bowed in 
reverence. You^d better judge. I can’t identify the armlet 
or the ear-rings. I can see the nupura” 

Then in the scene in Uttarakanda in which Rama abandons 
Sita finally and Lakshmana conducts her to the vicinity of the 
Poet’s hermitage, she learns from Lakshmana’s lips for the 
first time of the cruel decree which Rama had passed against 
her to please a suspicious world. She begs poor Lakshmana 
to see her and be witness to her pregnancy. 

*n?r JT’5'^ I Vir. 48. 19 

“You will have to bear witness to my character when it is 
assailed in future. Look at me, I have promise of Rama’s 
love in me.” 

Agony is piled on agony. Lakshmana is dumbfounded at 
the request, and makes this beautiful reply to Sita: — 

^ ^ 5R <Tr^ II 

II VII. 48. 21*22 
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“I have never seen you before. I haye had only a glimpse. 
Now you ask me to look at you and Rama is not here, the man 
who suspected you before ajad who may suspect again! 

There I 'will leave this distressful scene*—with this 
thought, ladies and gentlemen. To suffer greatly—that is the 
privilege and portion of the great and good of the earth. 
Theirs are the sufferings which have no tongue. What in 
comparison to them are the sufferings of meaner mortals 
like us who rail at the gods and beat our breasts at every 
stroke of ill luck? 


^Publishers' note:—^The Lecturer was visibly moved when he read 
Sita's words and Lakshmana's reply. 



FOURTH LECTURE* 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—said last time that the 38th Sarga 
of Sundara Kanda contained in a few slokas a handy descrip¬ 
tion of Lakshmana by Sita. Some of you might have made a 
reference to it. If not, I would only say it is not too late. 
I intend to start off to-day with half a verse from that passage. 

^ ^ 1 V. 38. 61 

One who waits respectfully on elders, one who is full of the 
Lakshmi, as the commentators say, of Kainkarya, one who is 
strong and one who does not speak much, “ 

That is the expression to which I wish to ask your attention. 
Moderation in speech, that is one of the qualities of a devoted 
servant. A servant, like a woman in the family or like a 
child, must be seen but not heard. That is the rule to be 
observed by those who have to wait on the convenience of 
others. Lakshmana had that quality. But we have, placed 
before you by the Poet, the adjective :. It almost seems 
as if it furnished the original of the ordinary English saying 
‘‘strong but silent man.’' Nowadays, strong men are very 
vocal too. It seems as though Sita had in her mind the 
utter devotedness of her brother-in-law, how he quietly and 
observantly fulfilled her wants and those of her husband 
while at the same time being fully competent and fully 
efficient in the discharge of all the duties of a body-attendant. 
That however, though a fitting description, must be under¬ 
stood with the ordinary qualifications; for Lakshmana could 
talk and talk vigorously too when there was occasion. While 
he had the quahty of curbing his tongue when there was no 
occasion, there were however times when he could not 
suppress himself. Then either his impatience or his anger put 
him forward oblivious of restraint, and then the Poet makes 
him say things which only a commonly silent man could be 
expected to say. Those who do not speak often, when they 
explode, explode violently. Lakshmana had strong feelings, 
especially where his brother’s or sister-in-law’s interests were 
concerned. When they seemed in i>eril, nothing could restrain 
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the proctective activity of Lakshmana. In the Ayodhya Kanda 
when the question was being decided whether or not Rama was 
to undergo banishment,- wheq^the matter was still in dispute 
over a long period between Dasaratha and his favourite wife, 
Lakshmana said never a word. But when everything had 
been settled and he was burning with anger, he waited until 
the conversation started between the hero and his mother, 
Kausalya. Then indeed the pathetic situation of the poor 
mother overpowered Lakshmana and he could not brook to 
be silent any more. So he burst out. And then we have 
a conversation in which Lakshmana assumes the offensive 
and says harsh things and Rama is on the defensive, calms 
him, begs him to be quiet. “Be reasonable,he says. “I am 
only obeying my father’s commands. To obey our parents, 
is it a sin? On the other hand, it is a great virtue. And in 
obeying them I am not merely rendering up literal obedience. 
My object is to save our father from the ignominy and the 
penalty that attends it in the other world, of breaking one’s 
vows. Failure to fulfil a promise is the greatest shame that 
can befall a monarch. Our father will have to serve a period 
in hell if I allowed him to break his word. I will not. I 
am going to see him safe in the other world also. That is 
my object. Understand it please.” And then of course he 
breaks in with an encomium on the virtue of Dharma. That 
is Lakshmana’s opportunity. He pours scorn upon the 
Dharma. “I don’t understand it,” he says. “It is nothing 
but weakness. It will land you in trouble.” And it is then 
that we have Lakshmana enunciating doctrines which are 
astonishing in the brother of Sri Rama. He says, “I am a 
strong man and I am your protector. I am the guardian of 
your interests. I cannot see you deprived of what is emphati¬ 
cally yours. If Bharata stands in the way, he and his 
partisans shall know what it is. 

VRclFfin SIT ^ snFT | 

ff^F!nfiT Jjfff |i II. 21.11 

A soft man like you 'will be continually humiliated. I’ll 
finish this Bharata and any man who calls himself his 
partisan.” 

q5%s:qT ?T qft, -T! flfll I 

«T^T5nj^ qwrat qwTcrnrfif II IT. 21.12 
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Here Lakshmana shows by a hint that he suspects an actual 
plot between Dasaratha and Kaikeyi. He says, “These two 
have arranged matters between them already. The old man 
is to pretend that he is unwilling and the young lady is to 
push him on and so between them they have a plot. I sec. 
But we will frustrate it all. Let the old man be bound. If 
necessary, we shall take his life and not hesitate.'' Then 
follows the famous verse which the Poet puts into the mouth 
of Lakshmana. 

^rT'4 irfcrq^<?T ll II. 21, 13 

Some persons read the last quarter 
Whichever it is, it comes to this: Let it be your father; let 
it be your Guru. It does not matter. If he does not know 
what is right and what is wrong, if he is determined on going 
the wrong way, there is nothing for it but to deprive him 
of his liberty, nothing for it but to punish him. This famous 
verse occurs in the Mahabharata,* where Bhishma speaks 
it, when he has to contend against his master, Parasurama. 
But I am concerned now to point out to you one of the 
peculiarities of our Poet. Valmiki has a great sense of the 
appropriate as we should say. This very sentiment he puts 
into the mouth of the twin brother, Satrughna, a little later 
on in the same Kanda. Lakshmana and Satiaighna being 
so much alike, it stands to reason that when Satrughna 
applies his mind to the same subject, he should think the same 
thoughts. The Poet puts very nearly the same words also 
into his mouth. This is what Satrughna says: “Why didn’t 
our brother Lakshmana restrain the old man’s liberty, if neces¬ 
sary, and give Rama the kingdom that was his? I don’t mind. 
Old people occasionally behave in a silly way. They cannot 
be allowed to be free.” 

5 i 

JIFT? TT3IT ^ JT?r: II 11. 78. 4 

“The old man having placed himself at the mercy of this 
vroman should already have been deprived of his liberty.” 
The verses that I before read from Lakshmana are uttered 
before Kausalya, and in the presence of Rama he speaks to 


Udyogaparva, 178. 48 
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her and says, “You don’t know how I feel now at this 
moment.” 

WC cfrSfcT: | 

^ 11 11.21.16 

He swears that he is devoted to his brother. He swears by 
several things, and what is it that he wants to confirm by these 
strong and many-sided oaths? 

^ ^Tir: 1 

cf^ m c4 11 Ir. 21. 17 

What a sentiment! How violent! Fine sentiment, 'honourable 
in the extreme, such as should be put down in golden charac¬ 
ters. But how strong! “ .” ''If Rama intends to 

take out his life by falling into the fire or by entering the 
dreaded forest, mother mine, I assure you that before he does 
it, I shall have done it. I shall have fallen into the fire. He 
will have to come after me.” Rama, as is his way, understands 
the nature of his brother, and speaks soft words to him. 

HT II IT. 21. 44 

I want particularly to draw attention to the words ‘Kshatra- 
dharma.’ Rama is a Kshatriya just as much as Lakshmana. 
They are proud of their birth. Nevertheless Rama says that 
the Kshatriya Dharma which Ls always to fight, with or with¬ 
out provocation, must be abandoned. He says, “You must 
not act that way.” “ “Don’t be cruel; don’t be 

harsh. Follow Dharma.” And other verses follow in similar 
strain. But Lakshmana could* not stand it. He thinks it is 
untimely preaching. 

^^irmcTT ki i 

^ ^ jpfiTRjPT piUr II II. 23. 11-12 

“That Dharma by contemplating which you are lost, that 
Dharma I hate.” Fancy the contrast between the attitudes 
of the brothers. What difficulty Rama must have had in 
restraining Lakshmana! Rama had said like any ordinary 
man, “What am I to do? It is not the old man that is to 
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blame; it is not the lady that is to blame. It is not 1. It is 
all the doing of Fate, Whoever withstood Fate? 

Whoever can withstand Fate? You and I and all of us must 
submit. Take it quietly, Lakshmana.’’ No. Lakshmana is 
far from convinced. He says, “That is the doctrine of weak¬ 
ness. It is the weak man, it is the foolish man that throws 
himself on Destiny. Destiny, Fate! We make our Destiny. 
What is this strong arm for? What are these broad shoulders 
for? Why is this bow and why are these arrows? To submit 
to Fate? We should scorn our Fate.’’ 

^ ^vrT'4Mr STTf ^ I 

^ WT-. 11 IF. 23- 31 

Tlien he appeals to his brother, “Tell me, tell me, I cannot 
keep myself under control. Tell me which the person is 
whom I am to attack and slay for your sake. Name him. 
Give me the order.” 

iit li 

11.23.41 

That is a point to which I wish to draw attention. In spite of 
his uncontrollable fury, the frenzy of anger, in spite of that, 
Lakshmana is not willing to take the field and apply violence— 
he is so ready to actually apply violence—unless he , Rama, 
gives the orde r. He waits for his consent. Impatient, angry, 
uncontroTTed, nevertheless he would not take a step without 
his brother’s sanction. So final is his dependence on Rama, 
so ultimate is the authority that he gives to Rama that how¬ 
ever much he differs, he will not take his own line unless it 
is previously sanctioned. Well, that marks a devotion such 
as is rarely seen in life and but occasionally in story. Then 
Rama of course puts it down in his own way quietly. He 
persuades Lakshmana to put aside all his weapons and assume 
a gentle manner. Lakshmana yields, but mind you, he does 
not yield his heart. His opinion is his opinion. He won’t 
yield that. He still thinks that Rama is wrong. He still 
thinks that everything should be obtained by the application 
of force. But the time is gone. He won’t take the field with¬ 
out orders. So when after the great altercation between 
Rama and Sita, it is settled that she also is to follow him, 
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I^akshmana thinks that the time is come for him to say what 
he will do. He takes it for granted almost that he will accom¬ 
pany Rama and says, “I am also going to make preparations 
for departure.’' Rama says, '‘No, you shall not follow me. 
You’ve got business here. You’ve got to look after my 
mother. You’ve got to look after your mother. See what is 
being done in the palace. Kaikeyi has assumed the ascen¬ 
dant. The old man is nowhere. Your mother and my 
mother require the tenderest care. Remain behind and look 
after them.” Thus Rama goes on saying till Lakshmana 
turns upon him and says 

II. 31. 7 

‘‘You have already given me leave to follow you. What is the 
use of withdrawing now?” As a matter of fact, in the poem 
there are no verses clearly indicating that previous permission 
had been given. It only marks the wishful straining by 
Lakshmana of the words that had fallen from Rama’s lips. 
Rama had said certain things which Lakshmana over-inter- 
prets in his own favour. It is difficult to find out what they 
are. Commentators after some research have discovered two 
or three passages. One of them is worth quoting, and I shall 
ask your leave while I read it to you. In asking Sita also to 
remain behind, that is, in the process of the dispute between 
husband and wife, Sri Rama had told her, . 

f^r II II. 26. 33 

✓ 

Bharata and Satrughna are dear to me as my own life. I want 
you to stay behind in order to look after them. He had said 
that to Sita. Now, Lakshmana who was full of anger but 
had eyes to see and ears to hear, said "Oh yes I am not of 
these to be protected by Sita. He means to take me.” He 
had marked the words down then. "You didn’t mention me 
as the third person for Sita to take care of. Certainly you 
intended to take me. Take me,” he says. 

Now you might have been struck by the strong denuncia¬ 
tion of the dharma ideal by Lakshmana. That however is no 
mere accident. Later on in the poem in a grave context, 
when Indrajit had brought the counterfeit figure of Sita and 
killed her before Hanuman and Hanuman had rushed up to 
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Hama's presence and reported this tragedy, Rama lost heart. 
He fell into a swoon and was unable to control his feelings. 
He says, 'Xet us beat a retreat. .All is over. What is there 
to do here any more?" And then in order to comfort him, as 
it was Lakshmana's duty on many other occasions to minister 
comfort to his brother who is thrown on his mercy, by way of 
administering the necessary consolation, Lakshmana speaks 
through the best part of a sarga. And there, strange to say, 
he repeats in unmistakable terms this antipathy of his to the 
doctrine of dharma. He says, “Didn't I tell you before when 
we started this misery, when you surrendered the kingdom 
at the instance of Kaikeyi, didn't I tell you that dharma was 
If utile? There you are. See where you have come to now. 
Faithfully following the doctrine of dharma, obeying your 
father, you have been landed in this trouble." Then he con¬ 
trasts dharma with artha. “Artha", he commends, “that is 
the thing to work for, worldly gains, advantages, things which 
are ours. You ought to be after these. You have done 
wrong. You pursued the wrong course and landed yourself 
in terrible misery." Strange position to take up and yet— 
that is what Lakshmana says through many slokas written in 
Valmiki's best style. Three or four verses from this context 
are often quoted, and have become famous. This first one 

gir 1 

H ?tr5 II VI. 83. 14 

^‘Your worthless dharma, your good-for-nothing dharma is 
not competent to protect you from all difficulties." 

?r 3^?^: n vi. 83. 35. 36 

“Obey your father by all means, but yield up your wife to a 
Rakshasa, that is the thing.” 

fqfJr i 

*nqf str^: qq 11 V[. 83. 41 

Not that this is a doctrine foreign to the nature of Lakshmema. 
Commentators may say so but it is not true as pointed out. 
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It is compatible wholly, it is consistent wholly, with what at 
an earlier period he had enunciated as the doctrine for strong 
men to follow. I mean only to remind you of what I said 
before, that here above all things the Poet intends to enforce 
the contrast between Rama and Lakshmana, how Rama in 
the midst of the direst calamities could not be made to deviate 
even by a hair’s breadth from the highest duty of all as he saw 
it but how Lakshmana, only next to him in rank, as we should 
say, in the story, could not rise to the height of that theme. 

I must now describe another quality of Lakshmana to 
which I have alluded. But I must bring it to prominence now. 
He was one of those great natures which are highly susceptible, 
which could be excited to a pitch of excitement easily (always 
the mark of a generous nature, of a noble nature), made angry 
quickly, but at the same time liable to lose that anger quickly 
too and become generous and even magnanimous afterwards. 
The two qualities foliow, i Get angry quickly 

and get gentle quickly too—^mark of a noble nature. And 
Lakshmana, as I told you before, was very suspicious when 
there was any trouble to his brother that he anticipated. Any 
one fell under his suspicion. As I told you before, he suspect¬ 
ed his father of having colluded with Kaikeyi. Now you 
remember the advent of Bharata near Chitrakuta, how he 
came there with his army, all the ministers and nearly the 
whole city of Ayodhya, in order to persuade his brother to 
return to what was in his opinion his kingdom. There was a 
cloud of dust to be seen from where the brothers were. Rama 
asked his brother to ascend the top of a tree and find out what 
it was. Lakshmana went up the tree, saw the army coming. 
He had no trouble in identifying that the army came from 
Ayodhya and that Bharata was there at the head of the whole 
movement. So without coming down from the tree, he cries 
out, ‘‘Here is that precious brother of yours. He is not con¬ 
tent to leave us here in peace. He wants to be sure that we 
should never return even after fourteen years and bother him. 
He wants to come and kill us here. But before he can take 
the field, I know what io do.” Of course he bursts out 

|| II. 96. 23 

^‘I see nothing in killing our brother.” 
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trrr iwi; n 

=? msf^t w^wm: II It 96. 25-26 

See how far he is transported into the region of anger, ''I 
will kill Bharata, and to be sure of things, I will kill the 
mother too. And I will kill all her partisans, her relations 
and all who call themselves hers.” That was Lakshmana’s 
way and Rama knew it. He says to him, “Don’t be so hasty, 
brother. Bharata has no bad intentions, I assure you. He 
comes here with the friendly idea of requesting me to take 
the kingdom back for myself. Be calm.” And then Rama 
goes forward in argument; finding that Lakshmana has been 
impressed a little and was on the way to come down, he praised 
Lakshmana’s victim. He says, “You don’t know Bharata at 
all. Are you anxious to take the kingdom? Lakshmana, do 
you want the kingdom? Nothing easier. I have only to tell 
Bharata, ^Here is Lakshmana anxious for the kingdom. Give 
it to him.’ And he will make it over.” He knew his Bharata. 
Lakshmana, so single-minded was he in guarding the interests 
of his brother, so like a faithful dog, he can only suspect every¬ 
body. What made him suspect is not his interest, is not any 
small idea, but the desire to protect what he conceived were 
the imperilled interests of Sri Rama. When we think of the 
high motive actuating him, we see how though it was suspi¬ 
cion, it was not an unworthy suspicion. It was not a suspicion 
which we should put in the category of wickedness or of 
shameful misbehaviour. As soon as Rama pointed out that 
he had overshot the mark of vigilance in the protection of his 
interests, poor Lakshmana is shamefaced, is stricken with 
repentance, comes down and crawling reluctantly to the side 
of his brother, he says in a soft voice, “Do you think our father 
also is there? Please see.” Now mark how natural the 
transition is. Most touching in the extreme. Finding that he 
had been thoroughly mistaken and being ashamed of himself, 
he goes forward and expresses almost'his wish that with the 
army should come the old man himself, and Sri Rama falling 
in with that repentant mood of his brother and anxious to 
confirm it, says, “No wonder if father also comes in and asks 
me to take back the kingdom. Probable. I see his elephant, 

I see the horses. But father’s renowned white umbrella? I 
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do not see it. Just look. And so he takes him down gently. 
He knows that the father is not there. But just humouring 
the brother's repentant Aiood, he says. “I don't think he is 
there though I should not wonder if he was.”' 

Now it was half playfully that Sri Rama said to Laksh- 
mana, “If really you are after the kingdom, why don't you teU 
me? I will ask Bharata to transfer it. He would do it in a 
moment.” What he said playfully had to come true in a way 
later on. When the time for his own abhisheka had come 
after the war and he had been crowned, there was the ques¬ 
tion who was to be made the yuvaraja. Perhaps remembering 
this scene that we have been going through, perhaps thinking 
that it was in the end a proper thing to do, Sri Rama says to 
Lakshmana, “You be the Yuvaraja.” Now Bharata was the 
elder of the two by a few hours. Besides Bharata had been 
practically king for fourteen years. To take the yauvarajya 
away from him and to offer it to Lakshmana was a departure 
from what would be ordinarily expected. Yet Sri Rama does 
it partly to show Lakshmana that he was not speaking in fun 
then. “If it comes to your really desiring to take it, Bharata 
won't make the slightest hesitation. Here you are. Do you 
want it?” And as if to confirm this position Bharata seems to 
say repeatedly, “Yes, Lakshmana, take it, take it, take it 
please.” 

When Lakshmana perhaps also remembering that scene but 
believing that to wear a coronet on his head might interfere 
with his kainkarya dharma, believing that his Lakshmi was 
the kainkarya lakshmi and no other Lakshmi, he was firm 
in the refusal. And so in the end, 

^ 5qTcr JTfTcur || 

Vr. 131. 93 

Now having pointed out one occasion on which the 
magnanimity of Lakshmana's nature was transparent, I now 
come to another scene of equal importance in which this 
quality of Lakshmana, this quality of generosity always attend¬ 
ing an outburst of indignation, was also manifested. In 
Sugriva's palace it was. Sri Rama stricken with grief at his 
separation from his beloved, had counted the days carefully 
when Sugriva was to discharge the promise that he had made. 

R— 4 
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And then he had asked Lakshmana to go and convey his dis¬ 
approbation of Sugriva’s conduct to him. He had worked 
himself up to a pitch of anger. And he had charged Laksh- 
niara to go forward and tell Sugriva, “Tell him this from me, 

m II IV. 30. 81 

“That deadly portal through which Vali was sent by me is 
still open for you. Nobody can close it. Nobody has closed 
it. It is there awaiting you if you fail to do this. Fulfil your 
promise; else, you will follow where your brother had to go.’^ 
Hearing these words, Lakshmana felt that his brother had 
been enraged and so determined to kill Sugriva, enthrone 
Angada and get his office performed by Angada. He bursts 
out in anger and says, “I’ll go and finish all these.” Then 
Rama realised the mistake he had made. To have excited 
this excitable creature was very wrong. So he said to him, 
“Brother Lakshmana, don’t take things literally. I was in a 
temper. I spoke roughly. Don’t go and communicate these 
things to Sugriva. Speak gently, manage it all properly.” 
Lakshmana says, “Yes”. But he had been made so angry by 
the tortures that he witnessed of Rama’s grief, he had been 
excited so highly by them that what Rama said by way of 
pacification was quickly forgotten. And so he goes. And 
here the Poet is in one of his humorous moods. Lakshmana 
in anger is a fit subject for him to show the beauty of his 
writings. So he says, 

HTgJTTf^R II IV. 31. 11 

Lakshmana strode forward, took long steps in his anger and 
as he went forward, his destructive energy had to be somehow 
satisfied. So he pulled a branch here, a branch there, broke 
them into pieces, and put his feet every now and then on 
some hard rock and pounded it. He went forward in that 
style, impatient, and shook his head now and then as if he 
asked himself, “What am I to say?” Having lost his balance, 
he had often to remind himself. So he seems to say “What 
did Rama ask me to say? I am to say this. Then that fellow 
will reply. He must give a reply to that.” So there was 
put a statement first on Rama’s authority, then a rejoinder, 
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then a surrejoinder and so on. So arranging all this in his 
mind, he went forward. 

^rg: ^»TTfid?n- I 

II IV. 31. 13 

So he goes. You should remember j^y saying that Sugriva 
was vigilant and that he asked Tara first of all to pacify 
Lakshmana’s anger*. A little time elapses. Some things 
happen. Finally the monkeys guarding the palace make a 
little fuss and that makes Lakshmana still more angry. But 
in the end Tara comes forward and after saying a few things 
by way of preparation of Lakshmana^s heart, she asks him, 
“Come in please, come in.” Of course Lakshmana was un¬ 
willing at first to go where ladies might be found for he knew 
Sugriva was in one of his self-indulging moods. He was not 
willing to go there. But Tara persuades him, “Never mind. 
You are a brother. Come”, as only Tara could say. Then as 
Lakslimana went forward, 

?r CRT: IV. 33. 26 

He had never gone into the company of women. There were 
a good many of them, there was a bevy of ladies and he heard 
the clink of their jewels. Then he hung down his head and 
would not look up. But she spoke to him gently and drew 
him as it were. 

So the poet concludes 

IV. 33. 39 

By that time his anger had gone and he was half pleased at 
the soft surroundings, and the mellifluous speech made by 
Tara. So he quieted down. Finally this was how he behaved. 
Tara in her last spell of speaking had conclusively proved to 
him that Rama and Lakshmana had been a little hasty in con¬ 
demning Sugriva, that already before the time had fully 
expired, he had taken the necessary steps for the gathering 

^Lect. Ill,, pp. 37-8. 
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in of his vast army. And then Tara made so bold as to say, 
^‘Hark, already I hear the noise of the monkeys that are 
coming. Why this excitement? Why this anger?” And so 
Lakshmana saw that he had been perhaps a little hasty and 
then he bursts out. He says to Sugriva who had by that time 
recovered his full consciousness and was speaking as he should 
speak and had also said in extenuation of his fault (if fault 
It was—it was not one) the famous saying which Sita later on 
herself enunciates: 

^ I IV. 36. 11 

A beautiful sentiment. It ought to be on everybody's lips. 
But, no, it ought to be in everybody’s heart. We who 
are so apt to get angry with others, to become impatient at 
others’ shortcomings, we ought to remember 

In this world there is no man above error. The best of us 
will go wrong and all have need therefore of mercy and com¬ 
passion. When Sugriva said that, Lakshmana’s heart was 
softened quite, and as Sugriva potested he was going to do his 
duty all right, that nothing was left undone, and they had been 
a little too harsh with him, Lakshmana used these noble 
sentiments: 

II IV. 36. 17 

‘^There is nobody besides my brother, Rama, and yourself, 
there is no third soul in the world, who can see wrong when 
it occurs and who can speak the appropriate words.” Well, what 
can be a greater honour than to be placed by Lakshmana 
himself alongside of Sri Rama who, if anybody knew on earth, 
knew how to speak and what to speak. To Sugriva 

II IV.^ 36. 18 

“You are my brother’s equal in vikrama and bala. You have 
become our ally because the gods are pleased that that should 
be the case. It is Heaven’s gift, your alliance. You know 
why I lost my temper and said harsh words to you. . It is 
because I saw my brother in distress. How could I see mjr 
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brother in distress? That made me angry and I lost my 
temper. I came and said harsh things. Forgive me. 

f% 5 ^ mj 

^ IV. 36. 19 

Don’t tari'y any more. Come away with me and come to my 
brother. See in what condition he is. Administer comfort 
to him. Tell him all is ready and everything has started. 
Having seen him in sorrow I came and spoke ha^slily.” 

?Jr^ vnf^crq:i 

r?r p-f II IV. 36. 20 

He actually apologized. Now, you know, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, what magnanimity of soul is required for a person to 
apologize to another. We who are so apt to offend knowingly 
and unknowingly, we hesitate to apologize. Sometimes I too 
apologize. For Lakshmana to apologize and apologize in thosi^ 
handsome terms, praising Sugriva as the very equal of his 
brother, is to go the whole way that generosity of nature can 
take a man. Here is therefore one of the noblest of souls. 

Now I am coming to the last part of this discourse. It will 
take a little time but it is worth doing. I am coming now to 
exhibit Sri Rama as a martinet, a stem disciplinarian. He 
could not else be the generalissimo of a vast army of monkeys, 
notoriously unstable and hard to keep to one straight course. 
He was the martinet. When he gave the order, the order 
must be obeyed and Lakshmana being his kinkara, his willing 
kinkara, had often to obey difficult orders. Twice he was 
driven to an impossible position. Lakshmana was the very 
soul of obedience, of literal obedience. And yet in order 
perhaps to show how life is full of difficulties to us all, hovf 
the man who commands is placed oftentimes in a difficult 
position and how a man who is the very soul of obedience is 
also placed in a very difficult position, how this world, even 
when we have the highest characters, one way or another puts 
us all in difficult situations, let me refer to this. We have got 
Sri Rama putting Lakshmana as it were through a hard test. 
Going away in search of the golden deer, he had told Laksllr 
mana, ‘‘Be careful. This is a forest full of perils and dangers. 
I am going away to bring what Sita desires with her whole 
heart. Mind you, you have to take care of her. Don’t stir. 
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Watch keenly, watch with all your skill/’ So many words 
were not necessary for Lakshmana. He knew his business 
and he took every care of Sita. You all know what happened. 
When Maricha at the end cried in imitation of Rama’s voice, 
poor Sita was maddened with grief and she ordered Laksh¬ 
mana to go up and see. He was not willing. He tried to tell 
her all about her husband as if she did not know. “Don’t you 
know your husband? Is there any danger to him? What is 
likely to happen to him? And if anything is to happen to 
him, am I going to save him? Don’t fear. I am here to 
protect you. I am under strict orders. Your husband is a 
bad man to disobey.” She would not listen. You know what 
things she says. Horrible things to repeat. Having said 
them all and finding that even that most harsh imputation was 
not quite able to dislodge him from his post of duty, Sita adds 

^ ii III. 45. 20 

“While you are looking on I am going to die at your feet.’^ 
What was the poor fellow to do? And the woman will do 
it. She was all too near doing it. She was a Rajput woman, 
^he threatened to do it. Lakshmana thought therefore that 
he was in the last extremity. What was he to do? Was he 
to see her die at his feet? Was he to obey his brother or was 
he to forget at the last moment his brother’s order and go and 
save the life of this poor woman? She was mad. She abused 
him. He abused her and abused her sex. “You women are 
horrible creatures. Yes, I will go. I can’t see you die. You 
have driven me to choose between one horrible alternative^ 
that of disobeying my brother, and the other alternative which 
1 consider still more horrible, to see you kill yourself before 
me. Well, I will go. That seems to be the lesser evil. Well, 

I will go.” Having gone, when he reported this fact to his 
brother, I do not know what he expected, Lakshmana could 
pot have expected any mercy from his brother. He did not 
ask for it at all. That was not his nature. But you and I 
pleading for Lakshmana at that moment would have said, 
‘^What was this poor fellow to do? You gave him an order. 
IJe obeyed it as long as he humanly could. But if that woman 
vyould drive him away under threat of killing herself, do you 
mean to say he should still have stayed?” We might have 
pleaded with Sri Rama. Not that Rama did anything. But 
he passed a solemn censure. What, more was needed for a 
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sensitive person? Rama passed a solemn censure. He said, 
'‘A woman is a woman after all. That poor girl, she loves 
me so much. I am her very life, what would be left to her 
without me? She thought I was in danger. You must 
expect, you must be prepared for her saying all sorts of things, 
like a mad woman. She might have said anything, she might 
have threatened to do anything. You ought not to have come 
away. You ought to have stayed and protected her.” Would 
you be in Sita^s place, would you be in Rama’s place, would 
you be in Lakshmana’s place? All the three the Poet con¬ 
trives to put in a desperate situation and all reach the limits 
of their endurance, every one of them. Here it was Rama 
says, 

?rw;t wil in. 59. 24 

'‘You have disobeyed me.” That means, "I am displeased 
with you. You have earned my displeasure.” Poor Laksh- 
rnana! After all, he did what was best in the harsh circum¬ 
stances. That Vv^as his reward. A more generous man, one 
who was less of a disciplinarian, might have said, “Yes, you 
were in a terrible trial, Lakshmana. I think you did right. 

I might have done the same.” Well, Rama could have risen 
to that magnanimous height and spoken in that strain. But 
Rama was the embodiment of Dharma. For him duty is duty. 
You are posted in a place from which you should not stir, a 
soldier’s post of duty. To turn away is to desert, to incur the 
penalty of being shot immediately, out of hand. 

Now another time yet, in worse circumstances—if worse 
circumstances could be possible—Lakshmana was put to a 
severe trial. In the Uttara Kanda, the concluding stage of 
this series of transactions which we call the Ramayana, Fate 
or Kala came to summon Sri Rama back to Heaven where he 
was wanted. He and Rama were closeted together in conver¬ 
sation. The hermit whose disguise Kala had taken stipulated 
beforehand, “Now, post your best man as sentry at the gate. 

I don’t want anybody to come and either see or hear what 
takes place between you and me. Tl;iis is absolutely strictly 
between you and me. Let me not have the apprehension that 
somebody will rush in or stay and hear.” And so Rama says - 
to Lakshmana, “Dismiss the ordinary sentry and you take the 
place yourself and remain there. And did you hear what 
this hermit has stated? If you come in, if you hear, th« 
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penalty is death/' “All right", says Lakshmana. He posted 
himself at the gate. The conversation inside went on. It 
grew to a climax. It was nearly ended. Fate is harsh. If 
things had waited another minute, everything would have 
been over and all would have ended well. But the wheel 
of Fate goes round. While yet Rama and the hermit were 
together, who should appear but Durvasas, the ever-hungry, 
the ever-angry man. He came to the gate and asked to be 
let in. See how foolish that man was. He only wanted to 
be fed. Lakshmana could have ordered it and ordered 
twenty other people's food. Durvasas says, “No, I must see 
Rama now, this instant, or I curse you, I curse Ayodhya, I 
curse everybody." What was Lakshmana to do? He had 
been charged not to stir from his post under penalty of death. 
Here was this man able to enforce his threat, who threatened 
to kill Lakshmana, to kill Rama, to kill everybody, and he 
would have done it. What was Lakshmana to do? What 
would you have done? What would I have done? What 
would Rama himself have done? See how impossible posi¬ 
tions are created. He went in. He said, “Never mind, let 
me die. The death of one in such a crisis is better than 
universal destruction." 

m VII. 105. 9 

So saying once more he chose the lesser of the two 
evils. Everything was over as he went in. Perhaps he saw, 
perhaps he heard the last word. Rama pacified Durvasas, 
fed him and dismissed him. Only after having done that 
duty to that most exacting of all mortals did he return to 
Lakshmana and say, “Well, Lakshmana." “Well Rama," he 
he says, “I know what you want me to do. Kill me, kill me, I 
am ready. I knew it. Take my life. It is at your disposal." 
Then burst out Vasishtha at that moment. Says Vasishtha, 
“That is the decree of Fate. You said that you would kill 
him. He incurred the penalty. The penalty must be 
executed. I know that in circumstances like these banish¬ 
ment is considered as tjie equivalent of death." So it is that 
the decree of death was changed into one of transportation. 

»That is where the story ends. 

But we see here, ladies and gentlemen, in these high epic 
poems what is called the hand of inexorable Fate. Fate 
creates all sorts of difficult situations for us. We are in the 
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hands of a power far higher, far higher than any human 
being. Rama was not bad, Lakshmana was not bad. How¬ 
ever conscientious we may be, however clearly we may see 
our duty at the moment, however perfect our behaviour 
might have been, ^you still see how Fate transcending all 
human happiness can create desperate situations where the 
man intending to obey must disobey and where the man 
who is given an order and means to execute it, must hesitate 
twenty times before carrying it out. Such situations do not 
often beset us. You and I have no such high ideals that we 
should be tested. These great human beings who were bom 
to exemplify the course of proper conduct, marching under 
the lash of Fate, are put in extreme situations where it is 
difficult to turn this way or that, where you cannot perform 
one duty without failing in another, where you are as it were 
in a dreadful Dharmasankata, where turn which side you 
will, you must fall into error and the choice has to be made. 
But even though the best choice is made, the lesson that the 
Poet means to enforce on us all is that the penalty of a wrong 
must be paid. 
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Brothers and Sisters,—^It may be of advantage to recall 
certain sentiments with which I opened this series of talks. 
Lakshmana, as I ventured to point out, is a simple character, 
easy to understand, without contradictions in itself, cast in a 
mould which is very familiar to people of the world. Sri 
Rama whom I propose to discuss to-day is somewhat different. 
He has a somewhat complex character. Certain qualities 
may seem to be in conflict in his nature with certain other 
qualities. Some of his doings have beer* subjects of constant 
dispute and controversy. And some of us who are Rama’s 
devotees, under the guidance of senior critics, even venture 
to criticise certain of the measures ascribed to him. Perhaps 
you will allow me to say a few words about how characters 
in history or in fiction are handled. Authors who make it 
their business to study human nature and present it in 
concrete instances to their readers, authors who bestow 
attention on their work are of different calibre; not all are 
experts in their line. When they draw characters, there 
is no fairness about them; there is no coherence. And if 
they are not well-practised it may be that as we read about 
them we pronounce the judgment that they are not in con¬ 
formity with what the author intended them to be. Other 
authors however describe their characters as their constant 
companions. They dwell with them in their inmost thoughts. 
They turn them over and over again in their minds and when 
they delineate them, they are therefore able to make them 
conform in every particular with their own intentions of what 
they should be. They are the great authors of the world, 
men who are able to bring into perfect accord their own 
conceptions of their heroes and heroines and their descrip¬ 
tions of them, their doings and their sayings. Valmiki was 
not perhaps the creator of either Sri Rama or his story. He 
only presents him to us as he had him presented to himself. 
Nor is it possible to maintain that he invented or devised 
many of the incidents and episodes which illustrate the 
character of his hero and his heroine. They too must have 
come to him from ages before. I am considering Valmiki 


♦ 3~S~»44. 
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and his story in the ordinary human light. Of course 
tradition has it that he was Sri Ramans contemporary and 
composed the poem in Rama’s own day. Whether that be 
exactly true or not, it is certain that Valmiki’s imagination 
was not brought into play in portraying Sri Rama or in 
detailing the narrative. To us Valmiki was perhaps respon¬ 
sible for the arrangement of the subject-matter. He was 
perhaps responsible for the sentiments ascribed to the hero 
and heroine and other characters. Certainly the language, 
the framing of the language, the figures of speech, are all 
his own work. So much being premised, is it allowable to 
go further and to say that the description that Rama has 
been given in various portions of the great epic, that that 
description exactly accords with the received character of 
the hero? I think it is and I have not much doubt in my 
own mind that that was the case. 

Then we come to the next point in the argument. Did 
Valmiki for his materials make a selection of the legends 
and stories that had gathered round Sri Rama or were certain 
of these so well-known in his day that he could not venture 
to discard any of them even if they did not accord with his 
own idea? It is a matter purely of guessing, and we may 
have occasionally to think, when we discuss Sri Rama as a 
fully-developed character and examine the compatibility of 
part with part, that the Poet was not perhaps free to choose; 
it may be that here and there when the correspondence is 
not complete or falls short of the standard that would satisfy 
us, we may have to fall back on the theory—I merely 
venture to put it forth as my own guess—we may have to 
fall back on the theory that perhaps the particular episode 
which offends against the standard of consistency was not 
of his choice and he was not able to put it aside because 
the tradition connecting him with the episode was so strong 
that he could not venture to put it aside. May be we shall 
have to say that once or twice. But when such conditions 
occur, I shall not presume to think that I carry your 
judgment with me. 1* shall merely leave it to you and not 
mind one way or the other if my view meets or does not 
meet with general acceptance. 

Now then, if Rama, as I venture to think, was a real 
character of flesh and blood like ourselves, if he lived like 
Us amidst surroundings of his day and his part of the world, 
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if he was subject to the ordinary human feelings which we 
find daily at work amongst ourselves, if so, we must be 
prepared to find every now and then that he sometimee 
moved on one level and sometimes on another level and we 
shall have to judge his conduct or his sayings according to 
our belief as to the sphere in which at the moment he had 
his being. For we all know from experience that neither 
the best nor the lowest amongst us, neither men or women, 
neither Westerners nor Easterners, none who is human, is 
able to occupy one level of thought, one level of action, and 
one level of fimction; we go up sometimes when we are in 
good moods, receptive of ethical notions, conscious of our 
duties, comparatively strong to resist temptations, in noble 
surroundings, amidst noble people, thinking noble thoughts 
and capable of doing noble deeds. Alas! such moments are 
not always available. It is only rarely that there is a 
combination of circumstances conductive to our being kept 
on our own highest level. Often, too often indeed, there are 
circumstances that drag us down, bad examples, sordid induce¬ 
ments, sordid considerations. Temptations of one kind or 
another beset us all round and even the men amongst us who 
have received the most careful training and who have trained 
themselves most carefully and conscientiously, even we find 
that there is a certain environment of high quality necessary 
if we are to be ourselves at our highest. Too commonly we 
fall, we do improper things, we do things that we would not 
have done otherwise or in other circumstances, we do things 
that we wish we hadn’t done; and we do them consciously, 
knowingly, hoping that others will not detect our fault, or if 
they did detect it. would forgive us on account of this or that 
other consideration. Sri Rama had the extraordinary 
merit,—I say merely extraordinary—what I mean is unequall¬ 
ed and unmatched merit, of remaining most often at his own 
highest level. He seldom fell below^ it. If at any time he 
did, we could easily spot the conditions that determined the 
decline; perhaps the decline was conscious, perhaps it was 
not, perhaps it was entirely excusable., Occasionally perhaps 
the excuses are difficult to find for us, men of limited vision. 
But the point, ladies and gentlemen, is and don’t be afraid 
of this thought, there is nothing wrong about it, nothing 
blasphemous,—that occasionally we do find that Sri Rama did 
and said things which perhaps his own higher nature would 
not approve. It is not easy for us to say why he did these 
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things, how he came to do them and how far they must bft 
ascribed to defects in his character. I do not mean to go over 
the whole catalogue but before I begin the discussion actually, 
I wish to tell you finally, that in my judgment they do not 
take away even by a small particle from the sublimity of 
Rama’s character. The man must be thoroughly ignorant of 
human character, must be perversely blind and deaf to all 
that happens round him, who thinks because now and then 
Sri Rama showed the common qualities of human nature, that 
therefore he was of the common clay. No, I wish to say 
without any reservation that, considered as a human being 
should be considered, Rama stands almost immaculate. 
Almost immaculate I say. Why I use the word almost I 
wish with your permission to make clear to-day, by trying 
to understand certain episodes that are narrated in the poem. 
But before I do so it is necessary to make a rapid survey 
of what Rama stands for to-day, and of how we hold him 
as unapproachable, as a man, as a husband, as a friend, as 
an ally in peace and war, as a king. No greater testimony 
is required to prove this than the fact »that while he was 
only still twenty-five or twenty-six according to Sita, but 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight by ordinary calculation, while he 
was only of that age, without any advantage of a kingdom 
to rule, of estates to distribute, of honours to give, of wealth 
to give away, without any of these advantages, he established 
himself, as I say at that young age, as the supreme crown 
and glory of his age. All alike who came into contact with 
him, whether senior to him in age or junior, whether kings 
with crowned heads or ordinary persons, whether great 
warriors, saints or sages, all alike bowed to him in reverence. 
His own brothers, scarcely junior to him as we reckon ages 
amongst ourselves, even his brothers, considered that he 
was by head and shoulders above them, far away in reach 
of character and entitled to their most obeisance. Whether 
in the Ayodhya kanda where he moved among people compa¬ 
ratively his equals, kings, queens and sages, or in the next 
two kandas where he was practically alone with his own 
brother and his wife, dr in the Kishkinda kanda where again 
he had a few people who looked up to him as ordinary 
people look up to each other, or in the Yuddha kanda where 
he did great deeds, commanded great armies, conducted 
significant campaigns, did doughty deeds of war, every one 
who came into contact with him put him in a class of his 
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<5wn and durst not compare himself or herself with him. Of 
this the most striking proof is to be found in the concluding 
scene of the Yuddha kanda—call it concluding, excluding 
the Abhisheka part in Ayodliya itself—where just after the 
bafiie when he summoned to his great presence her who 
was the cause of the great war, her for whom he had 
incurred unparalleled sacrifices, whom he loved like his own 
life, and without whom he often threatened to take out his 
own fife, summoning her to his great presence he gave 
expession to sentimeuls that shocked every single hearer, 
not her only, not Lakshmana only, not Vibhishana only, but 
the whole host of monkeys and any surviving Rakshasas there 
might have been. They all listened to him, they all saw him 
when he sat apparently in state, all by himself, lost in serious 
awe, may I say, in gloomy thought, giving expression to 
sentiments of harsh, unfeeling, cruel import. All stood or sat 
in their places. What was Sri Rama after all? He was not 
the Emperor of India at that time; he was no great sage as 
we count sages. Why, why did no one, monkey or man, 
murmur a word of protest? Perfectly clear, not one 
approved. Everybody thought that he was doing something 
that they could not explain, that they could not justify to 
themselves. But not a voice was heard, not a hand raised 
in disapprobation. The man had imposed himself so 
irrevocably on all that came near him that what lie said 
was law unto every one, what he decreed was to be obeyed 
in every particular without question and without demur. If 
he said something they could not approve, it was the doom 
of Fate that descended on them all. To it they must submit. 
They durst not protest. Now I want you to realise, ladies 
and gentlemen, how great must have been the man who could 
become so unquestionably supreme in his kind. That Sri 
Rama was and he could not be that unless he were what he 
professed often to be, the guardian and the embodiment in 
himself of Dharma, Time after time, under the most difficult 
circumstances, when all about him pulled him down, gave 
him advice which was of a worldly nature, when everything 
pointed to what we might call ordinary conduct, he adopted 
courses of action which astonished people by their complete 
rectitude, by the high altitude of moral excellence that they 
rose to. Not to mention the ordinary things like renuncia¬ 
tion of power and the abandonment of kingdom, which must 
. occur to you all, let us come to the crowning episodes in the 
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Yuddha kanda itself. Take the occasion when Vibhishana 
.sought asylum with him. He held, as you know, a great 
council of war, he had eminent counsellors. But excepting 
Hanuman who seemed ralher weak in the advice that he gave, 
excepting him, every one including his own brother, 
Lakshmana, would have had him reject Vibhishana, while 
one or two would have him order his killing; almost cilone 
therefore, alone, in spite of the advice of everybody, rejecting 
it all as beneath him, he rose to his own topmost level and said 
the famous words:—“No man shall seek my protection in vain. 
He may be wicked, he may be undeserving, he may even be 
my bitterest enemy, Havana himself. But if he comes to me 
in a friendly and submissive spirit, 1 will not turn him back.” 
Fcincy, ladies and gentlemen, what tremendous consciousness 
of his own moral power he must have had v/hen he announc¬ 
ed these great sentiments and carried them out without any 
qualification or reservation. 

' Take again the moment when, locked in mortal battle 
with Havana himself, he gained some advantage and Havana 
was driven to come down from his chariot—it was destroyed 
and he lost his great bow—Sri Hama drew himself up to full 
dignity and told his enemy whom he had made so many 
arrangements not only to vanquish but to kill, instead of 
seizing that moment to press his advantage and remove him 
altogether, he tells him, “Now, Havana, you are at a great 
disadvantage. To-day I have seen you at your best. You 
have fought bravely; you have fought nobly; you have account¬ 
ed for many a warrior on my side. Still you are tired. You 
are obliged to come down and stand like me on your feet, 
youVe lost your great bow, I give you time. Go home now. 
Come to-morrow, refreshed and strong in your chariot and 
with a new bow and new arrows. You shall then see how I 
can give you battle.” Whoever heard of such a thing? 
Whichever hero did such a thing? 

Yet again, when having killed Havana, he listened to 
Vibhishana who was stuggling between two sentiments and 
finally Vibhishana came to him with tears and said, “Tnje he 
was my elder brother; true he was my king; true he protected 
me often; but he was a bad. He ruined many women. He 
made light of life. He made unjust wars. Altogether I do 
not think I shall perform his obsequies. It may not be right 
'Oi me to do so.” I say it was quite easy for an ordinary man 
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to say, ^*Yes, throw his body into the Sea and be done with 
him/^ But we are dealing with Sri Rama. He said to 
Vibhishana at that supreme moment—^you have heard of 
people who exhumed bodies that have been buried under 
the ground and threw them subsequently into the water or 
into the fire—^what did Sri Rama do at that moment when 
even Vibhishana would not do the last rites by his brotlier? 
He said, “No Vibhishana, you are wrong. I did not kill an 
ignoble man in battle. Ravana was a great warrior; he was 
a great man; he was a great king and greatly he died. Per¬ 
form his obsequies according to the prescribed Sastra.” And, 
“you will attain merit,“ he added. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, if there was a human being 
who could reach those unimaginable heights of moral purity 
and grandeur, is it any wonder that all the world bowed to 
him, accepted his smallest wish as the decree of Heaven? 
That he was. And yet, thanks be to humari nature which 
we all have, as the poets say, as the world says, one nature 
is common to us all. Full of dread and awe as we are, as 
we contemplate Sri Rama, it fills us now and then with pride 
that he too, he too thought very much as we should have 
thought. Trouble depressed him; sorrow struck him hard; 
he had his moments of anguish. Alas, the Poet says he cried 
and wept bitter tears now and then! He grew angry some¬ 
times, he was in despair sometimes; he was about to commit 
suicide now and then. He said harsh things of people. He 
suspected just as you and I would suspect. He did every¬ 
thing that we with flesh and blood do. Don’t think that we 
bring him down from his high level; we raise ourselves to 
kinship with him as we notice these incidents. If being like 
us with flesh and blood, actuated by our motives now and 
then, feeling angry, feeling depressed, feeling sorry, if being 
like us, it was still possible for him to rise to those great 
altitudes, though we may not soar so high, may we not rise 
half an inch above ourselves? May we not subdue our 
nature to some extent? It won’t turn all to gold, this base 
lead of which we are made. No, it won’t. Nevertheless we 
could clean that lead, make it shine according to its own 
nature and then, ladies and gentlemen, we shall have read 
of Sri Rama to some purpose. We shall have heard the 
Ramayana with some advantage, and upon our lives and our 
character some influence of a very exalted and almost divine 
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nature will have been exerted so that we shall all be some¬ 
what the better for having come under the influence of this 
great epic of Valmiki. Now then, to my task to-day. 

I have brought together here certain incidents and 
episodes in which Sri Rama shows his human qualities, not 
his superhuman virtue but his human qualities. First, I 
think it best to go along in some order as I hope, after I 
have spoken, some amongst you, I hope with all my heart, 
some amongst you will go back to the poem itself and see 
whether I have given you trustworthy guidance or whether 
I have been trying to mislead you. First of all when Dasa- 
ratha and Kaikeyi having sat together, or rather she having 
sat with him in order to deflect the course upon which the 
king had previously determined, when under her bidding 
he sent for Sri Rama to announce the dread news, what 
was Sri Rama doing? He was then in his own place with 
Sita. As on the last occasion when he saw his father, he had 
been told he was going to be crowned Yuvaraja, he says to 
her in full expectation of the coming honour, says to her 
as you or I would have said in similar circumstances contem¬ 
plating the advance in life that is going to come to us 
through the blessing of God. He said to her, that is, to 
Sita: 


p II II. 16. 15 

His mind was pure, hi» heart was unsuspicious. So he says 
to her, ‘^Doubtless my father and Kaikeyi are planning some 
nice things by way of preparation. Great things are in store 
for me and therefore for you.” 

fSrWTPTT I 

II n. 16. 16 


You remember how Kaikeyi and he were great friends. He 
says, “No doubt, Kaikeyi being so fond of me and hearing 
the great intention he has towards me, wants the king to be 
quick about it and nice about it.” 


m RcT^5TOT55rf?r4t i 


II. 16. 17 


^‘Quite certain. I am being summoned to be put in the second 
place in the kingdom,” he says to Sita. 

R—5 
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^ c# ^ II II. 16. 20 

“While I go and have the great ceremony performed, you 
rest awhile here in happiness with your own people and 
spend the time in happy contemplation of the prospect.” 
Well, the Poet puts these sentiments into the mouth of the 
great person whom we are studying. And it appears to me 
that that shows above all things how very human Sri Rama 
was. It was a great thing that was happening to him and 
he looked forward not only 'to his father but to his step-^ 
mother who had shown him such marked affection, he looked 
forward to their plans together for his prosperity. 

Then when the worst was known and he came back, he 
goes to tell his mother of the reverse, for the mother was 
also rising aloft on hope. She had to be told. When he goes 
to her, the Poet gives a touch which is quite contrary to what 
he has been saying before. Before that, as soon as Rama 
heard that he was to renounce the kingdom, that his brother 
was to take it, that he was to go to forest for fourteen years,^ 
the Poet has said, “Not a muscle moved on the noble counten¬ 
ance. It shone in full lustre as it always did. Nobody 
could see that a lightning stroke had fallen. For all that 
Rama appeared, he was still on the high tide of prosperity 
and power. He did not show the slightest unhappiness or 
disappointment.” That was what the Poet had said. When 
Rama went to his mother to tell her what had happened,, 
this is what the Poet says: 


5 :^’’ II. 19. 35 

^^Controlling his unhappiness within his own heart.” That 
shows you that there was unhappiness and that he merely 
conquered it. It was not as if there was no trouble in his 
mind, no grief or thought. Having to break bad news he 
went dejected to her. 





It 


IT. 19. 35 


Now that shows again that Rama, great as he was, sublime 
as his development had been on the ethical side, could not 
help the depressing character of the circumstances. 
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Then when he went before Sita, it was still worse. 
Natural. We like to feel that Rama behaved as you and I 
would have behaved in similar circumstances. Probably we 
should have wept and rolled on the floor. Rama too was 
susceptible to some extent. 

11 II. 26. 5 

It had all been decreed for the great event— 

All people were eagerly looking forward for the great news 
to come. As he went in, there was a little grief in his face 
and he put his head down. 

^grqr^ ^ ^ I 

11 II, 26. 6 

Instead of coming back rejoicing and jumping, he wore a sad 
and thoughtful countenance, and Sita was struck with grief 
to see him. Till now he had subdued his feelings and did 
not allow them to interfere with his speech or to appear in 
his face. But when he went to her who was so full of 
expectation and expected to receive him in quite another 
style, he was unable to control his grief. 

cTT ^ fl wfcJTT ^ | 

^ ^ m-. 11 

^ i II. 26. 7-8 

His face had changed. The colour on his face had become a 
little pale. He was perspiring. There was some feeling 
which he could not control. 

JT^rr II II. 26. 8 

What is this? What has happened? Why all this excite¬ 
ment and stir? 

Now I come to another passage in which the Poet makes 
Hama speak to Lakshmana. Lakshmana wants to accompany 
him and for one brief moment Rama tries to keep him back. 
You know for what reason. That shows his human weakness 
better than anything else. 
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UIORlJTt ^ WT =?ITf7 ^ |1 II. 31. 10 

He says this to Lakshmana, “You are all this to me.” 
All this is preparation for leaving him, for asking him to 
remain behind. 

TT^TS?! c^fPf 1 

^ g^T srr II. 31. 11 

when Sita and I are away in the forest who is there to look 
after my mother and your mother? ^ 

fr 707^; ll II. 31. 12 

Our father is infatuated and as to our step-mother who has 
won this round, she is not likely to relent towards her rivals, 

HT f| ^T5=7fiT? 7M g7^=7Wl’: grTT | 

^ 7if^7fiT |1 II. 31. 13 

will not do them any good. At this particular moment 
Rama’s grief almost overpowers him. He says, “Kaikeyi will 
not take care of them and Bharata may be too much under 
his mother’s influence.” 

^ Tt# I 

3R=7Tr7f77^Rr irn^ JT I1 II. 31. 17 

He means both of them. “Neither my mother nor your 
mother without us to protect them can be happy.” Now 
you will see how later on when anybody else speaks of 
Kaikeyi, Rama springs to her side and says, “Do not abuse 
her.” He may suspect her; he may not think very well of her. 
Perhaps his beUef is that knowing her weakness he will be 
able to make full allowance for it. He will be able to realise 
how she is not acting for herself but for her dear son under 
pardonable circumstances and how perhaps she too is in the 
hands of Fate, working out Fate’s cruel decrees. These 
allowances he would make even when he censures her con¬ 
duct but other people may not able to do so. So when 
Lakshmana at any time tells him “Ah, how I hate Kaikeyi,’’ 
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he would say, “No, no, not that thing, Lakshmana, never 
say such a thing/^ So too when anybody accuses Bharata 
in his hearing, he would speak in the highest terms of him. 
But when he talks to himself as it were—for Lakshmana is 
not different from him—when he talks to himself, his real 
feelings find vent to some extent and he gives expression 
to the deepest emotions at the moment. 

Then I shall mention one other thing and stop for the 
day. We see now how under a stroke of adversity he felt more 
or less like a human being, as other human beings would 
have felt. He suspected people; he suspected Kaikeyi and 
he suspected Bharata too to some extent. That was like us. 
Here we see him in this particular incident that I am now 
going to relate, here we see him trying to enjoy a little 
innocent fun at other people’s expense. Just a little innocent 
fun. You remember that poor Brahman named Trijata who 
as Rama was giving away his property right and left to his 
people, was, like Kuchela in the other story, under pressure 
from his wife, making a pilgrimage to Sri Rama to ask for 
his help. He says to Rama, “You are giving away so much. 
I am a very poor man with many children and one of the 
means of subsistence that I have is to pick the grains of 
paddy left behind by the reaper. That is my way of life. I 
find it very hard to get along. I have a large family. Will 
you look with pity on me?” And then you remember how 
Sri Rama asks him, “That stick of yours, take it; stand there 
and throw it as far as you can with your full strength. My 
cows stand all between. All the cows that are between this 
spot and the spot which your stick reaches shall be yours.” 
And then Rama was amused to see how this Brahman, suddenly 
seized with a little bit of greed as it Were, exerted all his 
strength, waved the stick twice or thrice round his head and 
threw it. It went to the other bank of the Sarayu. So he 
had an immense wealth of cattle at once at his disposal. 
Rama gave it all to him. And then he says, “I was perhaps 
rather unfeeling to you. I should have. done this thing 
perhaps in another way but I wanted to know how a Brahman 
like you could use the strength that he had in order to get 
something. I wanted to know that you could, use all your 
strength. That was not quite proper. I should have relieved 
you without this trouble. Just excuse me. I wanted to have 
a little amusement.” 
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^ clvjttTicI WU 

IL 32. 40-1 


“I only wanted to know your strength and how far you would 
exert it, whether it was always at your disposal. Now having 
done so, I am so pleased. Will you ask me if you want 
to have anything more? I shall be happy to give you.’’ 
But Trijata was of the family of Garga. He was, like a 
Brahman, contented and he had this immense wealth all at 
once. He did not ask for anything more. He said, “I am 
pleased for the time.” 

Well, let me handle one more point. We now saw that 
Rama was not above a little merriment. Now we come to 
a quality of a slightly different nature. He was leaving the 
palace. There was great mourning, as you know, within the 
palace and outside. He and Lakshmana and Sita had got 
into the chariot. Sumantra was driving. They were going 
at seine distance and Dasaratha, Kausalya and other people 
had come out of the palace to see them, to have a last look 
at them. And the old man cried out to Sumantra, “Stop, 
stop.” But Rama said: 

q^J^lrJTT =qF?RT I1 II. 40. 46 

“Go on, drive on.” Not knowing what to do, the Poet says, 
Sumantra was like sy man caught between the front and 
back wheels of a chariot. He did not know what to do and 
looked up to Rama, “I am asked by your father to do one 
thing and you ask me to do just the opposite thing.” Then 
says Rama, “Perhaps you are afraid that when you go back 
^er leaving me in the forest, the old man will be angry 
with you for not having obeyed him. 

M f II II. 40. 47 


If my father on your return should take you to task for 
disobedience, you know what to do. Just say that ih' the 
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bustle and noise you did not hear him/' And Sri Rama 
says in defence of this departure from truth: 

“The justification for telling this white lie is that it is foolish 
to prolong the wail. It is absolutely foolish and disastrous 
to prolong the wail of grief. So go on/' he says. Apparently 
Sri Rama was a little fond of this thought, 

for a few sargas later we find him saying the same thing 
when he found that the people of the rural parts were 
following in great numbers and would not be stayed. He 
says to Sumantra again, “Run on” and as they cry out, he 
says: 

I II. 50. 5 

putting the comparative degree instead of the superlative. 

Then again there are things, little peccadillos which we 
have got to remember in order to see that Rama was just 
like us when in trouble, apt to choose the easiest way out. 
There were a number of Brahmans of great sanctity follow¬ 
ing him obstinately. They went as far as the river Tamasa, 
when he crossed over to the other side. These people slept 
on this side. As they were asleep, Rama says to Sumantra, 
“Now, you had better take this chariot and drive northward 
as if you were trying to return to Ayodhya. And when they 
are off their guard as it were, come back from that side by 
another way. I'll come and join you and then we can drive 
away without their knowing anything.” So he adopts this 
ruse in order to throw them off the scent, these people whom 
it was difficult to shake off, who in their loyalty and adora¬ 
tion were determined to follow him until he yielded to their 
request and returned. That was their hope. Simple people! 
Their whole lives were wrapped up in him. Hoping to keep 
him back, they followed him obstinately. So it was 
necessary to get rid of them by some little trick. This was 
what he taught Sumantra. 

Now with that, gentlemen, I will stop for the day and 
take up this subject again. Rama is inexhaustible. He 
will keep me to himself for a long time. But I will try and 
shake him off as he shook off these pursuing Brahmans. I 
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am trying to gather together the instances in which Valmikl 
presents Rama to us in a way we can understand him. I£ 
he was always on the highest level and never came down, 
if he was always unapproachably great, what good is he 
going to be to us? In some respects he must be like us. 
There are other instances in which we perceive the kinship 
between Rama and ourselves, and as an adoring study of the 
great epic is only of value in proportion as it raises our 
nature, as it enables us to conquer our lower selves and live 
as long as possible and as firmly as possible on our own 
higher level, since our business is, if possible, to get from 
this epic that which will enable us from bad to get to good, 
we shall do well to dwell on the next occasion on some of 
the other episodes where Rama shows his human qualities 
in a degree which so far from interfering with our adoration 
and worship of him, only make us love him the more dearly, 
regard him as closely bound with us, as also one through 
whose example we may be enabled in ever so humble a 
measure to rise above ourselves, as they say, from our lower 
to our higher selves. For so man improves. Not that he 
ever is above weakness, but when weakness assails him, he 
remembers these mighty examples and tries to rise above 
it. He may not succeed but even the trial is good for some¬ 
thing. One trial may fail; two trials may fail, may often 
fail. The third may meet with partial success. The fourth, 
fifth and so on. Our lives may be short; our lives may be 
bounded on every side by things that are coarse and sordid, 
nevertheless they are lives, let us remember, similar w 
quality to the life that Sri Rama had; and if, when we 
grapple with our weaknesses, we try to remember him, may 
be, as I said before, in some humble measure we shall 
improve our own nature and learn to live our better selves 
mere often, more firmly and to better puropse. 
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When we separated last time, I was mentioning a eertaiii 
guileless trick played by Sri Rama on his subjects, how 
he made a feint as it were of returning to the city so that 
those who wished to follow him lost the track. To-day my 
hirst point would be the substance of a message which he 
gave to Sumantra as he was giving him leave. Sumantra, 
faithful charioteer of the Ikshvakus and minister of old time, 
was unwilling to leave Rama and Lakshmana and Sita and 
begged hard to be permitted to remain with them in 
attendance upon them and doing such service as might be 
vouchsafed to him. Sri Rama gave several reasons why he 
could not accept that position, and sending back Sumantra 
to the old place at Ayodhya, conveyed to him one very good 
reason. It shows that Sri Rama was able to read other 
people’s hearts even when those other people resembled him 
least. In other words, even of bad persons, even of persons 
out of sympathy with him, he could read the hearts. Nothing 
was hidden from him. Usually people are able to understand 
those who are like themselves, who have passed through 
experiences similar to theirs, and whose mental make-up is 
more or less like their own. Where outward circumstances 
differ greatly, the understanding, unless a person is of 
exceptionally shrewd character, is difficult. So we say in 
Tamil, UTihiSlsir dtrse urihtf Qtt , ** This i« a 

familiar doctrine. Carried into the exalted sphere of Vedanta 
it is often described in abstract language as an approxima¬ 
tion of subject and object. In some cases it is described 
even as an identity of subject and object. The point how¬ 
ever is that a straightforward simple person, not fully 
acquainted with the ways of the world, will find some 
difficulty in understanding points of view alien to his own 
character. When Sumantra objected to going back, Rama 
says to him, very shrewdly as you may seeT at once, ‘‘You 
know, Sumantra, why I send you back. I have several 
reasons but the principal reason is this. My step-mother, 
Kaikeyi, is a hard-natured, hard-hearted woman. She will 
want to be sure that I ‘have really come to the forest. If 


* 10-5-’44. 
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she suspects anything, woe be to my father! The penalty 
will all fall on him. If you go back without me and explain 
what has been happening here, all will be safe. She will 
understand that the old man has kept his word and that I 
have obeyed him. Your presence in Ayodhya without us is 
therefore essential for the safety of my father.’’ I mention 
this just to show that while Rama rose high above other 
persons in the world and his head was far up in the clouds 
at the summit of human excellence almost approaching 
divinity, his feet were firmly planted on the ground. In 
the fifty-third sarga when the three exiles had crossed the 
Ganges and taken up their temporary abode under the shade 
of a big tree, left alone without Sumantra, Sri Rama for the 
moment threw off all restraint. Till then he had passed 
through very exciting moments. His feelings had been worked 
up to the highest pitch. The eyes of the world were upon 
him. Temptations set hard on him. Father and preceptor 
and mother and everybody had tried to tempt him from the 
path that he had marked out for himself as one of righteous¬ 
ness. Whatever he felt, he had to keep down. In the eyes 
of the world the one thing he had to maintain was that he 
was a filial son, that he was anxious to maintain the character 
of his father. He risked everything, lost everything, in order 
to maintain his father’s honour and he further had, as I have 
mentioned before, to show that whatever the change in the 
outward circumstances that had come over him and his 
fortunes, he was not dejected or depressed, and that adver¬ 
sity had failed to disturb his equanimity. He showed that 
the worst fortune would find him unmoved, anchored, strong 
and sure in his own pure nature. What affected him, if any¬ 
thing, was the highest. The small things of the earth Uke 
kingdoms, honour, he did not mind. By honour, I mean 
I>osition. That then had been the part he played during all 
the trying hours that he passed in Ayodhya and on the way 
when Sumantra drove him as far as the Ganges. Wh^n he 
was left, with Sita and Lakshmana and there was nobody 
else, the restraihts that he had put upon himself fell away, 
and for a moment he was left free to commime with himself 
as it were. For you will understand that Lakshmana and 
Sita made no difference whatever to his solitude. He had, 
as it were, time for a soliloquy. And then the best part 
of that sarga is devoted to a description of how he gave vent 
to his own inner feelings and spoke without any restraint 
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whatsoever, without any regard to outward appearances, to 
Lakshmana, Sita being an interested listener. The words 
were addressed to Lakshmana. But Lakshmana being more 
than figuratively a part of himself, we may take it that it 
was a speech made to himself. I have noted several slokas, 
all of them of the deepest import, quite necessary foT the 
understanding of one aspect of the great character that we 
are studying, showing above everything else that he felt in 
his heart like ordinary people, that he had a deep community 
iof emotion with us all, and that ordinary things affected 
him in the ordinary way, though when it came to action, the 
course taken was exactly the opposite to that any other 
person in his circumstances would have taken. 

5 1%^ PT II 

HT ft ^ | 

arft JT 'eqT^rUTiiT^ m II II. 53. 6-7 

“She will be glad now. Yes, Kaikeyi will be happy. But 
seeing that her son has come to Ayodhya, her ambition may 
rise. Instead of making her son a mere Yuvaraja, the idea 
.of making him king may occur to her and she may practise 
on the life of my father.” That is the meaning of this sloka. 
“I hope she will not deprive him of his life.” 

II n 53. 8 

"‘This old, imbecile, helpless man, left without me to guard 
him, having fallen into the hands of Kaikeyi, infatuated with 
love of her, what will be his fate?” 

5 ETW ^ irft: II II. 53. 9 

"‘Of the three purusharthas, Dharma, Artha and Kama, I 
now see, watching my father and his behaviour, that Artha 
and Dharma take their place below Kama (^Fnr 
for. 


JTTfJR II IT. 53. 10 
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“I am a son out of the common. I am an obedient son, a soa 
whom any father would hke to keep about him. And yet 
under the pressure of the woman on whom he dotes he sends 
me away.” 

^ II ir. 53. 11 

Now he thinks of Bharata. He contrasts himself with 
Bharata. “I have lost everything. I have come away to the 
forest with my wife and with my dear brother. He, Bharata, 
is enthroned, is going to rule over the Kosalas and he is 
going to do it with his wife. He is going to have his queen 
by his side.” Notice this please. This is the one place in 
which the wife of any of the brothers is alluded to, not by 
nanie but merely as bharya. In no other place does the 
Poet allude to the other persons. 

^ ff i 

^ II [I. 53. 12 

“Father is old and can take no part in affairs. I am away. 
So Bharata will be sole monarch of the whole place. Yes. 
He will determine the fortunes of all the peoples in Ayodhya.” 

c:qiTN?r^ %ji qqr ii ii. 53. 13 

This is a word very hostile to Bharata. “If Bharata is gokif 
to be enjoying his fortune, very well. Very well. The fate 
awaits him that has befallen my father.” 

^ ^ 11?# II II. 53. 15 

Having said a word about the father and the brother, he 
now turns to the step-mother. “On my account, remember¬ 
ing that they were attached to me; that they were very 
reluctant to part from me, remembering how they stood by 
me and fought for me and contended with the old king for 
me, she is not going to let them alone. She is going to give 
them hell.” 

♦ In II. 53. 12 Gqvindaraja’s reading is 
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ft ITIT ITFcrW II II. 63. 18 

^‘She is a wicked woman, not scrupulous at all. She may 
do bad things. She may give poison to your mother and 
mine.’* See how long-repressed feelings find strange vent. 
This is not in accordance with Rama’s real nature. Having 
been forced these many hours to play a high part to keep 
up appearances, to put on a brave countenance in the face of 
adversity, to remember the highest duty to all and to follow 
it, having been under this great pressure, moral pressure of 
a most unbearable kind, when he finds all that removed, he 
throws off all the outward disguise that he wore till now 
and then a strain in his real nature, a strain which makes 
him common with us all, breaks out and it makes him say 
these extraordinary things and when I have read these, I 
wish to make an observation. I shall make that observation 
with your kind permission. 

^ #l^5PT<w^|i ir, 53. 25 

‘‘What do you take me to be? You know my strength; you 
know my valour; you know my prowess. By means of my 
arrows I can reconquer the whole world if only I care. I 
am strong enough to bring under my umbrella the whoCe 
erf this girdled earth; but I won’t.” But he is reminded of 
his strength; he is reminded of what he could accomplish 
if he wished. That means that he has by sheer force of will 
subdued all his desire, conquered the baser and more selfish 
part of his nature and come away to the forest, not doing 
the thing which he might have done, not grasping the thing 
which he might have grasped if he had only cared. 

means “Strength is given me not to do unjust 
tod improper things but to do just things. If I use my force 
to get Ayodhya back under me, I should be doing something 
very improper. That is why I don’t do it. Don’t think I 
am impotent.” He reijainds himself as it were. 

II II. 53. 26 

♦The Lecturer follows the Pombay Ed. which reads:— 
w T\i ^ JTiT 
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“I could have anointed myself, putting aside Dasaratha and 
everybody else. Why didn’t I? I have a fear of wrong¬ 
doing. I don’t want to do that which is ignoble or improper 
just for gain.” Very well. The good man, the true man, 
the righteous man, has this sort of faith. 

i 

ll II. 63. 27 

“Having exhausted himself by expressions like these, by 
shedding bitter tears, he spent the night quietly and silently.’^ 
Having discharged, as it were, the smaller and the lower 
part of his nature, he wisely resumed his silence. He spent 
the rest of the night in meditation. 

Now to some of you an idea may occur which I must 
dispose of at this point. Just bear with me for a few minutes. 
It is a point of casuistry. Nevertheless, most of you are 
men and women of the world and trained in the ways of 
men and women and some of you perhaps are very sophisti¬ 
cated in your arguments. It may occur to you if really, 
as I put it, there was a higher and a lower nature even in 
Sri Rama. While the higher nature triumphed and held him 
aloft, above the reach of common humanity, an object of 
admiration and worship for all, yes, in his tirue and after, 
while that higher nature expressed itself in astonishingly 
fertile ways for the education and edification of mankind, 
any of you might ask, “Was there a lower part in his nature? 
Was there also in his composition an element similar to ours?'^ 
Yes. That is true and that is the point I have been trying 
to make since the commencement of these discourses. And 
if anything, I have shown you how in Valmiki’s text there 
is a clear unmistakable reference to what we may describe 
as the common human element in Sri Rama’s nature too. 
Now you may ask—I put the question that occurs to you in 
this way, and I shall try to answer it. Take it for what it 
is worth and I am sure in my heart that I see the truth. 

What do we say of persons who have a lower and a 
higher nature, who keep the lower nature to themselves, hide 
it as it were from the observation of their fellows and only 
show the better part of their nature? We call them hypocrites,, 
don’t we? That is the common name that we apply to such 
people, those bad in their hearts, low and mean in their 
attitudfes, who appear to the outside world as if they were 
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generous and noble-hearted and capable of great sacrifices 
and so on, people who present a better appearance to the 
world than the reahty which they conceal. Such persons 
we call hypocrites. Now what I have said, what the Poet 
has said, about Sri Rama might bring him under this odious 
heading of hypocrite; for, his lower nature, his selfish nature, 
he keeps down, does not show it to anybody, keeps it to 
himself. The better part of his nature he shows outside. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, the fact is Rama’s character is 
exactly the reverse of a hypocrite’s nature. I wish you to 
grasp it so that if there is this mixed element in him it is 
without the slightest element of poison. In the ordinary 
hypK)crite’s case the better part which is manifested outside 
is foreign to his nature, it is put on, it is merely pretended, 
it is borrowed for the occasion. It is just an outer cloak for 
the express deception of the world. The real nature, the 
wickedness of the nature, is practised, is brought into play 
for the benefit of the individual. The hypocrite benefits him¬ 
self by working his lower nature, but secretly. His higher 
nature which is foreign to him, which is merely put on, is just 
for the deception of others, in order that he may practise his 
lower nature, in order that he may do bad and mean things, 
in order that he may pursue a selfish career. See what it 
was in the case of Sri Rama. The lower nature was not only 
hidden, it was put down. It was conquered. He did noth¬ 
ing in pursuit of his selfish desire, did nothing whatever^ 
considered it Adharma, put it down by main moral force, rose 
above it. And what he did, what he actually practised, what 
the world saw in reality, was his higher nature. The 
promptings of his greater self, the divine elements, come into 
play every time. The merely human element is suppressed. 
Well that is exactly opposite to what a hypocrite should do,^ 
would do. So that while we have this outward similarity, the 
reality points to the fact that the higher element was Rama’s 
real nature. The lower element was that which adhered to 
him loosely because he came among men and was a man 
among men and moved like a man among men. He had a 
small point of affinity with us. The little things that affect 
us and govern us, affected him also; only they did not 
govern him, he governed them. That is the important differ¬ 
ence, the all-important difference which makes a whole 
universe of evolution stand between Sri Rama and any other 
person like ourselves. 
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Now having said that much, let me pass on to an incident 
of a slightly different character which will show that Sri Rama 
had another quality in common with us, a quality which we 
have no reason whatever to condemn, a quality which I have 
already mentioned, a desire to enjoy himself for a little 
when there is occasion as when he did in the case of Trijata. 
He had a little fun at the old man but at the same time when 
everything was over, he repented of it, told that man, “Well, 
I was only jesting, playing. I hope I have done you no harm. 
If there is anything else you desire, please ask me.” Only 
the Brahman being the very soul of contentment, would not 
ask for anything else. 

Now I will come to the Aranya Kanda where he 
encounters Surpanakha. Surpanakha coming in causes a 
little flutter in that world of three persons. She appears 
before the three as a monstrous, ill-looking, frightening 
creature and then there occurs a scene full of humour and 
enjoyment. The Poet himself apparently enjoys this scene, 
and you and I then may be pardoned if we extract a little 
merriment out of it. The Poet^s enjoyment is best shown 
by the unnecessarily detailed contrast he makes between 
Sri Rama and Surpanakha as she sat before Sri Rama. The 
Poet is amused at the contrast between the two, Rama and 
Surpanakha and the humour is heightened by the fact that 
Surpanakha makes love to Rama. What a fine pair to make 
love! I shall just read the passage without spoiling the thing 
by any translation of mine. 

^TT I 

II in. 17.10-11 

Here I want to show the felicity which the Poet has reached 
almost unconsciously, I should expect he 

uses them in the literal sense, cffeiir magnanimous, obliging 
by temperament; «nR wicked, bad by nature. Dakshina and 
Varna are not contrasted so much in their figurative mean¬ 
ings as in their literal meanings. 
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j=*TFri% i5|?rr III. 17. 12 

Nobody would wish to see Rama and Surpanakha contrasted. 
No point of similarity would ever occur to us. Nevertheless 
the Poet, apparently in full enjoyment of the juxtaposition, 
has brought the contrast before us by a series of very clever 
expressions. Now when Surpanakha appeared there, she 
asked him, ‘‘Who are you to be here in our region? This is 
the Jurisdiction of my brother. Who are you here?'* And 
then the Poet starts off on a note of high praise for Sri Rama. 

^ ft II lir. 17. 16 

Sri Rama was a straightforward person. Nothing crooked 
or subtle would occur to him though he could understand 
anybody else's tricks. Naturally, left to himself, he was 
straightforward. And he began to tell her who he was, why 
he and his brother and Sita v/ere in the forest by themselves, 
he and his brother and Sita were in the forest by them¬ 
selves. He completed his story. But here the Poet adds 
3?^ ^ ft The Poet pays a homage to Sri 

Rama's truthfulness. Sri Rama was a truthful character with 
a high regard for things in their exact nature; and then he 
was in an Asram where falsehood could not enter. Besides, 
there was a woman in the case. Surpanakha, whatever else 
she was, was a woman.- So he gave a straightforward answer. 
That is how the Poet introduces us to Surpanakha's advances. 
Horrid advances they were. She started by saying who she 
was and finally finished by saying, “You are so handsome 
a man. I am struck with your beauty and wish to have 
you for husband. Come along. I will make you a free man. 
You are apparently encumbered here. I will make you a 
free man. I will gobble up Lakshmana by one mouthful 
and I will gobble up Sita by another. So yoiir impediments 
being removed, you and I can wander forth in the forest and 
enjoy ourselves to our "heart's content.” Then it occurred to 
Rama that the thing was taking a funny turn. He apparently 
makes up his mind to have a little pleasure. But at this 
point I must draw your attention to Rama's characterization 
of himself which comes into question in this context. Rama 
says twice in the course of the Kishkindha Kanda to Sugriva, 
twice to him he says: 
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^ Sfk f^Sfr feMT I 
^ ^ II IV. 14. 14-15 

*‘I am a truthful person. I never speak any untruth. Here 
I pass my word, I give an undertaking,’^ he says to Sugriva. 
Therefore understanding this literally we must be thrown 
into some sort of surprise when we find that he is trying 
to take some pleasure out of this stupid woman, Surpanakha. 
To Surpanakha he says: 

3Tg5RT%q ^ •STRTT #5!^ | 

^rnr II 

I 

ars^ar ^ TRif II m. 18. 3-4 

These are the words used by Rama to Surpanakha. See how 
he puts it, just a little: is junior to me, a good 

fellow, good-looking, unmarried. He has • 

not taken a wife yet; he has not had much commerce 
with women before and he desires it “You 

are a handsome, beautiful woman. You will match each 
other. He will be a fitting husband for such a one as you.” 

irq VIST lTcrf< WcR | III. 18. 5 

“Take to him. Don’t bother me. I have a wife already.” 
Now these words seem to me to leave no doubt whatever 
that Rama was making fun of this stupid woman. No doubt 
whatever. He uses the wordvj^ twice and he says to her, 
“Take him. He is a fitting husband.” There is no doubt 
whatever. Only some commentators fasten upon the word 
I ana afraid there is a certain class of Rama 
worshippers who are unwilling that we should discover him 
in a jesting mood. Would Rama too make a jest? Is he 
capable of laughter? He ^rnust be a solemn man, the embodi¬ 
ment of Dharma. Here he is holding things up always. To 
find him come down to the level of other persons, cutting 
jokes and all that sort of thing, is absurd. Therefore they 
are at pains to interpret away the words They say, 

in fact, one says, “Every root in the Sanskrit language can 
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have any meaning, any dhatu can have meaning. 

means a man who having married, has not brought his wife 
with him. They give that meaning to the verse and they 
think they so save the truthful character of Sri Rama. Now 
what can you do with the words ? Commentators, 

however, are ingenious enough to say ^ ^ 

Take the word like that. The final result would be that we 
should make Rama talk nonsense. If really what Rama 
meant was that Lakshmana had not brought his wife, was 
he unable to put it in straight language to poor Surpanakha? 
Should he say : and lead her to understand that he 

was unmarried, and have this other meaning in his own 
bosom just to satisfy himself? Now what is the point in 
giving that other meaning to it? What is the point? What 
do commentators gain by it? And yet a large number of us 
being clever, ingenious people, loving an argument and 
thinking how we can floor the other side just for the love 
of playing upon words, solemnly interpret this passage like 
this: was meant by Sri Rama to mean a man who 

has not his wife at the moment with him.* Now the whole 
point is, what did Rama want Surpanakha to understand? 
Whatxhe had in his own mind is not material. If, by using 
the words though he might have meant the other 

meaning, he did deceive Surpanakha, he was guilty all the 
same. Now in English there is a word ‘equivocation,’ which 
means using words which have two meanings, which can be 
interpreted in two ways, one really intended for the benefit 
of the other party and the other intended for one’s own self. 
Now what matters is what you make the other party under¬ 
stand. If the other party takes the ordinary sense, which 
alone is possible, then that party is deceived. You have been 
guilty of deceit. That the word is capable of another mean¬ 
ing which you may produce in a court of law if somebody 
accuses you having told a lie, is nothing to the point, nothing 
at all to the point. And yet our people spend time and 

___f_ _ 

Govindaraja’s comment referred to is as follows: 

Tf5%: I ^ IT ^ 

11 IV. 7. 22. Ed. 
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energy and all their knowledge of Sanskrit grammar to 
split words as they please, to break them, take them out 
of their context and to produce a passage which taken in 
the plain way yields fine good common sense, but interpreted 
according to themselves, would produce an extraordinary 
meaning and would not save in the end the character of the 
party. Now there is in every language a thing of this 
kind—puns, you know. I think there is hardly a language, 
eastern, or western, which has not got it. Perhaps Sanskrit 
is richest in the facilities it affords to people for concocting 
passages which can be made to mean two things. The French 
language is peculiarly rich in this kind of thing. A pun 
there is described as a double entendre but that word has 
an implication that the second or the subtler meaning is 
somewhat obscene, not fit for the drawing-room. I think all 
ethicists will agree that equivocation is worse than a lie. In 
our own literature there is a form of speech in which a word 
or phrase or sentence has two meanings, one meant for the 
context, another, a deeper meaning, perhaps allegorical, 
perhaps referring to a future time when it will be realised 
in another sense altogether. You have words there either 
by accident or by the Poet’s design so formed that while 
one meaning is applicable to the context and entirely satisfies 
the case, there is a farther meaning which can also be put 
upon the passage which does not interfere with this meaning 
but which perhaps indicates a coming state of things. They say 
a great Poet, a great sage or some one who, in the sphere of 
self-conquest has attained great merit, may sometimes say 
things which mean one thing but which have another mean¬ 
ing to be realised yet. Some power within you, or some 
outside power operating on you, makes you use such words 
as are charged with quite another meaning. That however 
is a very different thing from saying that words like 
should be interpreted in such a way that they will save 
Rama from speaking untruth, that is to say, that they are 
capable of a certain sense which Rama alone knows but 
which is not present to the mind of the hearer. What matters 
really is that which enters the mind of the listener. If the 
mind of the listener is misled, then the blame does rest upon 
the speaker. The speaker cannot be acquitted. I have 
therefore no hesitation in believing that this passage was 
intended merely as a joke; and then I wish to read to you 
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what a great commentator, Nagoji Bhatta, says in Tilaka on 
this subject. His testimony is worth having because he 
wrote after Govindaraja and with full knowledge of what 
that orthodox commentator has said on this point. This is 
what he says* ‘‘Some commentators wish to make out that 
; means ‘a person who having married has not brought 
his wife with him and does not have her as his companion 
at the moment.’ But really it seems to me that the passage 
is to be understood ordinarily, and we are to remember that 
the poet wishes us to understand that when a person is 
making a joke or parihasa a little deviation from the truth 
is no great harm or sin.” And then here is the point. To 
show that Sri Rama could not have had as his plain straight¬ 
forward meaning anything like what is usually ascribed to 
him by commentators, we have unequivocal testimony from 
what Lakshmaha was saying. Lakshmana was making a joke 
which was meant to be regarded as nothing but a joke. Here 
no commentator can show his ingenuity. 

II IH. 18. 11 

T-akshmana describes Sita in this way using the words that 
Surpanakha had already applied to her, in order to show 
that Rama was the fitter husband. He said to her, “That 
gentleman is my master. I am his servant and if you marry 
me, you will have to be the servant of a servant and you 
will have to be Sita’s servant also. How would you like it? 
No, that would not do at all. So marry him. He is the 
proper person. Why should he be tied down to that awk¬ 
ward looking woman? You cannot even see her stomach. 
She seems to have nothing (alluding playfully to her having 
a slender waist), she seems to be an old rotten creature. 
He will dismiss her, discard her and take you.” Now there 
are many other slokas uttered by Lakshmana which clearly 
show that he was jesting, making fun of Surpanakha. But 
that silly creature wai^ unable to understand that they were 

*The Tilaka commentary referred to runs as follows: 

^1 tr^grR^ ll Ed. 
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making fun of her. She took everything literally. From 
Rama she was thrown on to Lakshmana and Lakshmana 
threw her back on Rama. She was quite willing to be tossed 
this way and that and finally, coming to Rama, she says, 
“Now look here. I am going to marry you. If you thiiik 
Sita is an obstacle, I shall simply eat her up now, this 
moment.” So saying, she moves forward towards Sita. 

She took it as literal truth, 

II III. 18. 13 


not being able to understand that it was a joke. She took 
the words in their ordinary meaning. That shows you 
therefore that both Rama and Lakshmana took part in this 
little joke. Now you know the sequel, how when she 
actually went to Sita’s side in order to molest her, Rama 
said, “No more joking. You have carried it too far, my 
dear brother.” 


^ttt: II III. 18. 18 


Then he became angry for the first time. The Poet uses 
the word which gives rise to little scruple. Some 

would understand the word to mean merely preventing 
Surpanakha by a threat or by making the sound ‘Hm^ or 
by showing his hand. I do not know why it is necessary to 
restrict it that way. It may even be that Rama pulled her 
back, no harm in saying so. But apparently in the eyes 
of these people it is not right to show Rama as having 
touched that wretched creature. So Rama says 

^ sft^^ll 111,18.19 


Sita is nearly gone, is just saved in time. So when we make 
a joke hereafter, we must know with whom to make it. 
You must not make it with people of this kind, gross stupid 
creatures who live only in the flesh and do not understand 
anything of the mind. 




III. 18. 20 
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The next point will keep us a little. It is somewhat 
elaborate. So I will stop here for the day, requesting you 
only to remember that on a plain reading of this portion 
it appears that Sri Rama was only indulging in an innocent 
joke, that he was having a little fun. Poor man, he and 
his wife and Lakshmana were in the forest, all thrown on 
themselves and had only each other's company. What do 
you know of a railway journey of two or three days? You 
get sick of the whole thing. You want something to relieve 
you. Here were three people constantly in each other’s 
company, wanting some little relief. Surpanakha came and 
afforded them scope for a little jest. What is there wrong 
in supposing that Sri Rama partook of it when he himself 
uses words like ? No harm. We do not 

save him at all by saying that he equivocated with the word 
If he did, he was even more guilty as if he lied. 
He neither lied nor equivocated; he was only joking. 



SEVENTH LECTURE^ 

When I last spoke, I was on the Surpanakha episode. 
The poet, I pointed out, treats it as a proper subject for the 
display of his humour. But its humorous aspect is over¬ 
shadowed by the consequences that followed from it. It may 
be described in a way as the seed-plot for the whole story; 
for it was Surpanakha, unable to reconcile herself to her 
humiliation, that set up the brothers Khara and Dushana, 
and later on, after their death, went to Ravana and stirred 
him up also. That this aspect of it is really important 
appears from the latter part of the poem. After the 
promiscuous battle in Lanka, in which large hosts of monkeys 
and Rakshasas met, and the monkeys, hard pressed in the 
fight, went to Rama and besought him to help them out of the 
difficulty, he took part in this great battle; and it was then 
that he played one of his marvellous tricks. He assumed 
myriad forms; one Rama appeared before each combatant. 
Sometimes he appeared in his own form, single; sometimes 
he V. as not visible at all, so confounding the enemy, it is said, 
that he made a great holocaust, destroyed lakhs upon lakhs 
of people, thus creating in the city of Lanka bereavement 
and grief upon an unexampled scale. In the next sarga the 
poet describes a very remarkable scene; you get a very large 
number of these Rakshasa women, some that had lost their 
husbands and been widowed, some that had lost their fathers 
and protectors, some their brothers, some their sons. All 
these women met together and, holding one another in their 
arms, made a huge cry of lamentation, much as our women 
used to do in our time, but, I suppose on a considerably 
larger scale. And then, fancy, a remarkable scene occurs. 
Here again the poet^s sense of humour and his profound 
knowledge of human nature come out in bright display. These 
women, as is their nature in any great calamity, threw the 
blame for their great misfortune upon a person of their own 
sex. “Some woman is at the bottom * of this,“ they said, 
“and who ^an it be but Surpanakha who went and defied 
Hama himself^'? They ascribed the whole of the misfortune that 
came upon Lanka and its i>eople to the mischief originated 
by Surpanakha in her meeting with Sri Rama. Once more 
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the poet is amused. He cannot think of Surpanakha and 
Rama meeting each other without being excited. This is the 
lamentation of these Rakshasa women, deprived of their sons, 
brothers, fathers, husbands. 

BTTWR' ^ II 

gf trnc | 

55^ qr[iT?TiiTT?r II 

51'ri'W 5%cPj43rr i 

9T^JNfT?4 =Jr II 

TTSJTTTJlt ^ \ 

=^^T5?f4^.'TT ’^T a'9r^ II 

^T'^IT^ ?Tl4tdT ?5Tjfi4'JT ^g?TT II VI. 95. 6-1 f 

“Why should this woman provoke him? What chance had 
she with him, this woman who is fit for nothing but destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of the world? Rama swore vengeance 
because of this. Havana will bring about his own destruction 
and the destruction of everybody connected with him, and 
there will be an end to all soon.” So said the women. That 
is the significance of the Surpanakha episode. 

Now we come to the scene in the Aranyakanda, where 
Sri Rama, not being able to bear the thought that Sita had 
been taken away from his protection when he was away, 
and not being able to bear the pangs of grief, loses his balance 
of mind, and becomes unhinged. Through passage after 
passage he says the most excruciating things. There is no 
end to his agony. The poet surpasses himself in these scenes. 
The real truth is that flama is beside himself and does not 
know what he says. We have occasionally heard of people 
who fall into such fits of grief and are unhinged in mind, but 
they are comparatively rare in these days. I shall speak later 
on of some characteristics of the poet and his descriptionsi, 
when it will be my duty to point out that in those old days 
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men and women gave way to their emotions without any 
attempt at seK-control, and not even a hero of the stature of 
Rama was free from it. I have picked out just a few passages. 
Here Rama has excited himself into an abnormal fit of im¬ 
patience with the whole world, and is angry with everybody. 
He has been addressing the waters, the trees, the ground, the 
beasts and the birds, but nothing responds. Then he thinks 
of the gods. They at least must know everything. ‘‘They 
have concealed her from me, and I shall now use all the force 
at my command. I will destroy everything if they will not 
give her back to me.” Fancy the paroxysm of grief that over¬ 
comes him, the greatest man of the world, one who teaches 
dharma at every stage. He, losing his wife, is thrown into 
this most extraordinary fit. Then, in his anger, he forces out 
of Lakshmana’s hands the great bow and says. 


?:nT: i 

^ xt q=^iT5t#i; ii 
^«rT ^ : I 

II in. 64. 76-78 


“No scourge will be so fierce as I am going to be. I am up 
now and nothing shall stop me. I am going to take full toll 
of this universe.” And he includes Not that he 

means it; he does not'know what he says. That is the condi¬ 
tion to which his grief has brought him. You cannot suppose 
that Rama in full command of his senses would say such 
things, and yet that is the condition to which he has been 
brought by the transport of his emotion. Then it falls to the 
lot of Lakshmana to comfort him. That is somewhat unusual^ 
for Lakshmana is the angry man, and Rama the soft one. The 
position is now reversed. Lakshmana says nice things. 
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JT JTf^ II 

^ ^-jt); ^m ^ ^TI 

^.^ Pnm r^rf^ =grg^JT jt^t; i 
;TT q?T^Ji 5?3 rsrJT^fe II 
rSf^^ ft 3^T Uir TTT^ ^5![rts?=^OT: I 
»T3ftWTftr ^ 3 r^ft HT^fK II 

^ TTfTJTT^r I 

5J1%JITftlJI3H ^ g^'^JirRfq^ll 

III. 65. 4-6; 66. 18-19 

“You were gentle to all, with your emotions in strict control 
and actuated by benevolence to all life. Just because you 
are angry, can you run away from your nature? No, just 
as it is impossible to separate the moon from his splendour, 
impossible to separate the effulgence of surya from him, im¬ 
possible to take away movement from vayu, just as all these 
things are natural and you cannot take these qualities away 
from where they inhere, so from you, your great character for 
a gentle nature and a benevolent mind cannot be taken away. 
Do not become a stranger to your own nature. That wicked 
creature Ravana has taken away your wife and why do you 
propose to punish the whole universe of life? Is it so im¬ 
possible to find him out and punish him and recover the lost 
jewel? Give up this enterprise, and let us make a search 
and find her out. If I lost my temper and said such foolish 
things, I would be reprimanded and put right by you. If 
you are going to play this part, who is going to fulfil your 
pledge? I am not trying to be your teacher. Only, I find 
that, unable to bear your grief, you have allowed your usual 
good sense to go to sleep. I am just trying to awaken that 
good sense, that is all.’^ A little later they meet the body of 
Jatayus on the way, lying in his last gasp, just waiting, before 
he gave up the ghost, to meet Sri Rama and tell him what had 
happened to his wife. Learning the truth from him, they do 
the last thing to him, as a pious son would do to his father; 
they burn his body, and Sri Rama, in his infinite mercy, sends 
the soul of Jatayus to its final abode. Then Rama says, 
“Fourfold is my calamity. This bird, who tried to do me a 
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little service, he is gone too. This my calamity is worse than 
fire. It is so great that it will destory agni himself” You see 
therefore how when great misfortunes occur, even great ones 
lose their balance and say things that they should not say, 
and put themselves in a most pitiable condition, when we can 
only get hold of them, wipe their tears, ask them to sit down, 
throw water on their faces if possible, and wait until the fit 
of grief passes away, I am trying to show you that Sri Rama 
was not above this. 

Now I come to another feature of his character which is 
also a great proof, on the one hand, that he was a human 
being and, on the other, that our poet was a great student, 
an unsurpassed student, of human nature. In the Kish- 
kindha kanda one side of Rama’s character is depicted with 
that degree of subtleness by our poet which readers often 
miss. I shall try, with your good leave, to bring it out. 
You remember how, having made Sugriva king instead of Vali, 
he was invited to come into the kingdom and take part in 
the festivities. But Rama says, “I am under a vow (he 
did not take the vow’ when he left Ayodhya) not to enter 
a township and I cannot come into Kishkindha where you 
are going to be anointed. I shall stay out here. You may 
get the ceremony of coronation performed there.” So he 
chooses his abode on the Prasravana hill and settles down 
there immediately after the coronation. Sugriva gives him¬ 
self up at once to the enjoyment of his extraordinary fortune, 
and he becomes a slave of wine, woman and music and really 
indulges in an orgy of sensual passion. But this is the very 
beginning. Rama has taken his abode outside. See how 
the poet works Sri Rama up. Rama hears the riotous noise 
in the city. No malice in this, but he notices it. Things which 
he would not ordinarily notice now strike him because he 
is in such a condition himself. He thinks, ‘1 am the cause 
of it all. Sugriva has recovered his kingdom and his wife, 
and it is all through me.” Then Lakshmana has once more 
to play the part of a comforter. He tells Rama, “Please wait 
patiently until sarad comes. We have got to wait four months, 
and you are already getting impatient.” Then he comforts 
himself with the thought: 

jr: II IV. 27. 45 
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“This world will be an unfit place to live in, and people 
will lose faith in each other, if persons like Sugriva, being in 
the position of one who has received immeasurable benefit, 
turned ungrateful and forgot how much they have got to 
return. Else the peace of rnirid of people like me will be 
destroyed. No, that calamity will not happen.” But soon the 
other thought comes to him. Lakshmana says finally to him: 

n IV. 27.48 

“Wait till autumn comes. Listen to me and wait patiently 
for the expiry of these four months. You are not an impa¬ 
tient person; you are strong enough by yourself to get all 
you want in this world; and you are competent by your own 
unaided strength to conquer. You have now got Sugriva and 
there is no need to lose your patience.” 

Another characteristic of the poet which I shall have the 
privilege to point out, if I get so far, is his great mastery, the 
unequalled mastery, of comparisons and similes. They pour 
out of his mouth helter-skelter. Most of them are apt, strik¬ 
ing, beautiful, yielding the utmost literary pleasure to the 
sensitive critic. Here is a great succession of similes too. 
Notice how able the poet is, how keen a student of human 
nature. Rama being in this state of mind and full of the 
thoughts of his wife and unable to bear the separation, the 
similes take a curious form. 

tj;'? g)54i'9'i: tioiJ | 

gjfl? ^ II IV. 28. 7, 9 

See how the natural order of things is reversed. Instead 
of comparing Sita to the natural objects he describes the 
natural objects and mentions Sita as the standard of compa¬ 
rison; that is to say, white observing the extraordinary things 
of nature, his mind is full of her, and he cannot but think 
of her. 

^=53?^ II IV. 28. 12 
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You see clearly what this means. Now the rainy season 
is at its height, and the severity of the rain makes it difficult 
for Rama to bear his grief. 

fiTT: I 

II IV. 28. 67-58 

“Having regained his wife and obtained his kingdom, 
Sugriva is happy. But I pine here while he is enjoying 
himself.” 

sTiit g?fl% H w II 

art? : ?mTiraJi,i 

aTTrfl^^il^l^r?vsrT5:f ?f=53TfJr ^TR^^II 
fl f^«nPT ^T55g7mOT I 

Jrr-i ii IV. 28.60-62 

'‘When Sugriva was at my feet, just before the coronation, 
I could have commanded him to do anything. But I did not 
wish to say a word about what his duty was to me. I treated 
him with so much consideration. I took pity on him, I said 
I would not make trouble for him, and I forbore.” 

Now we come to another little scene to understand the 
sequel. Sugriva has amongst his ministers a person of un¬ 
surpassed foresight and wisdom, Hanuman. Knowing that 
the time had nearly expired, he goes to Sugriva and calls him 
out of the harem and expostulates with him. “You have 
received so much from Rama, but you have forgotten him 
and are annoying him by your indulgence. The time is up. 
Please wake up and do your duty.” ' Sugriva gives orders to 
his commander-in-chief to bring all the monkeys from every 
quarter of the kingdom, so that they may all assemble together, 
and says to Hanuman, “when the monkeys assemble here or 
while they are assembling, do everything yourself and do not 
wait for me to give the orders.” 
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W d?IT ?nmT ^ ^W^TSJ II 

?riTTiF^f2T?r^^ ?r*rT ^ i 

♦ ^ ♦ ♦ 

JTr'JTTcyjWC ^ri^: I 

cf5PT ^ II 

iT^RITITT^TIlf^Tficq ftf^cIPT | 
i:fiT 5?T€R:qt ^ Rf^ 41^311 

IV. 29. 29-34 

This is an instance of Sugriva-ajna. The order must be im¬ 
plicitly obeyed. Any departure from his order will be at once 
visited with extreme punishment, nothing less. “If anyone 
comes here after the fifteenth day, his Hfe is forfeit.^^ Having 
given this order for the mobilisation of his army, he goes back 
to his harem. He ought to have remembered that he was 
dealing with a very human, being. Rama loses his balance 
once more. He does not know what Sugriva has done within 
the margin of time allowed to him. He makes no inquiry. 
In his ignorance' therefore his anger mounts up. He loses 
once more all respect for his ally, and gives vent to his anger 
in many slokas which I have no time to quote. But I am going 
to read, not translate, three slokas. I do not know what the 
poet meant by putting them in here. They are first class 
poetry, but they have sentiments and words which are not 
proper in the mouth of Sri Rama. One would have thought 
that the poet wanted to say these things in his own capacity, 
but having made Sri Rama the describer, puts these verses 
into his mouth. But why should Valmiki himself go into these 
things? It is characteristic of the later poets to whom decency 
of speech is not always, a binding rule. 



arCt 

5R5RT: 50^^: | 
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*ra^fS?T I 

IV. 30. 46. 46. 65 


It is blasphemy to put this into Sri Rama’s mouth. Either it 
shows that Rama’s mind for the time being dwelt in these 
images, or, being at tl\e business himself of describing the 
sarad and having to say these things, the poet put them into 
the mouth of that person. 

I read to you Rama’s severe order against Sugriva.* I 
told you also how Lakshmana took it and how he magnified 
it in his own excitable mind, and where he was only to 
communicate a threat, threatened to execute; and then Sri 
Rama was horrified at the effect of his own threat. Rama 
said, “That is not what I meant. Speak softly and gently.” 
But Lakshmana forgets everything. I then read to you this 
sloka: 

gjftf ITT || IV. 30. 81 

This is what Sri Rama says to Lakshmana in order that he 
may communicate it to Sugriva. But there is another place 
where again Sri Rama, it seems to me, falls below his own 
level, and it gives you at once the state of mind in which 
he was. 


^ W I 

^ g II IV. 30. 82 

“I killed Vali, but let him die all alone. In your case my 
anger is so great that I shall not be satisfied with killing 
you; I shall kill all your kith and kin.” Then you remember 
how Tara pacifies Lakshmana. It is worth while at this 
stage to read some of her beautiful slokas to show you what 
an ancient Portia she was. Many of our advocates may 
learn lessons from this speech of Tara, where she addresses 
serious arguments to Lakshmana, and finding that they had 
produced an effect on him, tells him what will finally clinch 
the matter. 

♦ Vide pp. 50-517 
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«it3 ^ li 

^t^TfcRr: gjNt ;:t iTTl?r ^TOIT: 1 

#: ^ l^sr \\ 

«3’m< ^ ^ JTMq: I 

STT^ gift^ ^ I) 

=W ^%Tf5T =g 5rT^9cW^I 
afTOT^f gjft^ ^ Trt =^ tTOTT II 
w Trt ^ ^ I 

irf^ II IV. 35. 2-6, 13 

“My husband is the lord of monkeys, and he is a great king. 
Do not forget that. You treat him as if he were worse than 
a schoolboy. He is not ungrateful, and he does not deserve 
that. He has not forgotten what great benefits, what match¬ 
less good he has received at your brother’s hands. My 
husband is so good a man and he has done his duty. I tell 
you, if you know his nature, you will admire it. There is 
nothing that Sugriva will not give up to please Rama.” 

I qf^rar i 

JT II 

^»TT §jfi^ w 3^ I 
aT?r || 

3!?i 3rl| m?|i)«R<^« ll IV7 35. 19-22 

Tara discovers that Lakshmana’s anger has nearly evaporated. 
She says, “My husband has already given the necessary 
orders. He wants to tome and tell you that everything is 
ready. The monkeys are all due to come on the fifteenth 
day, and you will see them in their crores upon crores.” 
Then, being completely pacified, Lakshmana forgets his anger, 
is thoroughly satisfied that his anger has been misplaced 
and tells Sugriva, “I am sorry. Please forgive me. I lost 
R—7 
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my temper because I could not bear my brother pining there. 
Please go to him and tell him a word of consolation.” As 
oCuii as Rama hears everything, his magnanimity once 
more asserts itself. In the joy of his heart he embraces 
Sugriva. 

II 

^ ^ IT ciraM I 

arrf^ m itit: ll 

cqi%:'4t siT%f#^^T ll IV.?39. 1*3 

‘Is it a wonder if the lord of Heaven sends down rain on 
the parched earth? It is his nature. If the sun drives out 
all darkness from sky, is it a thing to be wondered at? Just 
as it is natural for Indra to pour down rain, for the moon 
to drive out warmth and unpleasantness from the world, 
just as it is his very nature for the sun to abolish darkness, 
so it is in the very nature of things for you to do.” It is 
the very person who in the preceding sarga spoke so much 
against Sugriva. That means only this, that his real nature 
re-asserts itself here and he speaks his proper feeling. 

Hitherto I was dwelling on those passages and episodes 
in the story where the human element in Rama’s character 
comes out and comes out in intensity, just as, if you and I 
were worked up to a high pitch of anger, or impatience, or 
jealousy, we would work ourselves down to a very low state 
of mind. I shall be obliged to traverse the whole of the 
Ramayana up and down to pick out passages wherein either 
through his own lapse or through the weakness of others 
concerned with him, we may see how far he presented human 
nature. It is really unnecessary for me to dwell on these 
again and again, but lest there should be any doubt, I shall 
say a word. In our human nature there are a higher and 
a lower nature, a superior good and * a less good. In those 
who are well trained and have obtained some mastery over 
their own will, the lower nature just appears, makes its 
appearance felt, but is soon put down, and the higher nature 
has full play and the man behaves properly. But if, as I 
said, through bad training, through evil example and through 
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the 'wickedness of surrounding people, if through these 
various causes, good advice is not given at the proper time, 
we fall and go to pieces, we cause trouble to ourselves and 
to all about us. But in the Case of great ones, what happens 
is not that there is no evil force, that there is no suggestion 
of wrong-doing, but that the moment they appear, as soon as 
this human nature asserts itself, the higher nature comes 
down with full force, crushes it and then has its own free 
play. So should we in our lives learn, as soon as some 
unworthy motive seems to prevail, to pull ourselves together 
firmly and strongly, remember the great ones who have gone 
before us, call to our aid their great moral precepts and tell 
ourselves that we must not give room to it. And then our 
higher nature will assert itself. There is a famous verse in 
which the higher and the lower natures join issue. It is a 
beautiful sloka. It is commonly applied to Dushyanta* when 
not remembering the episode of love between him and 
Sakuntala owing to a curse, he still is charmed with her 
beauty and struggles hard within himself, “Why should I 
renounce her? Why not take her?” The thought contends 
for mastery for a while. It is something before which saints 
lose their souls. What will great people say? What effect 
would it have on the reputation, on the fame of my kulaV 


^ ^ 

IRnTFT W- I 

f% cr^q?cWP5^T: fcTm:, ?TT 

^ pr '?TFTf^ II 


Give a chance for the higher nature to work its way, 
otherwise we are gone. Time after time Sri Rama curses 
his lower self and continually moves in action on the higher. 


* Ed.^s Note: It is more commonly applied to Pururavas in 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya, but really it is a verse spoken by king 
Yayati in a lost drama on Yayati and Sarmistha. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—^The point that I was speaking 
about when we last parted was that Sri Rama with 
characteristic generosity made amends in expressive language 
for his somewhat hasty displeasure with Sugriva. I am 
taking the point a little further today as it has some 
significance. In two or three more places later on in the 
epic Rama makes similar amends to Sugriva, and those 
occasions are worth a little study at our hands. I shall take 
up the earliest occasion, and, being tempted by the suggestive- 
ness of the Poet’s language, shall linger a while although 
it may seem I am irrelevant. The sloka occurs in the 
eighteenth sarga of Yuddha kanda. A word about the context. 
Vibhishana has come seeking earnestly the protection of 
Rama. Rama holds a Council of War as it were, asking his 
comrades and chief advisers which course to adopt. Nobody 
except Hanuman advises acceptance of Vibhishana’s request. 
That is somewhat strange. The chief ground of the objection 
is that Vibhishana is a rakshasa, that he comes as an emissary 
of Ravana, perhaps to kill Rama when he is not on his guard. 
For, as Sugriva shrewdly says: 

Jini •sifr i 

^ ^ II VI. 18. 5-6 

‘‘A brother who deserts his brother’s side in the midst of 
such calamities—who may hope to find faith in him? Whom 
indeed will he not traitorously forsake?” Also, they say, 
‘he comes here to fulfil his ambition of becoming king of 
Lanka.’ Sri Rama sets aside all these considerations. I shall 
read some verses containing sound common sense. 

II VI. 17. 66-67 

I call it common sense. “Seeing how able and watchful you 
are and knowing how wicked his brother is, hearing this 
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further fact that you killed Vali in order to instal Sugriva, 
and desiring to be king in the country—which is a natural 
ambition of those who are in the position of a younger 
brother, he has purposely come here; I think these considera* 
tions make it advisable to take him.” That was Hanuman’s 
straight advice. But notwithstanding Sri Rama’s own 
opinion, now and then Sugriva, with Lakshmana behind him, 
took strong objection. Referring to Sugriva’s remonstrance 
that Vibhishana had been faithless to his brother, Rama says: 

?r -sn^R^^ncr i 

SR ftf; pr: Rr ll VI. 18. 16-16 

This is a famous sloka, and it bears a lot of meaning. I am 
going to dwell on it today on all sides. The last point is 
the one relevant to the point which I am on; gi/fT 
indicates the repentance of Sri Rama for former harsh¬ 
ness to Sugriva. ^Tn the world there are few allies and 
friends so trustworthy as you are,” says Rama to Sugriva. 
It gives a complete acquittance to Sugriva—‘no ally like you^ 
says Rama to him—and why is it so? The comment is 
significant. ‘When in my impatience I imagined that you had 
forgotten your promise and undertaking, I charged Laksh- 
mana with a harsh message, and he in his own way did not 
mitigate its severity. Forgetting the injustice done to you on 
that occasion you have given me valiant assistance.’ So 
explain the commentators; Rama’s words are a full apprecia¬ 
tion of Sugriva’s services. The Poet seems here and in this 
case to be teaching us this great lesson in human relation¬ 
ship, viz., that when a friendship or understanding or a bond 
of love is created, one way, a certain way, of strengthening 
it is for the parties to fall out and then become reconciled. 
That is a great fact which novelists and story-tellers employ,— 
to create a division and then a reconciliation. The affec¬ 
tion is strengthened then. So it seems to be between 
Sri Rama and Sugriva. It is possible where you have a noble 
and generous nature on both sides; where you have exalted 
characters, once good faith is established between them, 
differences only go to fortify the good will. 

In this world certain people are taken as examples of 
excellence in certain relationships. He who is an ideal 
brother may not be an ideal son, an ideal friend may not 
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be an ideal brother, and so on. So Sri Rama takes different 
people as examples for different relationships. Of the ideal 
brother Bharata is the outstanding example, Vibhishana was 
not so. Sri Rama might have well said so. Bharata was, 
you all know why. Of course, what occurs to you immediate¬ 
ly is that when the kingdom of Ayodhya fell to Bharata by 
every right, Rama having relinquished it and betaken him¬ 
self to the forest, and Kaikeyi having obtained it from 
Dasaratha as a boon for him, when the kingdom came to 
him, he surrenders it to his elder brother in an extraordinary 
way. He goes to the forest attended by all his people and 
he begs them all to back his own request. And yet Sri Rama 
refuses. But the high quality of Bharata’s character comes 
out here. 

^Tf; =?r =srTcirf?r i 

gf?r: II II. 104. 10 


In our family of Ikshvaku, the eldest son has the claim 
to this throne; you are pre-eminently fitted to wear the 
crown,’ says he. But Sri Rama’s point of view is quite 
different. It is not a matter of succession. To him the great 
thing is to save the honour of his father, to redeem his solemn 
promise and ensure his passage into heaven. He must 
vindicate the honour of his father. So said the Gandharvas 
and others who came to the place where Rama and Bharata 
pitted their wits against each other. The whole of the 
conversation was conducted on quite a high level. It was so 
elevated that the very gods descended and drank in every 
word of the conver ation reported by the Poet with skill 
in verses remarkable for beauty and simplicity of diction. I 
have mentioned the principal points in the conversation of 
the brothers. At one stage when the arguments advanced 
by Bharata had all been met by Rama, the celestial witnesses 
intervene, and they speak to Bharata and give their verdict 
as it were. They say with one voice. 





: tmr II 


5ITcr TTfTITRr TfrT | 
jnsT ^ II 


II. 112. 4-5 


Of deep import are these vocatives addressed to Bharata by 
these inhabitants of the other world, who counsel him ‘Sri 
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Rama speaks the truth in this matter; he hits the nail on 
the head.’ 

ar^ijIccTT^ %%52TT: IRT: || II. 112. 6 

‘Your father made a great promise to Kaikeyi and there he 
is in debt to her. From that he must be redeemed. The only 
course is what your brother does. Otherwise it would have 
oppressed your father’s soul. If he had acted contrary to 
your father’s order before by crowning himself yuvaraj and 
you acquiesced in it, or if he accepts the kingdom now and 
carries out your father’s command by proxy as besought by 
you, the immediate result will be that Dasaratha would go 
to hell.” That was the unanimous verdict of the Gandharvas, 
Siddhas, Faramarishis, and Rajarishis. It was not therefore 
once that Sri Rama renounced the kingdom. When it fell 
back to him for a second time he stood faithful to his father 
and refused it again. So it was twice that he renounced the 
kingdom, properly speaking. Therefore he was fully justified 
when he says to Sugriva ^ 3^T;| I should read to 

you one or two statements of Sri Rama in the course of his 
argument with Bharata. 

mat i 

ataar aTJiRr3:j=3:: |i 

amafcr f?RR I 

|l II. 107.8-9 

“Standing on our father’s promise I have come to the great 
forest with Sita and Lakshmana. Our father laid a command 
on you and me. The part resting on me I have fulfilled. 
The other you must fulfil. While my part requires me to go 
to the forest, your part requires you to be in the kingdom.” 

^■nvfltxia He# w aga: i 

mcR ii II. 107. 10 

“You must do this for my sake, I enjoin you. Protect your 
father and please your mother,”—all proper things to do and 
a duty resting on Bharata. And then he adds— 

aT?ftqTr?fFRt ^ %. |1 II. 112. 18 
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“It is impossible that I should neglect father’s promise,” he 
says, and he ranks the impossibility among these natural 
impossibilities. 

^FTTTTST cTTcT I 

^ II 11. 112. 19 

When Bharata is alone he thinks ill of his mother. His idea 
of the gross inequity of Kaikeyi is so strong that he cannot 
mention her without some vile adjective. 

II. 106. 9-10 

“I will kill her but for my brother” he told Satru^ina. 

'TiTf I 

JlR lit II 11.78.22 

A strange and romantic lover of Dharma! Rama knows this 
unfilial trait in Bharata and thinks it is wrong. So at the 
time of taking leave he enjoins on him this: — 

JTT ^ ^it I 

w ^ %sr |l II. 112. 27-28 

“I charge you and swear to you by me and by my wife 
Sita, treat Kaikeyi with respect and with consideration.” 

Now I come to a point, ladies and gentlemen, where I 
go on my own a bit as it were. While for every single 
relationship one man can be taken as a pattern, for brotherli¬ 
ness, for filial duty, and for faithful friendship, there is one 
person, Sri Rama, who was a model in respect of all these 
relationships. In him Valmiki gives us an ideal son, an ideal 
brother, an ideal friend and an ideal enemy too. We have 
spoken of him as an ideal son, and when he himself speaks 
of himself as an ideal son, according to Dandin and others, 
it is not a boast but a true statement** We shall speak of 
him next as a brother, how much better brother, Rama was. 
Perhaps the Poet means 'younger brother,’ when he refers 
to Bharata as a pattern brother. To see how Rama behaved 


II Kavyadarsa I. 24 
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to Bharata we must go back a little. You remember how 
in the latter half of Ayodhya kanda, in the conversation 
between the brothers, finding Bharata somewhat obstinate, 
Rama said, “You say Father was a fdol, was in his dotage. 
Long before, there was a promise which our father had made 
when he married Kaikeyi. 

vrRTs f^icrr ?r ittcr ^ 

infTml II [I. 107. 3 

That promise is still binding. Don't set aside that." Un¬ 
fortunately there is no other allusion to this promise. Why 
did not Kaikeyi herself mention it? Why did not her 
monitress mention it? Why did not Sumaritra mention it? 
Nobody mentions it, we are left wondering why. Various 
explanations are offered. The important point is that there 
was orft man who had an uneasy consciousness of it. He 
was King Dasaratha. Apparently he remembered it, but then 
as the brothers grew up, Sri Rama outshone the others so 
decisively that he was the universal favourite. The other 
brothers were far, far behind him, so that even Kaikeyi's 
father apparently forgot it, or thought it prudent not to press 
it. When Dasaratha desired to make Sri Rama yuvaraja, he 
thought it was a favourable circumstance that Bharata was 
absent in his maternal uncle's country with Satrughna. He 
omitted to send invitations to Asvapati and Janaka, ostensibly 
on account of the great distance. The real reason was that 
he remembered the promise he had made to Asvapati! So 
he says to Sri Rama— 

Surfer: I 

lUT II II. 4. 25 

*^While Bharata is away, that is the time most opportune to 
crown you. No doubt Bharata is a good chap; he goes the 
way in which the righteous persons go; still— 

1% 3 IT&: | H. 4. 27 

I know that men's minds are not constant." The meaning 
is not clear from the text, but apparently he means that even 
in the case of persons like Bharata, the fait accompli is the 
best course for avoiding difficulties. One point occurs to me 
here. Why did not Sri Rama contradict his father knowing 
as he did Bharata’s character? He did not. Not that he 
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endorsed what Dasaratha said, but he did not gainsay him. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, let me say this. Like father, 
like son! This element of suspicion was not wholly off Sri 
Rama’s heart! When on returning to Ayodhya after the 
conquest of Lanka he passes Bharadvaja’s hermitage, he 
revolves in his mind what might happen, calls Hanuman and 
says to him: ‘T trust your judgment. Fly at once in advance, 
and return to me with a bit of knowledge. Go to Bharata 
and tell him the story, and watch his face, note his gestures 
and each change of look and attitude, and find out how he 
stands relatively to me so that I may regulate my behaviour.” 
Here comes the magnificent love of truth, fidelity to human 
nature in the Poet’s depiction of character. He wants us 
to understand that in royal families when something great is 
at stake it is the commonest thing in the best friends to dis¬ 
trust best friends. Rama inherited this. 

'O 

H ^ ^ ttt i 

frTT-?TT ^ || 

ft 

tfccf: \\ 

JRTRl ^g'^T ffPgTlTf^55T I 

pRTiq ^ cTR^: II 

ftrauRFgjrlftr n IV. 128. 12-17 

“Who will not cling to an ancient, hereditary, and prosperous 
kingdom, strongly protected by its four-fold army, which has 
fallen intp his lap? Should Bharata administering it day by 
day during these fourteen years have grown attached to it 
by use and wont, it would be perfectly natural. Let him 
fill the throne and rule all the earth, why not?” “So,” says 
Rama to Hanuman—and this is the 'most important point— 
“go and learn where his feelings lie and which way his real 
mind tends.” Ladies and gentlemen, it is not my purpose 
at all to hint that there is any sinister motive behind this 
probing into Bharata’s mind and the direction of his thoughts 
or desires. His father’s feeling was a real, malignant suspi- 
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cion. This suspicion of Rama’s is sublimated. That thought 
which in Dasaratha’s case savours of some, even if only 
slight, hostility, is in Sri Rama’s case sublimated. ‘If it is 
Bharata’s desire to cotinue to hold the reins of the kingdom, 
I am not going to stand in the way. Let me go back to 
Dandaka.” That is Sri Rama! The Ideal Brother —methinks 
it is Sri Rama, not even Bharata. If there is a greater proof 
of brotherliness, I don’t know it. 

I want to say a word to you about Rama as an enemy. 
For, even to the enemy he was considerate. His treatment 
of Vali after having killed him on the field of battle is 
righteous. Ravana desired to kill Hanuman when he posed 
as the ambassador of Sugriva. When well-known spies of 
Ravana, Suka and Sarana, were discovered by Vibhishana’s 
keen eyes, Sri Rama’s treatment of them was considerate. 
He not only pardoned them but gave them liberty to see 
everything and learn all they wanted from Vibhishana. But 
for Rama’s mercy they would have been killed by the mon¬ 
keys. Look at the way he fought the enemy. When Garuda 
comes announcing himself as Sri Rama’^ dear friend and 
external self who has come to help him and Lakshmana— 

ii VI. 50. 46 

he uses an extraordinary expression— 

^ 1 VI. 60. 56 

“You who love even your enemies!”—a remarkable descrip¬ 
tion of one of the chief qualities of Sri Rama. 

One last point. When Vibhishana, recollecting that no 
love was lost between him and Ravana, is overcome by a 
scruple whether it would be^ right and proper for him to 
perform his brother’s obsequies, it is left to Rama to recognise 
his enemy’s greatness. 


r RTiRicr: || 

| vi. 114. 99-101 
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Among warriors skill and abilities are considered the primary 
virtues. If one warrior is strong and valiant, it is enough 
to win the admiration of another warrior. So Sri Rama tells 
Vibhishana, ‘True enough, Havana was false and wedded to 
unrighteousness. But it behoves you to remember what a 
great man he was. A man of inWtfe might and dauntless 
valour, he did not suffer defeat even at the hands of Indra 
and the gods. 

m I VI. 114. 101-102 

“Hatred and strife cease when death has claimed the foe. 
Therefore let the last rites be duly paid by you .to your 
brother.” Fancy how far the notion of magnanimity can be 
carried when Sri Rama adds, “to me he stands in the same 
relation as you !” The commentators add, rightly, that the 
real meaning of iijncjjq q«rT is, ‘T regard him after his 
death in the relation of a brother to me. If you fail to per¬ 
form his obsequies, I am prepared to do them.” That is not 
an exaggerated meaning. 
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The editors regret that no report of this Lecture 
exists. It dealt with the exile of Rama, with special reference 
to him, up to the coming of Bharata to Chitrakuta. The main 
heads compiled from the Lecturer’s notes of the talk and the 
slokas read by him are given below.f 

Rama devoted to Dharma—^II. 2. 29, 31, 40-41. 

^TT^TTSmTflM^ €5 II 

f^l^f5=srT: II 

^ ’TR'JJqfcT II 

Rama’s physical charm—^II. 3. 28-30. 

WTTcl^TfJf^ll 
=5Fj[5Rl??rR^ UHlTcfk I 

^ cfe^rrPTfTl^ll 
HJifftTcmT: Jrsrr: | 

H cRtJ ?mRF3 q«HTT^ |1 

Kaikeyi to Manthara about Rama—II. 8. 14, 15, 18, 19.. 

giJI^F=^F?T: ^cRT; | 

JI«TT % WT?JrFcr*n II 

€l€7qT^st<tft% =^.Jm 5j«T^ ^ I 
^ f| ^TJTF!T I 

<1 JT*nrJTR 5r*rr 'sn^ ii 

_ 6 _ 

* 7-6-’44. 

fThe readings being of the Bombay edition. 
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Dasaratha to Kaikeyi about Rama—II. 12. 85-86. 

^ 5=!Tf5:^ 1 

srf^^ ^ ?=qT5r f qr?T: II 

ft itt# rr jt g n 

Rama’s indifference—People waited to see him anoin¬ 
ted—II. 17. 10-15. 

ft g%Jr ^ I 

'mm ^ II 

ft I 

^T^^grPlcftsm: || 

Q;m^p=mat gcgiggi^fig: 3m: 1 

fTJit iTfmii 11 
IT ft cFiTimiT: gr iidmmf 1 

^Tsr TjiT IT 4 Tprt g 1 
ftftgcf. ?mciTP^iT 11 

Rama swears obedience —II. 18. 15-16. 

3 T^qqnT|pq 5 mf^i=qT ft#?; i 

gf^qft ^q sftftg fft^ ^ II 
ir: q!%=RI5lTfqf^TfTrqiT: | 
qjq qftim q^mpq^ ^rft II 
Rama declares his heart—II, 18. 28-30. 
ard T'q^iiT^t ^q qqi q=q: i 
•3Tf ft q^RTsTm:'^qqfq qTq% II 
wtq ftq qftft q^qqfq =qT'i^ i 
gqiTT fqqr ^ =q ft^ =q II 
qg; jjft q=qiT ^ ^ qgftTqn^i%cni:i 
sTfqsTT^ =q nq| ftiTfi^mrqt ii 
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Kaikeyi holds him down—^II. 18. 34-35, 40. 

NcR; | 

3TTffrR TTJT ETIf’Rfl? II 

1%!^ I 

?:tii cttc^ II 

‘But why didn’t Father tell me himself?’—II. 19. 6. 
3T55I4) JTR^ Cae^T ^ I 
^ ITT TTSIT 5TR?^f5T^lIII 
Kaikeyi pleaded—^II. 19. 15. 

^aPT RftTlTT^ I 

^fcTcl TT^^S'TJft^TcTTJlII 

Rama undertakes to go at once and makes a solemn 
protest; he sounds a high note—II. 19. 20, 22, 23, 25, 26. 

TTT^jf^^grq- RTI55 '?TkTf^*Tani.|| 

:i 51^ TTf^ I 

?T»TT fSrcTft ^mr ^ arr II 

0 \ 

^rFTTfW t'^ apTWt? =^^51 || 

R^^TTT^inf^ gki =Rg^TT=!TIff I 
cl^slar 4lft ' ^q il 'iT TTI3RR II 

W: <TT®5)[575’^ f^*TT | 
ar^TT TT^cR ^ Tf ^r^TRR: || 

Sita’s account of this transaction to Havana—III. 47. 
14-18. 

TW VRikfilrgafTR ft | 
cR fq^r ?tTTRW TTTl^ ^ |1 

tRdR M4ld®Ml+l<4 ^T^^nT^’R^iTJ^I 

g ^ 4^?!% 'p5R ^ II 
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??IT5T spmr i 

anriT m ii 

To Hanuman—V, 33. 23-26. 

cRPFct ?=*rf5fd ^rsTT | 

3^ ^<13=qqqH^r || 

JT^T 34jTTHT?r SlfiP^kf^ll 

=^racW I 

a# II 

A bold attempt at reconciliation of the discrepancy—by 
crying Dasaratha begged! Then what becomes of 
wish or order) ? * 


Rama's equanimity—II. 18. 41; II. 19. 1, 32-33, 35-37. 
’m ^Jr?TT ^ I 

^ JTfTg^iT^ ^ ^ psq^nm^Rnr: ii 

cT^^Wfir^SiTr iT^DTtMflH. I 

’Tn: 11 

^ U5=JRT^S'T^^ i 



^ ^ JFg^FfPT ^g?»?<R.| 

^'N^'t)llci<l<r^^ l%Tr^T%qT II 
5:<3ffrR5RTM ^ t* 


afljra: «rq^Tf^: I 

?:to^ II 

^ RiT5n|4 51^ 5WFc?Rrq.i 
JETK?: ^rg^HfgJ -^^sr f^icRaw^H 


*Cf. Lect. V, p. 66 above. 
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Compare Lakshmana’s behaviour—II. 19, 30. 

Rama’s Lone Glory—II. 21. 55-58. 

^ ^ l%?RRFr'T- 

^1*11 ^ ^ SROTII 

3Tf ft ^ 5S^iriT 

3rT?iT^ ^ T?T5|>ii =5 I 

tw rErftraFTwj^d^"^ 

^r^ftrciT >q4<T!Q5|<^^5 I 
^ 53^ ^ 

sf2?!nftrarTT ?r5^ n 
3fR ?^^:?TfvrftgT 
wf ?=*TTTT5tT^cT | 

1?^ ft ^ 

^mic^Tdr JT SRr^xTT II 

Rama’s advice to Mother***—^II. 24. 20-31. 

crt ?r*TT 11 

ft ^ sr^ I 

THT ^J5fT 3^1^ 3^: II 

^ 5RT3T 33 mi ^RTT I 

WWft 33fr3T II 

R3^t333^ ^ ft 34^: W I 
331 3^ 3 ft^spT^ 33^%?r 3Tf%: |l 


•Cf. Lect. XXIX below. 
R—8 
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sw ^mr 5? 1 

^waiT^ sifl^ ^ ^ || 

13:5=^ ^ fit ’annfl^rT 1 
. ^ JTI^ 'T^JTlrmT || 

g^JTT q[T<t ^%Tm q;|| 
arfl qi PiItIT I 

f#r flR^t i^cTT II 

«nf; f^T ^icqt | 

»T^t^T% ^ W gJlttfiT*! II 
JR# ^ smrjrr^ ?P5?rr: 1 
113 ^rrt jnTTRiRWT^I^'jft II 

ftjRTT ft^RITfKT #g?J# ^[gfT | 

JIFWt ^ JTft 'Tqf# «ft II 

•n, 

Rama’s advice to Sita—11. 26. 24, 25, 33-36. 

Wfti t JTTI JlirSKT: || 

5i?fe3^ fl JT 

cRURT t ijJoiT: ^R^TT: TTR ||* 

■srr(Uj‘^4\ =^fr ^ fttiw: i 
r^r VRcRT^s^ riT^: THTHf 

^ ^ #54 JTCTW ^T=^ I 
?r f| ^ =51 ^ =5r II 

aTKTl#T f| Siqr^#<Ttf4cTT: I 

^TSTR: tutkf^ ftq^ II 

#WRfl H r^'i«»rMl|^1>lR«|: | 

5HRlt SRjRnTT: || 

Rama begs his father to be kind to Kausalya, and asks 
forgiveness of his mothers for unintended slights. 

*Cf, Lect. XXV below. 
tCf. Lect. IV, p. 45 above. 
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Rama and Guha—Guha’s hospitality declined—^II. 50. 
43-45; 48-49. 

I 

5^ ?r?g'STRilir g II 

^ ing^l 
^ dm ddjftw ii 
3T^Rf «5rT?%dT^IT»ff 1 

d^«ftdwd^: qf^iTR i 

'*S 

Guha narrates to Bharata later on—^II. 87. 15-18. 


drd€ Jlrqg^f^ dc^w^fw: I 

g f| dcJIcq^I^rd || 

d PFJTTpT: JtfdHI^ ?r% ^ 5 d%T | 

^ qq argjftdr qircHdr | 

55^q5t;r qqpM 'M qrft q^Tcugr i 
aftqqiFf dqrs^rqferqq: h? ii 
dd<r(l S^^ipJTlS'^qq'^l'dqT 1 

One of Rama’s ‘‘contradictions”—^refusal of Guha’s hospitality, 
acceptance of Bharadvaja’s and Sabari’s. Govindaraja^s 
comment on—^II. 87. 16. 


5cqg41dT qqftcq^ ?qTf^EWxTii^d<g^«qfTd'B3i^: 

q?;q»mqddqT ^qftqqqftgjig^qq^- 

^•wqsrfJidliR^^q ^qqrdf^^ =q gfqqfw q qfcrqqn 

q #tTlq fqterliT% I 


Tilaka comment— 

(1) Bharadvaja had the necessary qualification for 

giving Madhuparka. Guha was not of the right 
caste. 

(2) He was not a subject of Ayodhya and therefore 

not liable to give tribute to royalty. 

(3) Still as Guha was a Tattvajna exception mi^t 

have been made. 

But Rama was on Vrata—course of religioiis 
restriction. 
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The rule need not have been extended to the relation 
between guest and host. Rama put the matter on a high 
level of principle. Other reasons were mixed up, but no 
one is bound to make a full statement of all the motives 
and reasons of his action. 

A most startling comment by Govindaraja on II. 87. 23— 
what can be its meaning? 


n n r ■ in ■ 



QTFt WcTT I 

t^qcT: 

i 3T?r^P7: ?rTfwPT: ^TTrrqjTtt • I 

*nT Tftwsr 3T7 iz?t =5r 

m lrq4: i 

IkW^I cr?:g?i: H H %?[f^ftvrT5qr ?fqT§;—I 


Hear my comment on this comment: A rare treasure guarded 
by several persons, each naturally watching the others 
narrowly and considering himself the only faithful keeper! 

Rama’s high principles—II. 97. 3-8. 


^ ^rmr^ II 


qpqRTdt ^TT ^ I 




^iTcniit g^T*T =qTf^ I 

s 

^ im ^ I 

JT sasFrqnfi’ 11 
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w nTJnr I 

*I^^=inT §^3 <Srf^»?ft II 

*Rama to Bharata—^II. 112. 18, 19, 27-28. 

flir r^r^q; 1 

aTcft^TT^TRt q sricram? fir5: II 

crm ^t»TTST ^rnr a^rf^r? 1 

mcR ?:«J ITT ^ !T<% I 

W ^ <ft^TJTT II 

Going back to Dasaratha’s non-utterance of the order of 
banishment, Rama did not think of taking advantage. Any¬ 
how Dasaratha acquiesced, however much he deplored it and 
would have liked Rama to repudiate and disown him, 
cf. II. 12. 85, 86.t 

3^ ITT JT^riTTf^ail I 
^ SR JT3^C^ sTTTftc%S| ST^1% |1 
=7^ ^ tTsjcT: fTTg;^ ir^l% I 

M ^ 3 II 

?K*TT7t t ^ ^ 3 S m’PTf^ ^TST7: || 

Not that Rama could not read his thoughts. But he would 
have preferred his father’s honour to his wish. Dasaratha 
did openly convey his wish at the end. 

At the final leave-taking— 

Dasaratha—^II. 34. 26— 

3T? ^ ^%s:sTT fftltcT: I 

3T7ts7TSTt W( ^T^TT ITTH || 

Secret signal from Kaikeyi—II. 34. 30-31. 

Wn^T fiPT p I 

l%5STT ^>4HR<r3 ^ ^fSTT THR#!. || 

*Cf. Lect. VIII, pp. 103-104 above and Lect. X, pp. 140-141 below. 
tCf. Lect. XXVm beW. 
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But the old man again rebels and breaks out—II. 34. 36>38» 

q" I 

fePTT || 

Tif 5 555vn- ^ ?TT cf 1 

amr frrtrri^r^ || 

»T 5%g: §4^ 1W I 

9rqTTd«b^ ^ 11 


Final reply of Rama—II. 34. 42, 43, 45, 47-49. 
3^ qRt ^ I 

?! H ^rr fSpni i 

<r*fqfil»E0Tfif :i IT 

hf q w ?P nTT i =^pnTTii. ? ^ it =? 5ft^cni:il 
r^iiTf ti^ftscsifir in^ 3<»M4^r i 
JTr^ ?r^ ^C%IT Sf^ ^ 5l^r 11 
IT w ?n^ wrftr wt 11 


Dasaratha implores him ‘stay this one night!’—^II. 34. 33, 34. 

aT?T Ir^^nff ^ 3?T wr ?T4*rr i 

I23>r5 ^ ^i TTf^ ?rT3 ?TR^Ti^fH, 11 

inert nt ^ #?5iTii. ^tnuRr 5 i#jii 

nfqn: «4^T^^r4 11 


Rama’s refusal—‘No! I am off tonight’—II. 34. 40, 50. 
JTrc^iTlPr ITTIT?J' goTF^ ^ I 

«Tq*'n>»i^Td: f5r n 

«Tf^i^ V^«iT ^ I 

W =41^ H jfn ft ft d c dc^Ktimd ! ^ I) 
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‘We shall be hapi^r in the forest’—II. 34. 51, 59. 

HT f*TT ^ f«ni.| 

'T»=^F?ffeT: ?R.if?r I 

1# ^rl^^irfJr crri ll 

11.22.29. 

Sumantra’s testimony to the happiness of the exiles; his 
report to Kausalya—^II. 60. 5-11, 21, 22. 

rqsi 5?^ =g 5 :^ cmi 1 

5!^^ TT^ I 

|| 

l^sf^ # #rT ^ JTTOT I 

a^s*ft?rr ^ II 

, JTi^ ^ I 

R^nr^TRt nf^t^ rf II 
;pid^ *lr^ W BT 3 ^T I 
^ II 

?TTIT fKtJiTrin l^sfif ^ 11 

as[«T ^ 

»rW H cPTT ^ 11 

^ q =^IrHT ^ HTft sprf^: 1 

xt ^ 5*1^ sfirai^ 5!T^3(ItI. II 

1^5 sjft’P MftptfRq r 

Tfil 55^ft*mT: I 
^ w ^RTIi^TOJlT: %: 

5pit ^ II 
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Rama’s perfect happiness in Chitrakuta—II., 94. 14-16, 19. 
^ Jit ^ II 

*1^5 5r:^s^: I 

55^*1^ ^ JT iTf || 

^ :TRTf^5f>mr^ I 

’CcRTHftq- II 

S[^:^qTJjd qif: ?T% | 

wqfq ^ qf^qnr^T: || 

Rama to Sita—II. 95. 12, 13, 15-18. 

Piq^efq TFqr^j^qr^ i 

3 ?qwM iF?r qq =5r q^Tci: n 

f^t^fiTcTsi^ qqr || 

rq qk^Rq^qi^Tq;, arqtsqTtqq q^qii i 
q^=q?q qfJi^ ftcq ?R7jqf^ II 

«5^=*rq^ qqfrJTT sqqftq^: | 

?q =qTgf^T sft^ 5Rq^ qq || 

srq^sqfetqqit qgijs'BSKR: i 
qr^sqi^ q ^3=qiq ??iq =q cqqr q? n 
fqf ft qq^qqtf^ fq'ftq^T qqftr^qrqt: i 
f §5ftqcrt 3pTq^^qf?cit q q: ?qiq qq^q. gqft n 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—^Departing from my practice 
somewhat I propose today to deal in detail with one of the 
famous passages in the great epic. The topic will be the 
debate between Sri Rama and Bharata in Chitrakuta. That 
debate listened to by the celestials with a sense of edification 
stands as a monument of the Poet’s skill. May be such 
detailed study may draw somewhat upon your patience. But 
I hope you will feel that I have not done so out of any 
spirit of wantonness. The character of Sri Rama comes out 
in the conversation in high colours. It is worth our while 
at the risk of a little attention to detail to read some of these 
momentous sargas in the Poem. The meeting between the 
two brothers is fully described in Sargas nos. 100 to 112 in 
the Ayodhya Kanda. But of these the first four do not refer 
to the actual subject-matter of the debate. So I shall skip 
over them, referring only to one rather interesting feature. 
At the end of the 103rd Sarga the Poet describes the meeting 
and then, curiously enough, he mentions only Rama, Laksh- 
mana and Bharata. For some reason Satrughna is wholly 
omitted. It may remind you somewhat of the omission of 
Lakshmana in many passages in the Bala Kanda, to which 
I referred in my opening talks. This is how it goes: 

II. 103. 32 

The simile too takes in only three, the three Agnis. 
Satrughna must have been regarded by the Poet at the time 
as somewhat too insignificant to mention in this great context. 
It is rather curious. It cannot be entirely an oversight 
because the Poet makes a great sloka' here and brings in a 
simile with the three Agnis. This is the first meeting between 
the brothers. The subject is opened after the famous ‘kaccit’ 
Sarga (100) and after the Sarga in which the funeral cere¬ 
monies are described (102). Then Sri Rama asks his brother 
“what brings you here now to the forest with all this 
paraphernalia?”—for he had brought his subjects, ministers, 
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the wives of the king, also the great merchants and so on. 
“Why this enormous crowd and this great army?’' Then 
Bharata opens the battle, as it were, with this skirmish. He 
makes three points worth remembering and he does not 
make many others. In the first place, he emphasises the 
tradition in the Ikshvaku family, which is unbroken, that the 
eldest son succeeds to the throne. Then he says that he is 
very unwilling, in fact he is very annoyed, that his mother’s 
improper proceedings should have succeeded at all. He says, 
“My mother’s attempt should be completely foiled; I do not 
wish to profit by it.” And the third point he makes is that 
it is the unanimous wish of the people of the kingdom that 
Rama should return and take charge of the great office. Let 
me read a few slokas. 

f^T I 

=5?^ II II. 104. 6 

“My father was induced to this ill-proceeding by Kaikeyi, 
She has ruined her great name through history and she has 
committed a great sin.” 

?rr | 

iT5T^ m II II. 104. 7 

This is not language which should be used by a dutiful son. 
But the circumstances were particularly aggravating as you 
know and poor Bharata loses his patience. Whenever he 
thinks of his mother, he says, “How has she ruined the family 
and its name, ruined her name, ruined my name and brought 
devastation on the whole kingdom!” He cannot forget it. 
Every time he thinks of her he loses his temper and uses 
abusive language. Then Bharata says to Rama, 

wr3! II II, 104. 12 

No entreaty can be more earnest, more humble in tone. But 
Sri Rama was not to be won by such means. First of all, 
he protests that Kaikeyi should not be mishandled by the 
son. As we have seen, Sri Rama himself did' not approve 
of Kaikeyi’s conduct. But that is nothing. A son’s minute 
examination of a mother’s proceedings would never be proper 
and in this case Sri Rama thought it was particularly 
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ungracious on Bharata’s part to denounce his mother in such 
unlimited language. So he says, 

=^fpr ii II. 104. 17 

“You are a boy, cannot keep your temper/^ Then he says, 
“Why do you think that your mother has no right to command 
you? Why do you dispute her authority? The mother is 
as good as the father.” That is a sentiment which we must 
remember. 

^ ii ii. 104. 21 

Such authority resides in the mother^s wish as in the father’s. 

II II. 1C4. 22 

I have been ordered by both father and mother to go and 
live in the forest for fourteen years. The great man adds 
the word Dharmasila as an epithet to Dasaratha 

and Kaikeyi who were held up to odium so much. He calls 
them Dharmasila. In. another passage he is going to say also 
that they have done no* wrong. It is an extraordinary thing 
for a son to say at that time but Sri Rama feels that something is 
due to be said on behalf of even Kaikeyi. After all what has 
Kaikeyi done? She has exercised her right. She had in her 
possession boons granted by the husband, long kept in suspense 
no doubt, but suddenly revived for a sinister purpose. She had 
a legal right to those boons and she demanded them. Where 
was the harm? And after all let us remember, as I have told 
you before, that forest life, deprivation of the pomp and 
circumstance of kingly office, these forfeitures and penalties 
never appeared to Rama in the light in which they appeared 
to other people either of that time or of this time. He took 
them as he would take any other turns in life. They did 
not hurt his soul. So he says purposely do 

not object to this. Kaikeyi exercised her right and in the 
direction of natural affection towards an only son. Where 
is the harm? And our father held himself down by the 
promise that he had made.” So ends the skirmish. As I 
told you, it was at night. 


*n. 111. 29. 
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Next morning after the usual ablutions, the brothers and 
all others who had come there, people deeply interested in 
the proceedings and anxious that Bharata’s will should 
succeed all right, met together in solemn conclave, all full of the 
idea that a great event was going to take place and that they 
were going to be witnesses to it. Bharata begins by saying 
“Well, you say, brother, that the kingdom has been given away. 
The father has given the kingdom to be presented to the son by 
the mother, Kaikeyi took it from Dasaratha; Kaikeyi gave it to 
me. Very well, let it be so, if you want. In formal law I have 
taken the kingdom. It is mine and I dispose of it now, by 
offering it to you. Take it.” That is how he puts it. 

mcTT ^ W I II. 105. 4 

She has been satisfied. That is your trouble. It has been 
given to me. 

cT^j^r II [I. 105. 4 

Take the thing. There is no flaw. Now there is no flaw in 
the legal situation. 

In reply Rama begins by a dissertation on Fate, which you 
know is one of the eternal topics of our * literature. Kala, 
Vidhi—that is accountable for everything. We are destined to 
behave in particular ways. All is pre-determined. What is 
the use of our resisting or trying to take our own line? Then 
there follow sixteen slokas. These sixteen slokas contain great 
aphorisms, familiar in our ancient literature. Some of them 
may appear even platitudinous. But remember we regard 
them in this light after having heard these things millions of 
times and after these things have been written about in all 
books, spoken, lectured upon by good men and by bad men 
always and become current coin, debased and outworn. But at 
the time of the Ramayana, they could not have been so. These 
verses embodying great truths must still have been charged 
with fresh import and in the mouth of Sri Rama they could not 
have been the trite, unmeaning things they might appear to 
us. I take leave to think that it will not be waste of time to 
read the sixteen verses and give their translation then and 
there, poor translation as it may be, in my own language. You 
must have heard many of these verses. 

^ ^PTRTT f^rW; TcRFcrr: | 

ftswtiTRiT II IT. 105. 16 
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All accumulations come to an end by depletion. Elevations 
end by crumbling and falling. Unions end by separation. 
Life ends by death. 

I 

^ II. 105. 17 

As ripe fruits must inevitably fall to the ground, so must 
a bom man inevitably perish. ^ 

q'«rFTK sftnr I 

11 II. 105. 18 

Just as a building supported by strong pihars decays in time 
and comes down, so do men pass away, victims of age and 
death. 

3Tc^fe ^TT 5 ?rr ^ i 

JTTc%5r qi?TT h^-^^II IT. 105. 19 

The night, when it passes away, never returns. The Yamuna 
discharges her waters into the great ocean but never turns 
back in her course. 

JirterfiTf I 

3TPjf^ 11 II. 105. 20 

Days and nights pass over the heads of all creatures on earth, 
and soon consume their lives as the sun’s rays dry up the 
water in summer. 

3TrrrrRiT53Tt^ 1 

3TT5^ ^ ^ 11 II. 105. 21 


Whether you stand still or move, your days diminish. 
Grieve then for yourself. Why grieve for aught else? 

Hc^ 11 II. 106. 22 

Death travels with one; death rests with one. However far 
one goes, one cannot leave death behind but it returns too. 

Jn% 51^: stTHT: 1 

55 ^ sfH: ^ ^ fr^IT 11 II. 105. 23 
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The skin is wrapt in folds and wrinkles. The hairs turn 
white. Age destroys a man. What can he do to avoid this? 

3TTrIT^ sflfiRmJUl II. 105. 24 

At sunrise men rejoice thinking they may work and earn. 
At sundown they rejoice also thinking they can enjoy them¬ 
selves. iBut they do not realise that their lives are shrinking. 

C cf 

11 II. 105. 25 

As the seasons come round, men fancy they are ever fresh 
and feel happy. But with each cycle of the seasons our lives 
are shortened. 

^ wrra =3r n^cit i 
=g sqtfirRtT 11 

3^sr ^ I 

^rr|?q ilgt |1 II. 105. 26-27 

These two slokas must be taken together. As logs of wood 
come together on the wide ocean, and having drifted together 
for a time, part from each other, so do wives, sons, kinsmen 
and possessions come together, and separate. This separa¬ 
tion is unavoidable. 

ing ^f^?r*TnTrg spft I 

^ ?rfi=iT5r il II. 105. 28 

No one on earth ever escapes the course of nature. So 
mourning for the dead cannot avail one when one’s turn 
comes. 

2I«rT d sRTcJFflilrq'^ 1 

Os 

3T5TF!TFTtiMT^ Wlftlfct 11 

ij:t iTT^: \ - 

cmm: ^fr%?rPT infer snfcrsinr: ll II. ,106. 29-30 

As a man, falling in with a caravan on the move, says to 
those there, ‘T too will accompany you,” so is the journey of 
life, which has been already performed by our fathers and 
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grandfathers. When one joins the journey, which knows no 
change, how can one complain? 

STTriTT qsTT: || II. 105. 31 

Like a stream that never reverses its course, so one’s life 
ever lessens in duration. One must therefore strive for 
happiness, through righteousness, for it is well known that all 
men seek happiness. 

That ends the 105th Sarga. The 106th Sarga opens with 
Bharata. Between these brothers, as between other dis¬ 
putants in the great Poem, there is an exchange of courtesies. 
Each one begins with a formal word ‘‘How nicely you have 
spoken! You are clever in speech.” And then follows the 
refutation. That is usual. Bharata praises Rama’s teaching 
and professes to be edified but his heart is untouched. He 
will not relent, as you will see, towards Kaikeyi. 

rr w 1 II. 1 O 6 . 8-9 

“Have pity on me. It was when I was away that Kaikeyi 
behaved in this fashion, fancying that it would please me.” 

qrq^fiTjHi II. 106. 9-10 

“She deserves to be severely punished but I don’t punish her 
because I am afraid of violating the rule of Dharma,”—^and as 
he said once before—“I am also afraid of your serious dis¬ 
pleasure. As for my father, Dasaratha, he was an old man 
and a dotard. He was in the hands of my mother.” Then he 
breaks out into a general observation, which many might have 
always to remember, 

H 5 i:t 11 II. 106. 13 

“The old saying has it that people weaken in their age, become 
somewhat senile. 

^ JItTO TTT fcTT | II. 106. 14 

This old saying has been abundantly testified to by our father.” 
Then Bharata ventures on advising his own elder brother. 
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You know the word ‘Apatya’ means ‘son’. It is neuter in 
gender but it means ‘son’. It comes from a peculiar belief 
that the son saves the father from falling, that is, from perdi¬ 
tion as we say. That is why he is called ‘Apatyam’. He pre¬ 
vents the father’s fall. Bharata uses the word in that literal 
sense and ventures to instruct his brother in the truth. 

Ci^^l ir. 106. 14-15 

“Thinking that he was under some obligation, our father 
whether it was by the anger—^perhaps it was in fear of the 
anger—of the wife that played upon him, whatever it was, 
through some mistake, passed an unjust order. The trans¬ 
gression of our father, that unjust order passed by our father, 
you had better undo it. Put it right. Father did wrong 
through some mistake, may be he was a fool. 

|| II. 106. 15 

He is called a son in this world who when the father has gone 
wrong, puts the matter right.” 

II II. 106. 16 

“If a son does not do it but obeys his father in the wrong 
course, then he must not be called Apatya; he helps his 
father’s fall, brings it about. You had better be an Apatya.” 

ITT II IT. 106. 16 

“Do not go and carry out the wrong order passed by the 
father. Do not confirm him in the error of his ways and thus 
bring down Heaven’s punishment upon him. Do the right 
thing and save him.” See how a clever man can twist things 
to his own purpose. 

Now I have got to tell you of something which people do 
not ordinarily notice in the Poem, do not ordinarily notice, 
I do not say I have discovered something which is hidden 
from other people. Early in this Kanda the question arises 
whether really Rama carried out the father’s promise properly. 
Those that believed that he was doing wrong contested that 
position earnestly and sincerely. This was the way they 
argued. Just listen. In the Ayodhya Kanda, as you know, 
the commencement marks the determination of the king to 
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create a Yauvarajya in his kingdom and elevate Sri Rama 
thereto. So first he calls Rama and promises that he would 
do so. Then, in order to give it the broad basis of popular 
approval, he sends for the surrounding magnates, all the rich 
men in the kingdom, merchants, poets, philosophers and so on 
and to that meeting assembled he makes his proposal. Of 
course they all welcome it unanimously and think that the 
king never did a better thing in his life than when he trans¬ 
ferred the responsibility to the son who so deserved to bear 
it. It was after this that under the influence of Manthara, 
Kaikeyi played upon the old man’s feelings and bound him 
down to carry out promises which had been forgotten. So 
this was a second promise. Just think of that. The earlier 
promise was made to the people, to Sri Rama himself. It was 
the second promise made to Kaikeyi that prevailed with the 
king. Lakshmana and Bharata and all the other people 
quarrelled with this preference given to the second promise. 
Why was that considered the more binding on the old king? 
He had 'made this promise before. Now, as a matter of fact, 
it is rather a stretch of language to call the first thing a promise 
made to anybody. It was an arrangement that the king pro¬ 
posed to make for the benefit of his subjects. Nobody had a 
right to demand it from him. He, thinking that the time had 
come for him to relieve himself of part of his kingly burdens, 
wished to transfer them to his son. It was a wise measure no 
doubt, but it was a measure in the interests of himself and 
of the kingdom. It was not to be elevated into the dignity of 
a solemn undertaking made to others which those others had 
a right to exact from him. That was not the view that people 
could ordinarily take. But seeing that the real advantage 
was given by the king to this other promise to Kaikeyi, which 
they did not like, they chose for purposes of argument to 
clothe the first proceeding also with all the air and authority 
of a solemn promise. Between these two promises the other 
promise should, in their opinion, have prevailed. Now let us 
for one moment consider how the matter appeared to Sri 
Rama. It is not clearly stated in the Poem but I am fairly 
sxire, and I am seldom sure of things,—I am fairly sure that if 
Sri Rama had been put through a catechism upon this subject, 
he would have argued it out like this: — 

‘‘Let us assume for a moment that the other was a promise 
and that the two were co-ordinate promises. Nevertheless, 

R—9 
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it is demeaning to carry it out. I have got to make a choice 
between these two promises of our father. If I carry out the 
first promise, will not people say I preferred it because it was 
full of advantage to me? It was a gainful preference that 
Rama was asked to exercise, they would say. My conception 
of Dharma is very different. Where two duties demand my 
obedience I prefer without hesitation the one which calls for 
sacrifice on my part, which imposes sufferings on me. I am 
not going to be tempted to make a preference which could be 
brought up against me as having been dictated by purely 
selfish and unworthy considerations.” That is how, you may 
be perfectly certain, cent per cent certain, Sri Rama would 
have argued the matter. Now why do I make such a stress 
upon this? Bharata, you know the born brother of Sri Rama, 
although he lived sometimes away from him, knew his heart 
very well, being like-minded, like himself most magnanimous 
and generous in spirit, wishing always to see the right and 
then to follow it. Now see how he puts it. ‘‘My brother, I 
know your ways. You always like to do a thing which brings 
you trouble. You are an inviter of suffering. You like to 
sacrifice yourself. I will show you how to make the sacrifice. 
Look at this. 

aT«T ^ II II. 106. 21 

If it is in your nature to prefer a painful duty, here it is. 

^ =5(1^ i il. 106. 22 

Do you suppose keeping all the four Varnas in their proper 
jurisdictional duties is an easy thing? It is an arduous duty, 
comes upon your patience. It will exercise your greatest 
wisdom, it will give you sleepless nights. Come on, come and 
take that. 

f? ll 

snf|jT?r w I II. 106. 22-23 

Of all the Asramas Grihasthasrama has been put at the head. 
How can you knowing Dharma get away from it? Come,” 
And then he adds, “I am only a boy. Don’t put too much on 
my unripe shoulders. 

^ 515?! || H. 106. 23 
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In comparison with you what am I but a poor, undeveloped, 
immature juvenile? 

II. 106. 24 

{Of course he was born a few hours later). 

^ -ijft II 

wi ^ JT I II. 106. 24-25 

When you are here, what will people say? How can I go 
and take upon myself all this burden? I have brought every¬ 
thing from the capital, I have brought all the women of the 
land; I have brought all the gurus; Vasishtha is here; I have 
brought all the sarnagris necessary for the abhisheka; the army 
is here, minstrels—all things are here; all the musical accom¬ 
paniments are here. It is my intention to have you crowned 
here. Take it. Let me anoint you here. 

?Rf‘. ^ II 

I II. 106. 26-27 

Whom else do you want? All the priests are here; the men 
who know the Vedas from end to end are here. Let them 
anoint you.’^ 

But Rama was absolutely firm. He never showed the 
slightest sign of yielding. Then the great audience assembled 
there, who watched the proceedings with the most tremen¬ 
dous anxiety, for they were anxious that Bharata should pre¬ 
vail in the contest, they, the Poet says, had mixed feelings. 
They had never thought of it before in that light, as Sri Rama 
put it. They said, “We should have liked that Bharata pre¬ 
vailed and Sri Rama went back to be king over us. But then, 
see Rama’s arguments and see how firm he is in his Dharma.” 
So between the satisfaction of Rama’s steadfastness under 
the rule of Dharma on the one hand and grief on the other 
that they were not to have him to be their ruler, the crowd 
swayed this way and that. Sometimes they rejoiced; some¬ 
times they lamented their fate. The Poet put it this way. I 
will just read. ^ 

At the same time 

II. 106. 34 
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How firm he is in carrying out his promise, his father’s promise 
though it be. But outwardly they seconded Bharata’s 
prayers. 

Then Sri Rama says in the next sarga. “You think that 
I, being the eldest son, must obey father and that you need 
not. Is that your opinion? Father has laid on me one duty, 
going to the forest. He has laid on you another duty, being 
king at Ayodhya and ruling the kingdom. You forget that 
that is your duty. 

II TL 107. 9 

Go and get yourself crowned. Do not waste time here. Carry 
out your father’s wish as I am carrying out his wish. 

ITTcR 11 11.107.10 

Please your mother by carrying out your father’s wish.” Then, 
I told you before that Bharata used the word ‘Apatya’ to 
persuade Rama. Now Rama knows the trick just as well. He 
says 

ft 5^:1 cTFT ^^iffcTT I 

II II. 107. 11 

There was once a gi*eat man named Gaya who in the place 
called Gaya performed a great Yajna and saved his Pitris. 
That man having saved his Pitris has laid it down for posterity 



m II II. 107. 12 

Because a son saves the father from the Naraka called ‘Put’ 
by performing what is called Ishtapurta, be it in wealth, in 
temples and so on, he is called Putra. A son who performs 
these benevolent offices and dedicates them for the benefit of 
his father is called a Putra. Now Rama says to Bharata, 
“You had better b^ a Putra: You asked me to be an Apatyam„ 
I ask you to be a Putra.” 

Then this is a very common saying. 

0.55^1 515?: 3?T I 

^ I II II. 107. 13 
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The prescription is that the man should bear many sons. One 
won't do, no, not even two; for life is subject to so many muta¬ 
tions and vicissitudes. We want one son at least to go to 
Gaya and perform Sraddha. Now, ladies and gentlemen, how 
famous must this Gaya have been for it to get this sanctified 
flavour even in the time of Sri Rama! What an ancient place 
it must have been! One must wish to get many sons of whom 
some one fellow may go to Gaya and perform Sraddha. 

mm n II. 107. 14 

Then Bharata was constantly saying to Sri Rama, ^‘Now, you 
are a great man, born to a great and noble life, bom to enjoy 
the luxuries and the honours of the kingdom, for you to go 
away and suffer in the forest is a thing intolerable." Rama 
says, “Nothing of the kind." I told you towards the end of 
the last talk that Sri Rama did not feel he was banished when 
he was in the forest.* He took so kindly to the life of the 
forest that he seemed to fit in there. Sita too seemed to 
think that she was living only in Ayodhya. To them attuned 
as their hearts were to life anywhere provided it was high 
and pure, to them life in the forest did not matter. So Sri 
Rama says, “Don't you go and pity me, my dear young brother. 
Don't think that I am going to suffer. You think you are 
going to enjoy and I am going to suffer. Nothing of the kind. 
I am no worse than you. There is perfect parity between 
us," and he brings it out very clearly thus. 

^ ?:T5nr ^ ^ ^ i 

TI. 107. 17 

^‘You go and be king over men. I am going to be king of 
the wild beasts in the forest. Go in your joy to Ayodhya. I 
am also going to the forest in the fullness of happiness. Don’t 
think I am going to suffer. 

^ ^ VRcT 

II. 107. 18 

Well, you go and take shelter from the heat of the sun under 
the famous umbrella. I shall also protect myself from the 

* See Lect, IX, pp. 119-120 above. 
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heat- of the sun by this excellent umbrella of trees, I am 
not going to suffer. 






5^ «rf5r^ II 

II. 107. 18 


No doubt Satrughna will be your attendant. Well then, do 
you suppose I am going to be imattended? 

f^ ?rfFT: I 

?rrJR=’T m |i 

II. 107. 19 


Don’t repine. I am going to be as good and as happy as you 
will be. Go back.” 

Then follow two sargas, ladies and gentlemen, which I 
am going to ignore for purposes of this talk. In the first of 
these two sargas Jabali teaches Sri Rama the false doctrine 
of materialism. In the next sarga Rama of course chastises 
him for it in proper language. Some people consider that 
both these sargas are spurious and have been put in by later 
writers. Whether it is so or not, we are not concerned. They 
do not affect the argument, nor do they affect the story. At 
the end Vasishtha comes between Sri Rama and Jabali. Find¬ 
ing that Rama has been administering a severe rebuke to this 
Brahman, the sage Vasishtha comes ai. 1 uses his good offices 
to protect the Brahman. He says to Rama, ^^Jabali only 
argued for a purpose. He does not mean it. He wanted to 
find out if you are somewhat incautious and he could persuade 
you to go back to the kingdom. But you are a wakeful chap. 
Never mind Jabali, leave him alone.” Then he begins a long 
narrative. He says 

I 

^ II 11.110.35 

You know Ikshvaku in the family; of jcourse he was Manu’s 
own son, and so on. Vasishtha had^been preceptor to all of 
them and he knows all of them and mentions them all and 
adds that in every single case a dead king had been succeeded 
by the eldest son. So he says to Rama, “You had better come 
and take the kingdom.” He seconds Bharata now and advises 
Sri Rama to go back. When there is an elder son, a younger 
son cannot succeed. 
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Then Vasishtha, thinking that Rama was perfectly docile 
and would take everything quietly, pushes his advantage a 
little. He says, ‘‘You want to obey your father. He is an 
old man. I am your Guru, greater than your father. Obey.’^ 
But Sri Rama puts him also in his place. 

d d??^dHII II. 111. 9 

He says, “No son can ever adequately repay what he takes 
from his father and from his mother. Don^t tell me that the 
guru is greater than a parent. I won’t take it from you.” 

^ ^T>iT 11 IL 111. 10 

“A hundred things the father and mother do to the son, as 
the English poet says, “little nameless unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love.” Who can tell, who can measure, who 
can ever describe, who can ever repay the million kindly acts 
received from one’s father and mother?” 

^ t ^T5TT to W I 

anw cTPT H 11 II. 111. 11 

“I will not fail to do that which my father bade me do.” I 
want to say a word about Vasishtha here. It may be con¬ 
sidered highly improper but I am fully justified by the text 
of Valmiki. Vasishtha plays a curious part. He does not 
play the conspicuous and commanding part that his great name 
could justify. He was the very fountain of Dharma. All 
knowledge came from him. No part of the Veda or anything 
that had authority was unknown to him. There was no tapas 
that he had not performed and he was an old, old man who 
had seen all things and yet he plays a curious part in the 
whole story. When Sri Rama fights a lone hand against the 
combined opposition of everybody, he might have looked for 
some assistance from this great source and foimtain of Dharma. 
Why was he left alone? Why didn’t Vasishtha say, “This 
chap was quite right,-he must have carried out his father’s 
command?” If he had said so, how things would have pro¬ 
gressed! But he did not. He took sides with the other 
people, and mind you, having done that, when Bharata came 
from his uncle’s house, Vasishtha persuaded him solemnly 
in the name of all the gurus, Vedas and so on, to take the 
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kingdom and become king. “Father has gone; brother is 
absent; the kingdom cannot be kept in anarchy.” That was 
what Vasishtha advised then. But Bharata refuses. The poet 
says of Bharata* 

^ 11. 82. 10 

This tiny dot of Bharata chides him and says, “How can you 
ask me, you old repository of the honour of the Ikshvaku 
family, how can you ask me? No, not proper on your part 
to ask me to be king when Sri Rama is there. Absurd.” 

^ Now Vasishtha plays therefore this ineffec¬ 

tive part in the story. 

Bharata is a man of resource. He has got one or two 
tricks up his sleeve always. He now says, “I am going to 
perform Prayopavesa since my brother is not willing quietly 
to yield to me. I will apply this moral process of coercion. I 
will lie down on the kusa grass. I refuse to eat, I refuse to 
sleep until my brother yields.” Now you who are so familiar 
with the Satyagraha method will be interested to know how 
the thing fares in the Ramayana. Bharata calls Sumantra 
and tells him. “You go and bring the grass.” Sumantra is 
a very old chap, as old as Vasishtha. He won’t at once obey 
this young chap. So he looks at Sri Rama. Sri Rama does 
not countenance it. So he does not stir. Then Bharata says, 
“I will go and bring the grass myself.” He goes and brings 
the grass himself and lies down. And then he says, “Now 
brother, what are you going to say?” Rama says, “This is 
quite wrong. What are you doing? You are a funny chap, 
Prayopavesa is not our province. We Kshatriyas ought not 
to do it. It is only Brahmans who have got to obtain, some 
debt or other thing from some fellows, some over-due debt, it 
is they that have got to do this. We ought not to do this. 

^ 3 II II. 111. 17 

We never should resort to this coercive practice. It is not 
for a Kshatriya to do this.” But when^the famous bridge had 
to be constructed and the monkey host had to be carried across 
the water and Samudra was not very pliant, what did Sri Rama 
himself do? Did he forget at that time that he was a Ksha¬ 
triya? He seems to have. But you see, ladies and gentle- 


• Se«i Lcct, xm below. 
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men, there seems to be some appropriateness working out in 
all these matters. Bharata did not succeed in his attempt. 
Rama who unlike a Kshatriya went and did it, did not succeed. 
He lay down for three days and three nights, fasted, kept vigil, 
suffered anxiety. But Samudra did not appear. So he says, 
‘1 am going to give it up.” And then when he threatened, 
when he took up his bow and arrow and said “I will dry up 
this ocean”, it was then that the Ocean God chose to make 
his appearance. Then, mind you, force prevailed. No mild 
measures answered. Another time in the story of the Rama- 
yana the monkeys, finding that they could not meet Sugriva 
after the stipulated month, thought that nothing was left to 
them but to go and meet certain death at the hands of Sugriva. 
Led by Angada they all lay down. They also entered upon 
this Prayopavesa, wishing to end their lives by this means. 
Angada seems to have been very fond of this Prayopavesa. 
He came again and again to it, three different times. But 
there was an old eagle, elder brother of Jatayu, called Sam- 
pati. That chap found out that there was going to be a lot of 
death near him. He was a disabled bird who had hunger 
gnawing his body. He was not able to move out very much 
and get at his prey. So he thought, “If these monkeys should 
die, what a grand time I am going to have'^, and as he was 
patting himself on his back for this stroke of good luck articu¬ 
lately, these monkeys heard him speak and then suddenly 
Prayopavesa came to an end. 

Now to complete this picture is rather irrelevant but 
interesting. Hanuman too in the Sundara Kanda did not 
practise it but thought of it. It shows you how Prayopavesa 
was considered a proper thing in those days. Hanuman, not 
finding Sita in all his rambles, just says this 

w|r ^ ?rnT5 3R^cH5Jiq.i 

3# li V. 12. 8 

Now' if the Ramayana shows us anything about this Prayopa¬ 
vesa, it is that it is futile. 

Finding that Sri Rama disapproved of it, Bharata did not 
at once get up from the Upavesa, did not at once get up. He 
appealed to all the people whom he had brought from Ayodhya 
and said, “Why don’t you say a word to my brother? See how 
obstinate he is. Spe^ to hiih." Having h^rd both sides, all 
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these people, although they wished Rama to return, had not 
the courage to say so to him. So they said, “What are we to 
.do? Your brother seems to be right.^^ Then Rama says to 
Bharata, “You see, your own men desert you. This Prayopa- 
vesa is wrong. Get up, you fellow. You have done this 
wrong. You must do Prayaschitta. Go and perform Acha- 
mana, come and touch me. That will purify you.” 

So Bharata did. He gave up Prayopavesa. But, as I 
told you, he had another trick up his sleeve. Another step 
in the debate opens. Bharata says to Rama, “You say that 
our father has ordered one son to be king and another son to 
be a hermit. That is so. You want to obey father. Very 
well, you go and be a king; I will go and be a hermit. You 
be my proxy and I will be your proxy. Let us reverse our 
parts.” 

^ I 

11 11.111,26 

Fourteen years I shall pass here. Why should you?” Rama 
now says to the assembled people. “Look at the man who 
has brought you here. See how foolishly he talks. Can I, 
being ordered to go to the forest and live there for fourteen 
years like a hermit, pass it on to another? Am I justified, is 
there anything that will justify me, in passing it on to another? 
Can I have this done by proxy (Upadhi) ?” You may vote at 
a bank meeting by proxy. You cannot do this thing. Rama 
appeals to the assembly. He says to them, not to Bharata 

Mcwrfler spier w i 

^ 51^ TT^n srr ¥1^ ^ 11 II. ill. 28 

“When father has entered into great transactions, when he has 
bought some things, when he has mortgaged some things, when 
he has sold some things, am I (like a modem minor) to go 
and sue in the law courts? Neither Bharata nor I can change 
that in the least degree. We are bound by what our father 
had done. It will bring shame on me if I do it.” 

3^ W ^ 1 11.111.29 

k here,”—^this is the word (Upadhi) that I mei 
•e— 

=3 Jr f3Ji.ii IT. ill. 29 
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he is carried away by the vehemence of his argument so far 
that instead of merely acquiescing in Kaikeyi’s course, he now 
begins to justify it—“she had the right to do it/’ 

t II. 111. 32 

“I have saved father, tried to save father for my part; you 
do it for your part.” 

Then it was that the Maharshis and Devas who had 
assembled to witness the scene gave the verdict to which I 
have already referred. “This day Sri Rama has done the right 
thing. It is his action that has saved Dasaratha from going 
to Naraka. He is in Svarga because the debt that he owed to 
Kaikeyi, the tremendous moral debt that he owed to her, how¬ 
ever arduous, has been paid to the full by Rama. Dasaratha 
has his place in Heaven. Now you cancel it aind ask him to 
go back to Ayodhya. The old man must come down.” Bharata 
is not yet beaten. His resources are there still. He falls, at 
Rama’s feet and holds them tightly by the arm and says, 
“Brother, all right, you think you have beaten me in argu¬ 
ment. Perhaps you have. But I am a fool. I cannot go and 
govern. Who will obey me? All people say, ‘We want 
Rama, we want Rama.’ What can I do? I cannot govern. 
I have no capacity. What shall I do? 



HSTTII 11.112.11 

As in a dry season when the rains are late, the peasants lift 
up their hands and ask Indra to shower rain upon them, so 
are all the people, our relations, friends, poor subjects, minis¬ 
ters and all—they all want you and you alone to be king.” 

ft II II. 112. 12 

And then he says: 

tllTURT ft I 

11 II. 112. 13 

Thif sloka is somewhat obscure. I prefer to interpret it in 
the light of one commentator. I think the sloka is intended 
to mean, this. As a last resource Bharata says, “Brother, this 
kingdom is yours. You accept it and then, appoint a regent if 
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you want. He whom you choose and appoint must by that 
very process become competent to govern. You therefore 
take the kingdom as yours and appoint somebody to nde on 
your behalf and in your name and under your authority.” 
Rama is pleased to hear this. He says, 

aTPRfT rflM ^ m I 

cTT^r il 11. 112. 16 

My brother, now that you have shown this extraordinary 
humility, by that very thing you have proved to me your 
complete competence to govern this kingdom. 

II II. 112. 17 

If you have any doubts anywhere, you have plenty of people 
to advise you, old ministers, people who have already govern¬ 
ed parts of the kingdom. Take their advice and go on. But 
if you still think there is some hope of my returning, dismiss 
it all from your mind. It cannot be. 

^TT 1|rr fq%fi; I 

aTcfbnr?rrird ^ l^rS: n [I. 112. 18 

Unnatural things may happen. Things may part from their 
most innate attributes. Not 1. I won’t leave my promise or 
my dharma.” I have already quoted this sloka to you.* So 
I wont’t go into it. Then his last word is that Bharata should 
forget Kaikeyi’s misdeeds and treat her as a mother should 
be treated. That shows you, ladies and gentlemen, how even 
in the heat of argument or in the extremity of a situation Rama 
wiU not forget his duty, especially to those who consider him 
in some ways their enemy. Kaikeyi looked upon him as a 
rival to her son, to be got rid of by banishment and as the 
commentators say, by hoped-for death. Whatever it was 

^ JTT^T fm.\ 

q cr?JT^ ^ II II. 112, 19 

she did wrong owing to bad motives it is true. But don’t 
remember it against her. That would be wrong. 


Lect. Vm, p, 103. 
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Don’t retain it; don’t let it rankle in your mind. You 
niust behave to her as an ordinary son should behave to his 
mother. 

ITTcR ^ JTT II 

=?r #nTT 5[r;nts% ?:3HTnT II 11.112.27-28 

Then it is that the last scene occurs in this most edifying 
drama. Suddenly as if by magic Bharata produces a pair of 
sandals ornamented with gold. Apparently they were part 
of the things that they had brought and thought of using if 
Rama could be persuaded to have the ceremony of abhisheka. 
They were there. So he took them and Vasishtha prompted 
him to take the sandals. The sandals were taken. Then 
Bharata says, “Here are the sandals, brother. Do me this 
favour. Once stand on these sandals and then get down. 
People say that as he stood on the sandals, his greatness by 
some mystic process was transferred to the sandals, and 
Bharata carried the sandals home, installed them and regarded 
them as he would regard his elder brother; from those sandals 
he would get the necessary moral authority, the inspiration 
from time to time to behave as a true king. In other words, 
he could be in some ways Rama’s regent in the kingdom. It 
is said that when they had been once used by Sri Rama, 
Bharata took them reverently and put them on his head. In 
what light Bharata regarded the whole of these proceedings 
appears in the 115th Sarga. 

cTFT 'TT^ 11 IL 115. 14 

Bharata says, “Rama is still king. He has only deposited the 
kingdom with me as a trust. He is the king. I am only a 
king for him. I am only a trustee. The ownership is there. 

is not used in the ordinary sense, but in the 

sense of a firm and emphatic ‘Nyasa’. These sandals that I 
am carrying, they are king. 

w: I 

^ II. 116. 15 

When the subjects assembled before him, he tells them all, 

with grief oppressing his heart 
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arparf ^ T?»T^ «nJ: 'TTffrpart ii 


IL 115. 16 


Dhgurma stays in this kingdom not because of me but because 
of those sandals. He did the anointing ceremony to the 
sandals. 

5FRqTJTT€ II II. 116. 26 


Whenever something had to be done, when a valuable present 
or tribute was brought, 

w fl q^g^fcT i 

?r n 

II. 115. 27 

having first dedicated it to the sandals, announced every thing 
to the sandals, he did the proper things subsequently. 

You see then the point is settled easily for us as to who 
won in this mighty debate between Rama and Bharata. Both 
won and both lost. That was the funny thing. Outwardly 
of course Bharata lost. He had to go back without taking 
back his brother. But he won in this sense. Kaikeyi’s wish 
was, Dasaratha’s idea was, everybody’s idea was, that when 
Rama was banished and when he went away, when Sita and 
Lakshmana went away, the coast was perfectly clear for 
Bharata and Bharata was to be yuvaraja and subsequently 
king, not as regent but in his own right. And Manthara’s 
hope communicated very loyally to Kaikeyi was that during 
this period of fourteen years of compulsory banishment Rama 
would be forgotten. Sita, the handsomest beauty on earth, 
the rarest jewel of womanhood, somebody would come and do 
violence to her; Rama would have to fight, or who knows he 
may lose her and losing her, Rama is certain to die and with 
him Lakshmana too. This thing is pretty certain to happen,— 
ninety-nine per cent will happen—so everybody thought. 
Bharata therefore was to be king. The kingdom of Ayodhya 
was to pass into his hands. That was the original idea. 
Bharata by his obstinacy, by his bringing up resource upon 
resource, modified this position to some extent. He got Sri 
Rama to admit, though not in words, by his actions, that though 
exiled he still owned the kingdom and was king and that 
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Bharata ruled it by means of Rama’s sandals to which was 
communicated this rare moral elevation. So we are justified 
in thinking that the honours of the battle were about equally 
divided, Sri Rama winning in fact and Bharata winning in law 
and in form and at the same time also deriving, so the Poet 
says, so everybody believes, deriving his power to govern, 
his courage, his wisdom, his all-round vigilance, deriving all 
these qualities from Sri Rama’s sandals. 

So ends this famous passage. It is full of edification. 
Biose who have time may be exhorted every time to read 
those beautiful verses. Ordinarily, in other places, the Poet 
uses expletives and vocatives somewhat loosely and in profu¬ 
sion. Here the thought is concentrated, there is plenty of 
matter to say, matter of a most exalted and educative kind. 
So even the language is free from unnecessary verbiage as 
we say. Here language and matter are married together to 
give you a passage of rare beauty, of rare charm and of rare 
virtue to purify the heart and purify our lives. 



ELEVENTH LECTURE* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before I take leave of the character of Sri Rama I must 
deal with two points of absorbing interest which have engaged 
not only the attention but the warm feelings of disputants for 
many many centuries. Two episodes have given rise to con¬ 
troversy. Authorities which cannot be questioned are found 
on either side of the dispute and it will not do for me to lay 
down any precise judgment as though it were beyond ques¬ 
tion. But it would be helpful to students of the Ramayana 
if I brought together the issues raised over these problems. 

Today I will deal only with the Vali episode, leaving the 
other great bone of contention, the conduct of Sri Rama with 
regard to Sita at the end of the Yuddhakanda to another occa¬ 
sion. Perhaps it would be well to state at the outset what 
the main points are which will engage our attention. It is 
brought up by critics against Sri Rama that he killed Vali 
from a concealed position. That he killed him at all is also 
brought up against him as something against the course of 
natural justice. Incidentally questions of smaller importance 
are mixed up with the main issues. I will first mention them. 
I know some of my friends who are imbued with the modern 
spirit, as w^ should say, in internationalism, regard imperial¬ 
ism of any kind as a vice among kings and those invested with 
kingly authority. We are a subject people and, therefore, to 
us every form of control by another people is odious, especially 
in these days when as a result of this great war, great expec¬ 
tations of liberty and freedom and self-expression all over 
the world among nations great and small have been raised. 
At a time like this it is no wonder that the claim of one people 
to dominate over a whole continent or the claim of one king 
to tribute and homage from all kings over a large area is 
regarded with no sympathy. We think it a vulgar form of 
self-assertion. Among kings especially we scarcely distinguish 
it from inordinate ambition and a desire to tyrannise over 
weaker peoples. Sri Rama in defending himself asserts this 
imperialism in strong terms, almost without any qualification. 
To us therefore of the modern day that claim appears a little 


* 21-6-*44. 
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out of the character of Sri Rama. I am however bound to 
point out to you who are studying an ancient Poem and the 
character of a great king who functioned centuries ago, I am 
bound to point out to you that we have no right to judge of 
Sri Rama’s ideas by the light of modern aspiration. Let us 
especially remember that contentment was a virtue of the 
Brahman caste. In Kshatriyas it was not regarded as a virtue. 
It was often held up as a sign of weakness. That Kshatriya 
was worthy of honour of all who night and day strove to 
extend the limits of his kingdom, who desired to extend his 
sway over the whole continent. Yagas were performed for 
the purpose of extending the area over which a king’s autho¬ 
rity was acknowledged. It was not a virtue in those days for 
a king to be contented with what he inherited. But he was 
considered unworthy of the throne if he did not increase its 
glory, if he did not add to its dominion, if in fact, he did not 
bring alien peoples under his own umbrella. If therefore Sri 
Rama asserted this principle in somewhat unequivocal terms, 
we are not justified in judging him by other standards. That 
then must be taken out of the indictment against Sri Rama. 

Then he asserted that in killing Vali he was acting as a 
deputy or delegate of his brother, Bharata. Bharata was king 
of Ayodhya and therefore had the whole of Bharatavarsha 
under him and if in Kishkindha the king misbehaved, it was 
right of Bharata to punish him, and if Bharata was not avail¬ 
able on the spot, it was the right of Bharata’s brother, of any 
one of his kinsmen, in fact, who claimed that he belonged to 
the royal family, it was the right of such a person to inflict 
the deserved punishment. That was the extension of the im¬ 
perialistic doctrine which Sri Rama enunciated without 
reserve. Then the question is—another point that brings in 
modern notions—if Sri Rama had jurisdiction to take up Vali’s 
misdeeds and to inflict proper penalties upon him, was the 
jurisprudence of the times such that the penalty of death could 
be inflicted upon a person who had been guilty of appropriat¬ 
ing his younger brother’s wife? You may be reminded of a 
passage in Indian history where Nuncomar who forged a docu¬ 
ment was punished with death and historians have regarded 
that it was essentially unjust as the Indian Penal Code did 
not include forgery among the capital crimes. But in those 
days the East India Company and its representatives in Cal¬ 
cutta were not restrained by any such notions. If a man was 

R— 10 
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finconvenient and had been caught and it was necessary to 
dispose of him so that he may be no more trouble, they were 
not very scrupulous as to what they did with him. I am afraid 
thac in punishing Vali with death Sri Rama was guilty of some 
such extension. I shall point that out later. 

Then the question is raised thus. The main object of 
Rama was that his wife should be recovered. Why did he 
not choose Vali as his ally, who could have done it for him 
in no time? For, it was generally acknowledged that Vali 
was a monkey of immense prowess and that he had already 
conquered Ravana and almost treated him with contumely. 
Why was not Vali taken as an ally instead of his weaker 
brother? Another small question that is raised is, why did 
Sri Kama not kill Vali at the first encounter? Why did he at 
that time let him go and ask Sugriva to come again and sum¬ 
mon him to a single combat? The reason given by Sri Rama 
is generally believed to be unsatisfactory, and commentators 
and readers of the Ramayana generally have been at pains 
to discover why Sri Rama did this apparently weak thing. 
Another question that I shall raise but which to my knowledge 
has not been raised before is whether Sri Rama was consistent 
with his own action when he regarded the capture of Ruma, 
Sugriva’s wife, by the brother as a crime that deserved extreme 
punishment. Now these several questions I will attempt to 
deal with. But let me explain as before in previous discus¬ 
sions that I shall confine myself as far as possible to the text 
of Valmiki, that I shall not travel beyond his words, that I 
shall not call to my aid the authority of any other Purana or 
any other version of the Ramayana that may be current 
amongst us. It is necessary for us to fix our eyes exclusively 
on what Valmiki has said and to ground ourselves on his 
words. It will not do to travel outside and get into trouble 
with questions of Sastra or Sastraic exegesis. 

There are those who in defiance of the express words of 
the Poet himself claim that Sri Rama was not concealed when 
he aimed his arrow at Vali. They allow that Vali did not 
know that there was somebody aiming at him. Vali was not 
aware of it. But though he was not aware, they are not 
disposed to think ill of Rama’s action in killing him; for they 
contend that he did so openly and not from any covert posi¬ 
tion. That however is against the expiiess text. The words 
in the text are: 
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^ Tic5[T 

52rf^?rf^ 11 IV. 12. 14 


'Hiding their bodies behind the trees’; 'stayed in a dark 
forest’. Now the words can have no other 

meaning. And when Vali accuses Rama of having been hidden 
when he aimed his arrow, it is conclusive that Rama makes 
no answer to it. He does not deny it. On the other hand, 
he admits it and defends his action. He only says, "Yes, I 
did so. But who are you? You are only a monkey, an object 
of the chase. Kings like me, kingly people like me, are 
entitled to hunt you and the chase allows the huntsman to be 
hidden or to prepare traps or to do anything of the kind which 
may be called ‘kuta’. I am not bound to fight you as though 
you were a worthy combatant. I am not bound to give you 
notice or to call you to measure your prowess against mine.” 
That is Sri Rama’s defence. Obviously, therefore, it was a 
fact that he killed Vali not in open fight, not face to face in a 
straight encounter, but in a fashion which as between ordinary 
warriors would be considered highly improper or dishonour¬ 
able. To throw some light upon this I will read to you two 
of the comments of the greater exegetists. Govindaraja him¬ 
self—no man can claim to be a greater Ramabhakta than he— 
does not mince his words over the question. He says 

“ ^ ci»TT sr^ftT% 


1R: ” IV. 16. 37-38 


Vali was killed by Rama although by a fraud just because 
he had made a promise to Sugriva. Then, exercising a little 
freedom with the piatter of the text, in another place he says 

^f^Sd;^%that is, if Rama had stood in front 

of Vali, 


“ ^ vrifri;, ^ ffS;, 

r IV. 18. 45 


that is, Vali, knowing the great skill in battle of his anta¬ 
gonist, might have made his submission and when submission 
is made Rama was not the man to go forward with a battle. 
He must at once grant protection to the saranagata. In that 
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case the promise that he had made would be frustrated. Also^ 
Havana who was the sworn friend of Vali would also come 
and say, ‘1 will fall at your feet. Excuse me.” Then his 
mission would not be fulfilled. It was therefore necessary for 
Sri Rama to lie hidden when he aimed his arrow. Now was 
this right, was this in accordance with the law of chivalry as 
it was acknowledged at the time? Even in those days, as is 
obvious from the difficulty that these people feel, such fight 
was not considered proper. No true warrior would attack 
another when he was not aware of the combatant. I will give 
you an extraordinary illustration of it from the Ramayana 
itself. Now, let me ask your minds for a while to dwell on a 
very dramatic incident in the great battle. In one of the inci¬ 
dents of the battle several of the most eminent persons on both 
sides are engaged. Rama is on the scene; Lakshmana is on 
the scene; Hanuman, Sugriva and Neela and everybody on 
the one side, and on the other you have got Havana himself 
besides others. Now the battle is about to open and as the 
great warriors face each other, Havana knowing his old anta¬ 
gonist, Hanuman, by face, gives him a blow on the chest with 
his palm. Hanuman reels under the blow but quickly re¬ 
covering, lands a blow himself on the chest of Havana with 
the palm. Havana in turn swayed this way and that but he 
said, “Now, look here. You are a strong person. You have 
given me a blow which has caused me to be unsteady.” Well, 
that is a noble warrior’s Characteristic, to praise the strength 
and skill of the enemy. But do you know what Hanuman 
says in reply? He says, “Well, it is all very well for you to 
praise me. But I am ashamed, I am ashamed that even after 
that blow you should be alive to compliment me.” This in¬ 
furiated Havana and then instead of a straight blow with the 
palm, he clenches his right fist and strikes with that as hard 
as he could at Hanuman’s chest. Hanuman could not stand 
it. His eyes became dim and he was not aware of what was 
happening. For the moment he was put out of action. Then 
Havana thinking that for the moment Hanuman was disabled, 
turned to Neela who was the commander-in-chief on the spot 
and he was engaged with him. Meantime, Hanuman re¬ 
covered and wishing to pay back what he had got, if possible, 
with interest, came to where Havana stood. But finding that 
he was engaged with Neela, he did not like to take advantage 
of it but told Havana 
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3F%JT 3«mR^ ^ 3Tf;>?fiTsrT5RH.II VI. 59. 73-74 

^‘When a man is engaged with another, it is not honourable 
to attack him.*’’ So said Hanuman and kept back. He nursed 
his vengeance and went for Havana when Havana was all 
alone and could pay him full attention. Now that incident 
in which Hanuman enunciated this chivalrous doctrine that 
you must not take advantage of a foe when he is otherwise 
engaged, when he could not deal directly with you, is of parti¬ 
cular application when we review Sri Hama’s conduct. It is 
not alone that Vali was not able to deal with Sri Rama. He 
was not aware of Rama’s existence on the spot. So it is a 
greatly aggravated form of unworthy combat. 

Now I will postpone for a little while the considera¬ 
tion of why Sri Rama did this. It is necessary now to 
follow the text of Vahniki through some sargas in order to 
find out what might have been at the bottom of Sri Rama’s 
action, what could have made him think of this. The text 
seems to help us a little—I will not say it does, I dare not 
make that assertion. But as we read the passages and dwell 
on the individual words here and there something like a dim 
light is thrown upon the subject. In the first place I want to 
ask your attention to a matter not germane to our issue now 
but which will become important later. Sugriva had two 
grievances against Vali; one of them was real, the other fanci¬ 
ful. Sugriva told Hanuman and Hanuman in turn told Sri 
Rama and Lakshmana that Vali had done two wrongs to his 
brother. One wrong of course was that he had appropriated 
his wife, Ruma. The other wrong, represented as wrong 
curiously enough, was that he drove Sugriva out of his king¬ 
dom. The fact was that it was Vali’s kingdom and he merely 
took it back when Sugriva had unknowingly become king. He 
only took it back but Sugriva represents it and Hanuman 
represents it as thougji he had been unlawfully deprived of 
what was his. 

^ ft fsrl^si 5nf^ | 

ScTTrd '5fT^ Wl II . IV. 4. 27 


♦ See Lect. XIX below. 
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He has been driven out of the kingdom, his kingdom, and he 
has been deprived of his wife and the brother has betrayed 
him. Now Sugriva is very careful, Sugriva says to Sri Rama 

■srr^ t^sr ^ l 

^ JT§TlTr«T li 

^ ?f I IV. 5. 24-25 

*1 am afraid of my brother. He is much stronger than I. He 
has driven me out and he has humiliated me. I want you to 
give me protection from him so that I need not fear him.” 
That is all he says; there is no suggestion of Valias being 
killed but Sri Rama in replying and giving him encourage¬ 
ment says 

^ M I IV. 5. 27 

He mentions it first himself. “I will kill your brother because 
he has taken away your wife.” 

«nikr: Mrtt: w: II rv. 5 . 27 

Notice that he now uses the plural number. Obviously he 
intends to use many arrows in killing Vali. They will never 

fail of action. anTt^TT:, T^T^cTT:. They are keen 

arrows that will never fail of effect. Now notice once more: 

cTtRl II 

'T^Jl I IV. 5. 29-30 

I will fell him down with my arrows, with my keen arrows, 
with my well-directed arrows and I will do it today,” says 
Sri Rama. As keen as serpents. 

Now it appears therefore that at this point Rama was 
thinking only of a straight encounter, of an open battle with 
Vali, for otherwise why should he think of many arrows? 
Then Rama says to Sugriva once more. 

^ JTST IV. 8. 21 

Once again he swears, “I will kiU him and that too today.” 
Sugriva then enunciates his demand. , . 
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3^ ^TT^T TTtr II 

=? ^«ir5ir II 

pr vTRf =5r ^ ^ i IV. 8. 32-33 

He has deprived me of my kingdom and he says, '^Ruma is 
dearer to me than my own life; her he has made his own.’* 
In another place Rama repeats what he had stated about 
his “arrows” (plural) and says: 

aTJTtsrr: ^ ftfecrr: 5 rt; i 

snWR 3^^ It%T: || 

^ *rRf<TCTK^| 

3ft%rqTWfIT II IV. 10. 32-33 

“That Vali of yours, your enemy who has done you harm, will 
be alive only so long as my eye does not fall upon him. When 
my eye falls upon him, when he comes within the range of my 
vision, he dies.” You see how Rama looks upon it. I want 
your attention to be concentrated on this point. Rama thinks 
that he should slay Vali at once, that very day. There should 
be no doubt about it. Then he thinks, at the moment no 
doubt, of having a straight fight and of having to use therefore 
many of his arrows. Then when he come to the twelfth sarga 
Sugriva who misdoubts the personal strength of Sri Rama, 
who fancies that Vali was a giant in comparison with this 
human being, just asks him for some proof or test by which 
he could be sure in his own mind that his ally, Sri Rama, 
would really be a helpful ally, an efficient ally. So he proposes 
to him two tests with one of which we are not concerned at the 
moment. The other was this. There were seven sala trees 
standing in a row. Sugriva says, “My brother Vali is so 
strong that if he shook one of the trees, the whole tree would 
be bare at once. All the leaves would fall and he could do 
it with all the other trees as well, so strong is he personally. 
Sri Rama was somewhat piqued that this should be mentioned 
as something against which he must prove and measure his 
own strength. So, as* if carelessly, he took an arrow and 
directed it at the sala trees. It pierced all of them. Then It 
went on to the earth beyond, pierced the earth, came back to 
its resting place. Sugriva was taken aback. I suppose he 
half regretted he had proposed the test to such a man. Then 
he actually falls at his feet and says to him, “How strong you 
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are! I never dreamt of this. So you can kill all the Devas 
if you will. You are extraordinary, I am proud of you. I 
am glad I have got you for my ally in this contest.” 

^TRdT: I 

^7^1^ ^ ^ II IV, 12. 9 

“Who is the man that can stand in front of you and fight you? 
There is no man who can do it, because you have done all this, 
destroyed so many things with a single arrow.” The single 
arrow idea comes in now, as between them in conversation. 
I want you just to lay hold of these little points. They are 
not little because we are puzzled to find out the mentality 
of Sri Rama and we cannot go and ascribe to him all sorts of 
dishonourable motives. Let us therefore remember that now 
for the first time the idea of a single arrow comes in, the idea 
of how much can be done by one arrow, how much might can 
be exercised by a single arrow when it is directed properly 
by Sri Rama. 

5Tf| ^ : 11 IV. 12. 11 

“I bow to you in reverence. You are the greatest and 
mightiest warrior I have seen. Oblige me by liquidating my 
brother today.” Then they went to Kishkindha, and you 
know Sugriva challenges Vali to a single combat. Lakshmana 
and Sri Rama and Hanuman stand hidden in a thick grove 
behind trees. Vali being much the stronger of the brothers 
beats him almost to a pulp. And Sugriva looks round to 
where Rama could be seen. In the meantime, the Poet says 
Rama, seeing his ally in serious risk, took out his arrow and 
knowing that he was in great danger of life, desired to aim at 
Vali. But apparently Vali and Sugriva when locked together 
in single combat, were so alike in size, in complexion, in move¬ 
ment and quickness and so on, that he was unable to distin¬ 
guish which was Vali and which was Sugriva. He therefore 
shrank from taking the fatal aim. He would not send his 
arrow lest he should kill the wrong person and bring his own 
mission into serious risk. 

As he was not able to say which was Vali and which was 
Sugriva, 
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^ ^ 51^11 IV. 12. 20 

and as that one arrow was going to prove fatal, it would take 
away life and therefore he could not aim it. Then Sugriva 
flees for life; he goes to his own place, Risyamuka, where 
quickly the brothers join him with Hanuman. Then Sugriva 
gently upbraids Sri Rama. “My dear friend, if you had told 
me before that you would not kill Vali, I would never have 
gone out to challenge Vali to a combat. Look at me, in what 
condition he has left me. I am ashamed of myself. Why 
didn't you tell me before that you were not willing to kill 
Vali?*' Then Rama pleads, T was confounded.” 

m 11 iv. 12. 32 

“With the terrible arrow I had in my hand I could have dis¬ 
posed of one of you. But suppose you had been struck, what 
would have happened to me, what would have happened to 
Lakshmaiia, to Sita in Lanka? Think of that. By killing you 
who ij my ally, I should be practically destroying the whole 
of my life and my lifers mission. 

^ ^ ^ II IV. 12. 33 

That was my thought and therefore I refrained from killing 
Vali. Now you had better put on something to show that you 
are Sugriva, something to distinguish you from your brother 
and then go and challenge him again to combat. I will fulfil 
my promise.” 

^TT >TT S[F^«r 11 IV. 12. 36 
“No more doubt about me.” 


1 

11 IV. 12. 37 


“If you go and draw him out, challenge him to fight, then I 
will with a single arrow kill him at once.” That was his 
promise. 


Then 


^ ^ c^Kd 


IV. 14. 1 
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the same thing the Poet repeats. In a dense grove they stood 
hidden, behind trees. Then Rama assures Sugriva once more, 

ii iv. 14. lO-ii 

“I will release you at once from the dread that your brother 
has caused, by one arrow, with one arrow and today.” See 
how the idea of having a straight fight and the necessity of 
using many arrows has gone from Sri Rama’s mind. He had 
repeatedly made a promise to Sugriva that as soon as he saw 
Vali he should be disposed of and with one arrow. This one 
arrow idea got hold of him apparently. It possessed him. Not 
to use more than one arrow to kill Vali. And repeatedly in 
the poem as we go on, we find the Poet mentioning this fact 
that he killed Vali with a single arrow as a great proof of 
Rama’s might. Now, ladies and gentlemen, whatever we may 
think, we are not entitled to assume that that was a mere 
oversight or accident. It was something deliberate and it 
could not have been undertaken if it was incompatible with 
notions of honour. Let us go on a little. Of course you know 
that before Vali accepts the second challenge, his able wife, 
Tara, tries to dissuade him. Tara uses all her rhetoric upon 
him. From her own son, Angada, who was in touch with 
some spies she has heard that Sugriva has come a second time 
because he has secured the assistance of some mighty person, 
of some irresistible man. She has heard all that and Angada 
has told her everything about Sri Rama. So among other 
things she tells him, finding that he was not willing to be easily 
dissuaded, she tells him everything she knows. She asks him. 
“Do you know whom you are going to fight with? Not 
Sugriva. That fellow is only the combatant to be put forward. 
But you will have to fight Sri Rama 



• 59nr^^TmN5rRT tra n iv. 15.19 

a good gentleman willing to help the ^or and distressed, the 
friend of all those who need help. He however is like the 
Fire at the Yuga’s end. You cannot go and resist him.” 

fro: II 
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^ ?T| ir^JfT 11 IV. 15. 20-21 

'^You shall not go and fight him. Don’t make an enemy of this 
Sri Rama. He has this, that and a third thing.” I read these 
slokas only to show in what light Sri Rama appeared even to 
a person like Tara who had never seen him or heard of him 
except perhaps now. So she advises her husband to make 
peace with his brother. “Don’t go and punish Sugriva; make 
peace with him.” And then she says. “Appoint him Yuva- 
raja.” Apparently therefore he has not been Yuvaraja before 
though he had been king himself in the supposed absence of 
Vali. He had not been Yuvaraja. She says for the first time, 
“You appoint him Yuvaraja.” But there is one thing she 
does not advise him. I want to ask your attention to that. 
You remember how when Ravana consults Vibhishana, 
Kumbhakarna and other people, they advise him to give back 
Sita to her proper husband. Tara, who was advising Vali in 
a similar situation, might have added, “Give back to Sugriva 
Ruma also because he makes a great grievance of it. The 
kingdom is one source of vexation to him. But this Ruma 
business is also a great trouble. If you want to pacify Sugriva 
fully, you must not only instal him as Yuvaraja but you must 
also restore his wife to him.” The last one was one of the 
grounds of quarrel between the brothers. Why didn’t Tara, 
so wise, so circumspect, why didn^t she advise him then to 
do so? I cannot make it out. 

Now in this fight also Sugriva soon loses ground. Then 
seeing that he was reduced to extremities, Sri Rama killed 
Vali with a single arrow. 

II IV. 16. 33, 36 

t 

Now in that way Vali was disposed of. I have tried to show 
you that some extraordinary importance was attached to this 
idea of killing Vali by a single arrow. Also extraordinary 
importance was attached to his being killed that very day. 

is repeated several times. Sugriva was getting 
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impatient and felt many misgivings as to what was going to 
happen and when on the first occasion Rama did not aim the 
arrow, he went back somewhat reassured by Rama's solemn 
assurances but I suppose with a little doubt also still. So the 
thing had got to be done. It was not as if Rama could post¬ 
pone the end or draw the struggle out that Sugriva may be 
filled with dismay, vexation and doubt. That was, it seems 
to me, perhaps the direction in which we should look for the 
reason. I would not be too sure of anything at this distance 
of time but it appears to me that some little light might be 
obtained if we paid attention to these considerations. Now 
who was this Vali? Let us think about that a little. I do not 
say for a moment that Rama was diffident. As regards the 
relative strength of Vali and Rama, I do not wish to suggest 
for a moment that Rama was afraid of meeting Vali in single 
combat. Far be it from me to make such a suggestion. But 
the point is that Rama was not able as we know later on, 
to kill even Ravana very easily. It appears that at the last 
stage of the struggle things were so evenly balanced that the 
issue was really in doubt. The gods and the Maharishis who 
came to witness the battle were in serious dismay as to what 
was going to happen. They actually told Indra, ‘‘You see the 
unequal combat between the two. Ravana fights seated in his 
chariot. Poor Rama stands on his feet on the ground. So 
you had better give him your chariot." And Indra did so. 
Matali himself brought it and he was the charioteer. Rama 
was given not only a chariot but a shield and a bow and new 
arrows—all these were supplied anew. Then, as you know, 
still the struggle was even and it was not certain that Rama 
would win. So once more the Maharishis and others inspired 
Agastya to go to Rama's help. He came and in the ear of 
Sri Rama taught Adityahridaya. That had to be taught to 
him. Moreover at the last moment it was still doubtful and 
Matali once more told him, “I don't want to tell you much, 
but believe me, this is the moment for you to use the extreme, 
the most powerful weapon. Don't hesitate. Use the Brah- 
mastra." You see, ladies and gentlemen, how even in fighting 
with Ravana Rama often found his fulhstrength tested to break¬ 
ing point and it came to his receiving miraculous help. Now 
Vali was so much stronger than Ravana that in the Uttara 
Kanda it is related how when Ravana was about to go and 
challenge him to combat, he discovered him in the southern 
ocean doing part of his sandhya rites. Then it would appear 
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that Vali knowing that somebody was behind him and not 
with a friendly intention, kept as it were the back of his eye 
upon him and as soon as he came sufficiently near with wicked 
intent he caught hold of him and put him in his arm-pit and 
so carried Ijim to all the other oceans and finally took him 
to his own home and deposited him on the ground, a thoroughly 
humbled and broken-down chap. Then Havana burst out in 
admiration of Vali’s strength. 

II VII. 34. 3T 
I 

=gn'^ ?r \\ VII. 34. 39 

“Hitherto I have known only three people who could do this 
mighty thing that you have done, namely, the Mind, Vayu 
and Garuda. Now I have had a fourth and that is, yourself, 
to be added to this category.” 

Hereafter Hanuman has also to be added. 

w. w: 5^ I VII. 34. 40-41 

“Come, let us go to the sacred fire and before that fire let 
us swear eternal friendship to each other. Between us let 
all these things be shared alike. Now let us be such friends 
that we shall have no difference in all these matters. Let 
us be one for all practical purposes.” The extraordinary thing 
is that he puts in there . That shows how in those days 

the wife was only considered an important item of the property. 
Then on that occasion Havana lived in the house of Vali as 
though he was another Sugriva. 

H Cl^ II VII. 34. 44 

That is, he was treated by Vali as a younger brother, fondled 
and taken care of. 

Now what do you think would have been Rama’s fate 
if he had actually entered upon a straight face to face fight 
with Vali? I do not say that he would have lost. No. That 
is not my point. But let us remember that the fight between 
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Ravana and Sri Rama is described by the poet as having lasted 
for seven days, that there was no remission or relaxation of 
the struggle, that it continued to be of the same intensity all 
those days and nights, that there was no moment when either 
combatant failed in his vigilance or in the exercise of his 
greatest strength. 

qwT II VI. 110. 37 

The battle lasted seven days when all these people were 
spectators. 

^ fit# 91^ ^ 

fir^mgqiT^fir II vi. no, 38 

Now if that was the case later on with Ravana, with Vali the 
fight would have lasted at least for seven or eight days. 
Sugriva’s patience would have been lost. He would have 
been stricken with fear and Rama’s promise to dispose of 
Vali that day would not have been carried out. And you 
know in the style of the battles of those days, when you have 
a straight fight, you do not kill your enemy straightway. 
The first arrow never succeeds. Your arrow is resisted by 
the other man’s arrows and you try a second time, a third time, 
a fourth time, etc. It is only after the enemy is exhausted 
and you too are getting nearly exhausted, that the issue is 
finally decided. That would have been the result of a straight 
encounter between Vali and Rama. Never doubting for a 
moment that Rama would have come out victorious, it is at 
the same time clear that he would have to be carrying on for 
many days this well-maintained struggle and that perhaps by 
that time Sugriva would have lost his patience completely. 

Then our commentators go beyond the text a little and 
bring in other stories. I do not know whether I am justified 
in referring to them but one of much importance I mu^ men¬ 
tion because there is some foundation for it in Valmiki’s text. 
You know Indra gave a gold garland to be worn by Vali 
always, especially when he went to meet the enemy in battle. 
This was believed to have some mystic power to make Vali 
strong and to assure him of victory. But whether it had any¬ 
thing more than that is not mentioned by our Poet. But 
somewhere else it is narrated and Govindaraja brings it up. 
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5Erl Vi\^^ ^^fiTrq'4: 


IV. 11. 39 commentary. 


‘You will acquire all the strength of your enemy if he 
comes in front for battle.’ I do not know what truth there 
was in this or whether Sri Rama knew about it. But it is 
mentioned there as perhaps one of the reasons why it wais 
necessary to adopt a manifest trick or fraud in this battle. 


Then the question is asked, as I said, why instead of mak¬ 
ing a compact with Vali, Rama should have chosen the weaker 
of the brothers. As a matter of fact, ladies and gentlemen, 
you know how before Sri Rama met Kabandha and disposed 
of him, he knew nothing about Sugriva. It was this Kabandha 
who for the first time informed him that if he went to Sugriva 
in Risyamuka, he would help him. Kabandha said, “There 
is no one who knows the entire world, its geography and 
topography and other things so well as Sugriva. He knows 
all about this Ravana. You had better ask him.” And he 
further said, “Sugriva is a straight chap. He has been in 
trouble like you. He also has lost his wife. Therefore he 
would sympathise with you. You need his help; he needs 
your help. You are proper allies of each other. Go and 
strike a pact with him.” That is why Sri Rama came in 
search of Sugriva. Between people in similar circumstances 
there is a subtle bond of sympathy. The fact that he had lost 
his wife endeared him to Sugriva. Rama thought, “That is 
the proper man who will understand my trouble.” So each 
promised help to the other. What was Vali? He was in the 
very height of his power, in supreme strength. There was no 
occasion for him therefore to sympathise with Sri Rama. I 
do not suppose that is a serious question though Vali puts it to 
him after his fall. He asks Rama, “Why did, you not apply 
to me? I could have asked Ravana to bring your wife here. 
That fellow would have run up here.” But as I just now read 
to you he and Ravana had made such a close alliance, they 
held so many things in ^common, that it is very doubtful if 
Vali would have done it then. Now when everything was 
over it was very easy for him to say so. 

Why did not Sri Rama kill Vali at once, the first time 
they met? I told you of Sri Rama’s difBculty. But you see 
nobody is willing to believe that Sri Rama was really in 
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doubt as to how to distinguish between brothers. As a matter 
of fact, no commentator believes it. Both the commentators 
say, '‘Oh, no no! Sri Rama could certainly have drawn a 
distinction between the two.’’ For one thing, when the fight 
was over and Sugriva was returning a humbled and defeated 
individual, he could easily have seen which was Vali. Besides, 
Hanuman was there and why not ask him? He would have 
told him easily. And besides, do you suppose for a moment 
that Rama could not distinguish his enemy? So you go and 
find all sorts of other reasons. One man says in his ingenuity, 
“You see there is such a thing as a man’s life fixed beforehand. 
Vali had a few more hours to live and so Rama kept quiet at 
that time and did not aim that fatal arrow.” Then I told 
you how Govindaraja explains it. Govindaraja really says 
that Rama certainly could have known who was Vali and 
who was Sugriva but he did not care for the moment to do so. 

Tilaka,lv. 12. 32 

So says a great commentator. Rama had some other thing 
in his mind. We do not know exactly what. We are unable 
to define it. But he gave this excuse, that he was unable to 
distinguish the brothers. It was a false excuse. So say both 
the commentators and it was an extraordinary thing that that 
should be done. As a matter of fact, to ascribe to Sri Rama 
this inability to distinguish the two brothers one of whom was 
so much stronger that he always beat the other hard is difficult 
no doubt. But at the same time, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
a suggestion to make. It is bold of me to make it but I 
believe it is supported by the words of the Poet. When the 
brothers were first locked in combat, Rama had not finally 
made up his mind whether he would go out and have a straight 
fight with Vali or whether he would from his place of covert 
position attack. Perhaps he hesitated at the last moment. 
“Am I going to do this wrong thing, this unchivalrous thing?” 
He might have hesitated thus. But he then quickly made up 
his mind remembering that he had made a promise to kill 
him at once, that he should not have the fight prolonged for 
seven or eight days and leave everything in doubt. For here 
is a famous passage which is of some importance in probing 
the mind of Sri Rama. Sri Rama himself, you remember, 
says to Vibhishana at the last moment from his greater experi- 
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ence. “When you go to a battle with another, don’t suppose 
that either party is sure of victory. Always a battle is a 
doubtful thing. You never know which party will be suc¬ 
cessful. 

^ 11 yi- 112. 18 

One side has not always won till now. May be your warrior 
is stricken by his enemies. It is only to be expected that he 
would come out victorious. In a battle victory cannot be 
predicted as ^certain for either party.” Sri Rama himself 
made this great enunciation. Why not ascribe to him a 
moment’s doubt? There is no harm in it. I should think 
therefore that on the first occasion when he did not aim his 
arrow at Vali, he hesitated for a moment as to whether he 
would not go forward and challenge Vali himself. But then 
probably he thought that that was not the proper time. May 
be therefore that there was a -moment of indecision. Not at 
all unlikely. 

Well, I should say, ladies and gentlemen, while I have 
suggested a possible explanation, I myself do not see why we 
should not believe that Sri Rama did not at that time dis¬ 
tinguish between the brothers. His word we have no right 
to doubt. But if we must doubt it and run after some ex¬ 
planation, perhaps mine is as worthy of your thought as any 
other. 

I told you of the naked imperialism of Sri Rama’s doc¬ 
trine. This is how he enunciates it: 

II 

^ Trf^: i 

fcFit ^i^scTRfirsgsr: n 

II iv. 18. 6-7, 9, ii 

This whole earth belongs to the Ikshvakus. He calls himself 
a Parthiva not in the sense that he was a ruHng king but 

»—11 
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that he was a kinsman of a ruling king, and therefore entitled, 
he says, to constitute himself deputy whenever occasion arose 
and whenever some wrong was done. ‘^As I belong to the 
Royal House of Ayodhya, I have jurisdiction everywhere and 
I may myself inflict the penalty on the wrong-doer.^' That, 
you will say, is an assumption of power and authority which 
nothing can justify. Bharata did not appoint Rama as his 
deputy. But this is the comment that Govindaraja makes: 

We must not call this a lie. / 

It follows, he says, from the very fact that Bharata has 
assumed sovereignty that all his kinsmen had a share of that 
sovereignty. They could and should go and do in his absence 
what he would have done if he had been on the spot. 

The comment in Tilaka is a little more clever. He antici¬ 
pates some of the points that we would make. He says as 
follows:—First of all, Sri Rama says that he has got power 
from Bharata to do this. Therefore, although to our know¬ 
ledge Bharata did not give such authority, we may infer from 
it the existence of such a commission. Secondly, he says, 
‘‘When Bharata was king, some of the power of the king also 
spread out to all his relations. So Rama had a share of it 
and he could have dont it.” Thirdly, he says what I pointed 
out before on one occasion, viz., that Rama had appointed 
Bharata Regent, and therefore might take power. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, when Bharata and Rama concluded their debate 
it was arranged that Rama should, in reality, that is in law, 
be king and that Bharata should be only regent. Therefore, 
Bharata held delegated authority and the man who delegated 
it certainly could act for him. You cannot dispute his right. 
Rama being himself the delegating authority could on occasion 
resume it whenever he liked, 

Now I will come to my last point, about Ruma. 

■srmr ftwr i iv. 18.13 

Rama says to Vali, “Your brother, Sugriva, is junior to you. 
You must regard him as your son.- When you appropriated 
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his wife, therefore, you were really doing the wrong thing 
with your own daughter-in-law.” 

II IV. 18. 22 

I mention this prominently in the last part of my talk today 
because there is a point really in this. You remember, ladies 
and gentlemen,—not that I told you—but you remember in 
the story of the Ramayana, later on when Sita has to be 
taken back, Rama assumes a terrible mien, sends for her in 
the presence of the world and then solemnly addresses to 
her words of repudiation, all because the world may think 
and say something bad of her. He says to her, “Who will 
say that you are pure, having been under the control of that 
wicked, remorseless man for one whole year, who will believe 
it if I told it? No, I cannot therefore accept you as my 
wife, to be queen when I am king, to be accepted as the head 
cf your sex.” He had the most abundant clear and sacred 
evidence from Hanuman himself as to the condition in which 
she was, how she struggled against Ravana. He had all that 
evidence in his possession. Nevertheless, he mistrusted her 
for a minute and on the strength of that thin, indistinct 
twilight suspicion he had the hard-heartedness to reject her 
and tell her cruelly, “Go anywhere over the world. I have 
no more use for you. Do what you like with yourself.” Now 
remember he tells Vali repeatedly that he is a 

“You have taken away your brother’s wife; you have taken 
away your daughter-in-law; you are living in unlawful union 
with her. You are a wicked man. I must punish you and 
death is the punishment for you.” Well, Sugriva what must 
that fellow have had in his mind as to the honour of his wife, 
when having known that she was living with Vali, willingly 
or unwillingly never mind, having known that she was living 
with him as his wife, he begged Rama to kill his brother and 
give his wife back to him? What do you think of that wife 
and what do you think of that husband? Rama himself, mind 
you, says this to Vali, “You are living with her.” So there 
is no doubt that her pulrity had been destroyed. But what did 
Sugriva actually do? He did not make her go through the 
fire ordeal; he did not wait a day or two. No prayaschitta, 
nothing. He simply took her back and when Lakshmana goes 
laden with a terrible message from Sri Rama, he finds that 
Sugriva was locked up with Ruma. This was what he saw. 
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’Snt 5 Tft^WT ’TR I 

5f^5fR%^ll IV. 33. 66 

He was in that condition. He was embracing Ruma tight. 
Then Lakshmana enters and sees him in that edifying posture ! 
Here the Poet draws the following contrast with his great 
sense of humour. Both were Visalanetra, Only Lakshmana^s 
eyes were wide open because he saw this extraordinary sight, 
something thoroughly unfamiliar to him. And the other fellow 
also opened his eyes wide because Lakshmana discovered him. 
Sugriva therefore was not very scrupulous about this matter. 
A wife who had gone from him and lived with the brother 
in concubinage is brought back to him and he takes her back. 
I do not say such things do not happen. They do happen, 
alas. But no one who has so lost his wife would go and make 
such a terrible complaint of it to another person and ask him 
to kill the other fellow in order to give the wife back to him. 
Was it merely a jewel, was it merely some article that another 
man had taken away for the moment? It was a wife, dearer 
than one’s own life. I do not mind Sugriva’s conduct so very 
much. I want to draw your attention to Rama’s apparent 
inconsistency. For him to have restored Ruma, who had lived 
with Vali, to her original husband and known that that husband 
took her back and lived with her again as her husband, for a 
man who knew that and killed Vali in the process, what was 
his own attitude to his wife and when, in fact, all that he 
knew was that she had been helpless as a captive in the control 
of a most wicked man, one who was known all over the world 
for the way he had raped other women, for the cruel manner 
in which he had behaved to others. Rama was so considerate 
to Ruma and to Sugriva but he had not an iota of compassion 
when he came to consider his own wife whose innocence was 
blazoned forth to aU the world. 



TWELFTH LECTURE* 

Friends ,—We have to consider today the episode of 
Kama’s repudiation of Sita after the war with Havana ended. 
Like the Vali episode this particular part of the Ramayana 
is also the subject of keen controversy. Some authorities hold 
that Rama need not have repudiated Sita as he did. Others 
believing that Rama could do no wrong try to make out that 
his conduct in this matter as in others was above reproach. 
It is difficult at this distance of time for us to decide the ques¬ 
tion and nobody will have the presumption to believe that 
any remarks that he offers will be considered to conclude a 
matter which ages have disputed. Still, as intelligent persons 
studying the Ramayana with reverence and with attention, 
we may traverse the familiar ground, not in any hope of 
receiving new enlightenment but with the idea that we may 
know what could be said on both sides. 

Let me at the outset dispose of two points raised by 
students entitled to reverence. One is somewhat extraordi¬ 
nary, not justified by Valmiki’s text at all but based on other 
works of lesser authority, claiming however to interpret the 
incidents of the Ramayana faithfully. The story according 
to them is that when Havana appeared in Janasthana to carry 
away Sita, the real Sita disappeared entering Agni and the 
Sita who figures in the subsequent kandas right up to this 
repudiation by Sri Rama and the ordeal by fire, was a Maya 
Sita. This has been vouched for by great authorities and 
there are larger numbers of people among us who like to 
believe this story. But it deprives the Epic of all interest. 
We cannot be interested seriously in the adventures of a mere 
Maya Sita. I think it is very difficult for us to persuade our¬ 
selves that when Rama and Lakshmana bemoan their separa¬ 
tion from Sita, when they threaten Sugriva with death for not 
carrying out his promise to search for Sita, and when subse¬ 
quently, not finding hei;, they weep and weep, all the time it 
is only Maya Sita that they are bothering about. I think it 
is extraordinary that any people should believe that the Sita 
of the greater part of the tragedy was a counterfeit Sita and 
should still interest themselves deeply in her fortunes, elated 


♦28-6.^44. 
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when she rejoices and grieved when she suffers. That, I 
think, is an impossible position. I therefore discard the Maya 
Sita story as entirely unfounded and calculated to take away 
our interest in the whole of this drama. 

There is another little point also worth mentioning in the 
beginning in order that we may follow the text without being 
diverted. That is perhaps a point upon which I may not com¬ 
mand your assent even to the extent that I perhaps do over 
this Maya Sita story. But whatever it is, I had better clearly 
indicate my preference. I do not think I shall read the actual 
words but the point is that there is a certain set of orthodox 
people among us, who venture to think that the disparity 
between the sexes in respect of character and title to human 
sympathy, that the disparity between the sexes in these res¬ 
pects and similar respects is very very great indeed, and that 
to a woman however exalted and pure, separate protest is not 
allowed, courageous speech is not allowed, independence of 
judgment is not allowed. They go so far as to think that 
even Sita, being after all a woman, must be treated as subordi¬ 
nate to man and not entitled to take her own ground upon 
matters of importance. She may be right or she may be wrong 
in particular spheres. But wrong or right is not the question 
that people would consider. They will say, “She is not entitled 
to independent judgment.” They point out that when Maricha 
seduced Rama away and Lakshmana hesitated to go after 
him even after the most pitiable counterfeit cries were heard, 
Sita forgot herself to such an extent that she ventured to use 
harsh language to Lakshmana, ascribed very very bad motives 
to him, assailed his character, began to beat her breast and so 
compelled him to forsake his duty to watch over her and go 
after Rama, abandoning the person who required protection 
and going to the protection of a man who certainly did not 
need any protection. To that extent Sita drove Lakshmana 
and our great supporters of the theory that one sex is so much 
superior to the other, go to the length of saying that by dis¬ 
respect, by improper ascription of motive to Lakshmana, Sita 
incurred such a heavy sin that all thq misfortunes that came 
to her subsequently were punishments for this Apachara,^ 


•Govindaraja on VI. 119. 34-35. 
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Welly I think, ladies and gentlemen, that theory is not entitled 
to so much respect at our hands. When I deal with the charac¬ 
ter of Sita upon a later occasion, I shall venture to say a 
word or two in defence of her in this particular context and 
in other contexts as well where her conduct has been criticised. 
For the moment, however, we may dismiss this story too, that 
the Poet intended'the woes of Sita to be read by students as 
so many different ways in which she was punished for the 
extravagance of her behaviour. 

Now we shall follow the text a bit, not quite to the extent 
that we did on previous occasions but just enough to indicate 
the state of mind of Rama and Sita during this scene of tragic 
distress. Even before Sita appears before him, the trouble in 
Rama's mind seems to have begun. In telling Vibhishana to 
go and bring Sita, Rama expressly says, “Ask her to bathe 
and perfume herself. Let her put on scents and come to me 
bedecked with all the jewels she has.” Vibhishana tells her 
this message. Sita is perplexed. She says, “I would rather 
see him at first as I am, soiled, grief-stricken, tear-bedewed, 
miserable. Don't ask me to bathe and put on my jewels and 
appear as though I have been leading a gay life. Let me see 
him as I am, that is, as I have been here.” Vibhishana per¬ 
haps thinking that he had already seen signs of trouble on 
Rama's face, tells her, “I think you had better follow your 
husband's order.” Perhaps admonished, Sita does as she was 
bidden and when she appears before Rama, she is carried in 
a palanquin. You know the usual noises of people on such 
occasions,—some armed with clubs and sticks going before and 
asking people to move this side and that and perhaps letting 
the clubs fall on one or two persons’ shoulders, thus raising 
a hue and cry. Somehow or other that displeased Rama. 
Says he, “Don't molest these people. They are^ my people. 
Let them see Sita. There is no harm. A woman is protected 
by her conduct and by her character. These things, the 
signs of royalty, the pomp and circumstance of a royal house¬ 
hold, they won’t help. Screens do not help; enclosures do not 
help. The best protection of a woman is her conduct and here 
now when there is distress and misery and the end of a cruel 
war, let her come. There is no harm. After all she appears 
where I am. That is certainly not blameworthy.” So saying 
Rama shows great agitation. Though he speaks sternly, his 
head is bent and turned in one direction. And as he speaks 
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apparently against the institution of purdah but irritated that 
Sita should be hidden at all from people, everybody there 
including the allies, Sugriva and Vibhishana, and Lakshmana 
himself—all are seized with fear. They think that there is 
electricity in the air, as they say. Rama is not easy in his 
mind. There apparently is some trouble. Sita approaches 
him. She is taken down from the palanquin and at Rama’s 
bidding walks a few steps and approaches him. Standing as 
she was just in front, you can well conceive her eagerness to 
look at his face and read her fate. As she looks at his face, 
something alarms her as it has already alarmed all the people 
there. She sees that she is not coming back to the warm 
bosom of a loving husband from whom she has been separated 
for a long time. But she is apparently moving into a court of 
high judgment in order to hear sentence against a criminal. 
The speech with which Rama opens the interview, if you may 
so call it, is not calculated to compose her agitation. The 
speech divides into two parts. In the first part he makes it 
out that he has done his duty, that he has vindicated the 
honour of the Ikshvaku family, that he has established his 
prowess, that he has destroyed the man with his followers 
whc ventured to insult him by carrying away his wife. The 
disgrace is wiped out. ‘‘But,” he says to her, “remember I 
didn’t do all this for your sake. No.” When he comes to that 
passage Sita at once sees that a tragic fate awaits her. So the 
Poet says she looked up and her eyes seemed to indicate the 
kind of mortal dread which a stag or hind shows when the 
huntsman has sent his fatal arrow. Then Rama intensifies 
his hostile attitude. He knits his brows with the severity of 
a magistrate 

11 VI. 118. 12 

and then his heart burst in twain. 

fe'^rr || (The Bombay Edition) 

Then follow words which it is hard everl to read at this distance 
of time. 


inr srf^ ftwri 


VI. 118. 17 
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'‘There is a stain on your character.” Fancy his saying that 
himself. “There is a cloud resting upon your conduct. As 
you stand before me, my eyes are pained to see you, as a man 
whose eyes are sore cannot stand a bright light.” Here a 
commentator shrewdly remarks that by this very simile Rama 
condemns himself. It shows that there is nothing wrong with 
the light. The light is all right; it has done no harm. It is 
this man whose eyes are sore. Why blame her? But that 
is only a grim joke. It does not help at all. 

Go where you like and as you like. 

tTtTT ^ ^ ^ rr r^T II VI. 118. 18 

There are ten directions in one of which you may go. 

I have no more use for you. 

H sfTcT: fent i 

It VI. 118. 19 

Which man descended from a great family can take back with 
confidence and with longing a wife who has gone and lived 
for about a year in another man^s house? 

rsrt II VI. 118. 20 

I boast of having descended from the Solar family; I am born 
of Dasaratha; I am born of the race of Raghu. I boast of it. 
How can I take you who have been seen on Havana’s lap for 
a time? 

iT 7^: SIr7Tf3 WVi \ 

^ 11 VI. 118. 21 

I have recovered you by my valour from your captor, that 
wicked Rakshasa. I have re-established my fame. I have 
cleared off the stain which had for a time clouded my name. 

I have no attachment, I have no desire for you* 
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You may now take your final leave of me and go where you 
like. 

I have carefully considered this matter and this is my resolu¬ 
tion. So he shuts out any remonstrance or any protest on her 
part. 

^ ^ gft II 

m II VI. 118. 22-23 

He mentions four people and says to Sita, “Well, you may 
fix your affections on any one of these four people.* I do not 
mind. Choose one or other of these if you like.” See what 
the freedom that he gives her is. Here, outraged by the 
unsparing language, commentators are anxious that we should 
not put a sinister construction upon the passage. So they say 
that here Rama can only have meant that Sita should choose 
one of these people as the giver to her of a maintenance allow¬ 
ance, that she might go and reside under the protection of one 
of these people. “That is what Rama meant”, says the com¬ 
mentator.! Ladies and gentlemen, my opinion is that there 
is no need to soften the language here. Rama meant harsh 
things. He was angry. He was dissatisfied. There was 
trouble in his breast. He suspected her fidelity without a 
doubt and he therefore says to her, “You come to me with a 
stain. How can I take you? I give you perfect freedom. 
You are no good to me.” And when a man speaks in anger, 
he says anything. We have all known angry people say 
absurd things. Haven’t we seen how even a fond mother who 
combs the hair of her daughter every morning with the greatest 
pain, using the best oil she could get and the softest comb, 

♦Five persons according to the Bombay Edition including 
Satrughna. 

tGovindaraja’s comment referred to runs thus. 

“ «T!r Jmr »rpirt i 

^ (Cf. Manu, 5. 148). I 

II ” 
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dwelling with pride on the way the hair grows from day to 
day and speaking with pride of it and its regular growth to 
her neighbours, haven’t we heard a woman of that kind when 
she is in anger saying, “When am I going to see this lock of 
hair on fire?” Such things are not foreign to our experience. 
When a father is angry, when a mother is angry, when a 
husband is angry, there is no limit, there is no limit to the 
language used. You may say, “Can we ascribe such things 
to Sri Rama?” But my whole point if you have followed me 
these days is that Sri Rama was just a human being and when 
he was angry he said foolish things. When he was sorry he 
wept bitter tears. There is no doubt about it. There is no 
need to soften the language, for see what follows. This is the 
final word he says: 

JT C|T 

^ 24 

“You know what an angel you are, the most beautiful woman 
on earth, the most captivating. Ravana is a fellow without 
any restraint whatever. He is just a beast. Do you mean to 
say you could have lived in his house for a year under his 
protection and at his mercy without his having defiled you? 
Is there a possibility of it?” He puts her this sharp question. 
^ : etc. “He cannot control himself for a whole 

year, absurd.” And then etc., “when ^very minute 

you are at his disposal!” Now mind you, Rama has received 
the most unimpeachable testimony to her conduct in the 
Asokavana; his own trusted messenger, Hanuman, had seen 
her and brought him reports how she resisted Ravana and his 
advances, how she defied him and how she always took his 
(Rama’s) name in reverence and begged Hanuman to tell him 
of her. “Tell him,” she says, “tell him of me. I am con¬ 
stantly thinking of him. I have no other thought. I am living 
just for his sake. Tell him I have taken a promise from 
Ravana that he should not touch me for a year and I hope 
that before the year is* out, I shall be rescued.” Therefore, 
there is no reason for believing that Ravana could have touched 
her. He has given her a year’s respite. Even supposing that 
Rama has not heard that Ravana lay under a curse that if 
he attempts to rape a woman against her will, his head would 
burst to pieces, he certainly heard from Hanuman what sort 
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of life she lived surrounded by those Rakshasis, living only 
on the hope of being rescued by Rama and living in the hope 
that the rescue would come before the year of respite was 
out. He had all this testimony before him and still he chose 
to employ that language. Later on, when after the fire ordeal 
was over and in the presence of the great gods Agni himself 
handed her over to him saying, “Here, take back your wife. 
She is pure^ pure in every sense of the word. She has not 
sinned; she has done nothing which could be called infidelity 
to you. Take her, Rama,” and he takes her, then amongst 
other things he says, “I didn’t suspect her. I never had a 
doubt about her conduct. Do I not know that by the fire 
of her own conduct she could have burnt that chap if he had 
attempted violence? Do I not know that Ravana would have 
risked his very life if he had attempted to do wrong to her?” 
He says all these brave things afterwards when she has been 
handed back to him on the highest possible authority. If you 
give cent per cent value to these subsequent protestations, 
you must convict him of some insincerity and pretended harsh¬ 
ness in this speech when he actually repudiated her. The two 
things are certainly inconsistent, that is to say, on first appear¬ 
ance. But, believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the true way of 
interpreting is that Rama swayed this way and that. Examine 
your own hearts and suppose you were in similar circum¬ 
stances. You would have hesitated too. On the one side he 
felt that all was right and that he was not behaving properly 
when he accused her. But, on the other side, as he thought 
of the possibilities, as he thought of the unscrupulous wicked¬ 
ness of Ravana whose harem was full of these women taken 
from all the world over, as he thought of that and as he 
thought of the beautiful woman that stood there before him, 
his anger overpowered him. He swayed between these two 
feelings and at first the worse feeling prevailed. He lent him¬ 
self entirely to these sinister thoughts and under their influ¬ 
ence insulted Sita beyond endurance and repudiated her in 
the presence of the world. That repudiation was sincere. 
There is no doubt about it. The subsequent repentance was 
also sincere. Now once more examine your own hearts. When 
you have been wronged and are in doubt, when subsequently 
everything turns out well and all people smile round about 
you and you are inclined also to pat yourself on the back for 
having been a fine fellow, would you not say, ‘T knew this 
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from the beginning, didn't I? There was something in me 
that told me that she was all right and that I had no business 
to suspect her.” That is to say, one feeling prevciiled at first. 
The contrary feeling prevailed when the sun shone bright 
and the world was again all right. There is no reason for us 
to suppose that when he first spoke he was insincere or that 
when he spoke afterwards he was insincere. Both times he 
was sincere. Only at one time one feeling prevailed and at 
another time the other feeling prevailed. Perfectly natural. 
That is the only way of interpreting it and I have practically 
no doubt in my mind that the Poet intended to show us that 
Rama was just like other people in such terrible and trying 
times. The worse feeling prevails for a time. But subse¬ 
quently when the evidence is overwhelming and the whole 
world turns upon you and says, “what a grand fool you have 
been,” you begin to say, “I never was a fool, I knew this from 
the beginning.” Let us also remember that in Ramans first 
speech to Sita there were these harsh sentiments piled one 
upon another but there was not an order that she was to 
undergo any test or give any proof. The proof he had already 
constructed for himself and he acted upon it. He condemned 
her and asked her to go wherever she liked. He said, “I have 
no use for you,” as good as saying, “If you die, I am not going 
to care. Whatever may happen to you, I do not care.” 
Having said that, he left it to Sita entirely to defend herself. 
She says after protesting that that was not the language to be 
used by a noble husband to a noble wife, after protesting that 
she was not her own mistress when Havana touched her, 

^ ?r5I ^ cI5|Tq^% II VI. 119. 8 

“It was not because I wanted to touch him and see how he 
felt, that I came into contact with him. It was forced upon 
me. Don’t you see? And yet you say these things to me as 
if I was a common womaA and you were a common husband.” 
She upbraids him in string language and then this is how she 
begins: 

iTsjg J|- 5r^ II VI. 119. 6 

She does not use the langxiage of an unfaithful wife. 
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5 qfie ^si ii vi. 119 . 7 

Well, all her pleadings did not avail with Rama. Then find¬ 
ing that on his face there was no relaxation, no abatement of 
severity, she turns to Lakshmana and says, ^‘Now there is no 
course other than the ordeal by fire. Go on, let Agni blaze. 
I will find refuge in him. That is the only remedy for this 
kind of misery.” 

f^T fT ^ I 

ft«^'T5iT^qr??rT ii vi- ns- is 

"‘Set up a pyre, let it blaze. That is the only remedy.*^ Then 
says the Poet, although a hush of the deepest misery and the 
greatest awe fell upon the whole audience, Lakshmana and 
Vibhishana and Sugriva and Hanuman and Jambavan, the old 
bear of eternal wisdom, not a voice was raised in protest. 
Nobody dared to say a word against Ramans conduct. This 
is what the Poet says: 

?r ft i 

Everybody turned his face in another direction. They did 
not even look at his face. Even to look at his face they were 
so afraid. Everybody quaked. I told you this before as proof 
that Sri Rama had established his moral supremacy over the 
whole world to such an extent that he could do anything he 
pleased. Even against the most wrong thing nobody dared to 
say a word. This kind of thing happens again in the Uttara- 
kanda which I shall presently refer to. As if to show that 
after the whole tragic scene had been gone through, every¬ 
body’s heart relented and all persons were anxious for a 
reconciliation, the Poet says that at the end of it all, amongst 
the gods, the old father Dasarath4 himself appears and he 
speaks to Rama and afterwards he turns his attention to Sita 
and then—^he calls her daughter, not daughter-in-law—^he calls 
her daughter and says to her, as if this plea was required. 

♦VI. 119. 22 according to some Mss. 
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Don’t you be displeased, don’t you be angry with Sri Rama 
because he abandoned you. 


ii vi. 122. 34 


Rama was anxious to do you good, to clear your character 
before the eyes of the world and therefore he abandoned you 
and he was made to say, “Go your way, you are no good to 
me. Don't take it literally and don't be displeased with Rama 
on that account.” That again only follows Sri Rama's change. 
This too is all after the event. When the tragedy had been 
gone through, when Sita's heart had been wrung once with 
despair and all things have turned out well, then of course 
each person is anxious to put the best face upon it and to say 
all things have turned out well. “Don't entertain any more 
ill-feeling this way or that. All persons must have meant 
well.'' Well, upon this occasion Rama's conduct has to be 
explained by his suspicion of infidelity. Unfounded as it was, 
it was still there rankling in his bosom. 

In the later incident there was no such heavy justification. 
It was all because of certain slanderous tongues that were 
busy in the streets of Ayodhya. Reports came to Sri Rama 
that his subjects were discussing his conduct pretty freely 
and that they were saying things like this to each other. 

^ w "rkr: 1 

II VII. 43. 13 

These sons and daughters of purity venturing to discuss Rama 
and Sita say to themselves—^little tongues wag, don't they?— 
they say to themselves, “What sort of happiness can he have 
sleeping with that woman who has lived for a time in Ravana's 
house? How can he enjoy? 


5 3^ 


1 m . 43. 17 


How does he not shrink from a woman who has been taken to 
Lanka by a Rakshasa and who has lived among Rakshasis?” 
And then this is the way the Poet shows his consummate 
knowledge of human nature in this passage. 




“Tomorrow or the day after when our women misbehave, we 
must also put up with it.” 
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«?;4 5r|f^ ^ l 

^ ^TjR5f;Tq^ =g || VII. 43. 20 

“Whether you go into the streets of the city or whether you 
walk into the rural parts, this is the kind of thing that people 
say.” When this was reported to Sri Rama, of course he 
naturally hesitated. What nonsense can this be? I myself 
had a little suspicion. But Sita underwent the fire ordeal 
when the whole world was looking on and all the gods came 
and testified to the purity of her character. I took her as she 
was delivered to me by Mahendra himself (instead of Agni 
he now becomes Mahendra). 

3TJ=cRTfJ?T ^ Nicit II VII. 45. 10 

My heart tells me that she is pure. There is such a thing 
as a good name and a bad name. 

:q-1 

i VII. 45.12 

This is extraordinary, difficult to believe. It would appear, 
according to Sri Rama, that if only certain persons made up 
their minds that one individual was behaving disgracefully 
and spoke ill of him, such a man is damned in the other world 
also, whether justly or unjustly, the Poet does not say. You 
have only to be slandered by a certain number of people who 
may be persistently spreading infamy against you, that is 
quite enough apparently. 

So long as that ill-fame lasts, 

II VII. 45. 13 

a man who has lost his fame on earth is abandoned by the 
gods. They also slander him. All people exert themselves 
in order to get Kirti.” 

^ 3^*TT: II VII. 45. 14 
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This is spoken by Hama to his three brothers. He has sum¬ 
moned them as soon as he heard these slanders. ‘1 shall 
abandon my own life, take-my and I 

should be glad to kill you all. ‘‘ ” I shrink so 

much from ill-fame that I shall kill myself if necessary.” 

“ f% ” VII. 45. 15 

See the place assigned to Sita in the gradation. “I should 
kill you, I should kill myself in order to rescue my name from 
infamy.” What about Sita? Sacrificing her is not so big as 
.•sacrificing the brothers because as I told you, the theory was 
in the old days that any woman was only the private property 
of the husband, completely at his disposal. The thing goes 
to this extent. If she is treated roughly by a fellow like 
Havana, if her character is spoiled, it is not she who is hurt, 
it is not she whose name is damaged, it is her husband^s. His 
name is marred, his reputation is gone, his family is traduced. 
So he is bound to take revenge. That is the old theory. You 
and I must recognise it when we deal with these old stories, 
these heroic fables, where under the influence of jealousy 
crimes of a very black type are perpetrated. In judging of 
these people you must remember that the independent exis¬ 
tence of a woman was not recognised. Now in order to show 
you that that is the proper way of interpreting Rama’s con¬ 
duct towards Sita upon this occasion, I will give you the testi¬ 
mony of another great poet Kalidasa, not that I place Kalidasa 
above Valmiki in these respects but that we are on safe ground 
in interpreting Valmiki as proved by the fact that such a great 
interpreter also as Kalidasa himself says 


Having found that this stain on his reputation could not be 
removed by any other means, irremovable by 

other means except by abandoning his wife, Rama desires to 
re-establish himself and his great name by abandoning his 
wife. Then follow some words of the Poet. 


ft ^ 


Ra^uvamsa 14. 35 

These Kshatriyas, whose sense of honour is fantastic, carry it 
to a romantic extent, dwelling in regions where it is difficult 

H " ”1 2 
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even to breathe for ordinary human beings; for the Kshatriya^s 
sense of honour is extraordinarily drawn out to fine length 
until it becomes so tenuous that you and I cannot appreciate 
it. That is their way. They are people who think that their 
whole wealth consists of yasas. To them yasas is greater than 
their bodies. They are prepared to go and fight anywhere 
in order to maintain their honour. Let there be a whole 
army; a single man may often be found to fight it for the sake 
of honour. Stories are often told in Rajput annals of how 
men braved the greatest possible dangers in order to establish 
their character as heroes. Just a common feature where a 
whole race is bred up to believe that honour, personal valour, 
distinction on the field of battle, is above all things. The Japs 
in aU the world today have really that feeling, not that they 
count it bravery but they count it a kind of loyalty to their 
Mikado. If a general loses a battle, if a Jap turns back from 
defeat, then he does something which is high treason against 
the Mikado, and the Mikado is notunly the Emperor of Japan 
but he is the Moon-God himself. That is their belief. There¬ 
fore these British tommies and American soldiers often say, 
'‘These Japs are terrible fellows because when we are in 
trouble we run away. You cannot make a Jap run away, he 
is there, prepared to die but not flee.^’ Why, the story is told 
of how in Port Arthur during the Russo-Japanese War it 
became necessary to block the port so that it might not be 
available for the sailing of men-of-war and the port could 
be blocked only by two large ships being sunk there. And 
the sinking was not possible unless on each boat there were 
a hundred people prepared to get everything ready and then 
sink themselves also with the boats. It seems the admiral 
asked for two hundred volunteers, and five thousand came 
forward and they all wrote their names promising to do this 
with their blood. That is the valour of the Jap. Well, in 
ancient stories, our Rajputs and their ancestors were famous 
for this sort of thing. To them honour was everything. There 
was nothing from which they shrank. When a man is pre¬ 
pared to give up his whole life, what blse would he care for? 
Sita was only a means of gratifying the sexual passion. When 
I am prepared to sacrifice so much else!—I mean, that is the 
way in which when it comes to an argument, when it comes 
to your being really in mental anguish, when grief overpowers 
you and you are paralysed, you are unable to think clearly; 
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in such a situation a woman whom you otherwise honour and 
love and adore and hang all your jewels upon and allow to 
dominate your whole hfe—^well, a woman whom you treat with/ 
all this consideration, when however she is weighed in the 
balance of real values in a crisis like this, she sinks into the 
position of a means of gratifying our senses, no 

more. Now Rama decrees that Sita shpuld be banished. This 
time Rama sinks lower and lower. Not only does he, against 
the testimony of his own conscience, agree to banish Sita but 
he does it secretly. He does not tell her. He asks Laksh- 
mana to take her away to the forest because, being pregnant 
she had asked herself to be allowed to live one night among 
the Rishis and Rishi-patnis and he had already agreed that 
that should be done. He secretly instructs Lakshmana, “tell 
her that this is the ostensible reason, but when you have taken 
her to that place, leave her there and come away.’’ 

I am coming now to an interesting point. 

^ 11 VII, 45. 19 

He says to his brothers and other people there, “Don’t you 
talk to me about this matter, don’t contradict me. I have 
made up my mind.’’ He says in many words in this context 
what he has already said by the one word 
Don’t hesitate. 

TO TO 11 VII. 45. 20 

If you don’t do this, if you obstruct this, if you protest against 
this, I shall be very displeased with you. 

^irftcTT isnvqr 1 VII. 45. 21 

I bind you down by an oath upon my legs, he says. That is 
extraordinary, swearing by the legs. This occurs in two or 
three places in the Ramayana. I have not seen it often but 
it does occur when a senior asks a junior to perform an act 
and he somehow or other suspects that that fellow will be 
reluctant. This kind of thing happens to Sri Rama once when 
Khara and Dushana and their fourteen thousand followers 
threaten the brothers and Sita. Rama asked Lakshmana to 
go into a cave with Sita and remain there, ready-armed with 
bow and arrow. “But don’t come out. Let me fight all these 
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chaps myself. I have taken an oath that their lives are forfeit 
to me individually. 1 don’t want to share the glory with any¬ 
body else.” He put Lakshmana there in the cave to guard 
Sita and then he says 

fuf qwf^TJi: || in. 24. 12 

I don’t want you to oppose this order, to object to it. I bind 
you by an oath upon my legs. 

tnr 'TRP=qt in hi. 24.13 

Then again, when Vali tells his younger brother Sugriva, 
“You stay behind at the mouth of the cave while I go inside 
and kill Dundubhi. You had better stay here. Don’t stir, 
let me go all alone. 

IV. 9. 13 

While I enter the cave and kill my enemy, you stop here.” 

iPir c%cTf^: JTtI^cT: n ^<^7: | 

^ 11 ^ IV. 9. 14 

Having bound him down by an oath on his feet, he left him. 
This swearing by the feet is rather extraordinary. I think 
however that this is due to the fact that a senior’s feet being 
often touched by the hands and by the head of a junior in 
making namaskaras to him, the senior’s feet are therefore 
objects of very special veneration to the junior. Therefore 
only the senior should administer such an oath to the junior. 
That is a somewhat strange thing which I thought I might 
share with you. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been speaking to you today 
of a violent human passion. Of all feelings that agitate our 
mind, of all feelings that make them forget themselves and 
become beasts in carrying out its dictates, jealousy is the 
worst, jealousy where your wife’s honour is concerned apd 
you suspect that something wrong has happened. Then ^u 
forget all decency. No notion of any kind can deter you from 
taking the last step of vengeance. Jealousy is one of the 
worst passions known to men and it is the worst of all when 
a man has genuine greatness, when he comes of a high family, 
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when he cares for his honour, when he thinks that his wife 
is handsome and, though faithful, might be coveted by others. 
Then it is that a true and noble nature descends to the most 
violent action. Sri Rama therefore under the influence of this 
jealousy decreed the complete abandonment of Sita and told 
her, ‘1 have no more use for you. What happens to you I do, 
not care. Your conduct I will not examine; I will not be res¬ 
ponsible for you. The ends of the earth are open to you. 
You may go anywhere you like.” When he said these words 
he meant them. It is the noblest man, it is the man who cares 
most for his honour, it is the man whose personal dignity is of 
the highest kind, it is he who, when he is torn by these feel¬ 
ings and suspicious against his wife, is capable of doing the 
worst things. 

It is extraordinary how great poets have treated this 
subject of jealousy nearly the same way as they analyse the 
progress of this feeling and study it, as it advances from step 
to step corrupting the soul and making it capable of black 
thoughts, black plots and black deeds. The progress of this 
jealousy in the human heart is the same, and great poets not 
only have shown the same sentiments but they have sometimes 
used the same language. I just want you to see how another 
Dhiratidhira character in tragedy feels. What if he comes 
from the West and from English literature? All first class 
literature is human literature and belongs to the whole of 
mankind. In the great play of Othello where Shakespeare 
depicts this passion of jealousy in its worst form, he shows 
how it degrades the great character of Othello, for he was a 
big fellow, brave on the field of battle, unsuspicious generally 
speaking. This is from the soliloquy of lago. lago has played 
on the heart of Othello, has put suspicion, confirmed it by 
various tricks, fanned the flame until it burns violently and 
threatens to consume everybody. Then speaking of jealousy 
he says himself, 

** Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ.” 

(Othello, III iii. 322-4) 

When we dear with this great passion of jealousy as worked 
out by Valmiki in this great epic, it would be useful, it would 
be helpful, in fact, it Would facilitate a better understanding 
of our nature if we See how in another great man’s character 
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similar things have happened. Then he goes on to say what 
is true of Sri Rama himself. Othello at least had something, 
a handkerchief; he had heard something, seen something* 
Rama had nothing at all. All that he could say is, “You are 
an angel and Ravana is a wicked person. When you were in 
. his control, how is it possible for things to have been right?” 
That was all he could say, a kind of negative suspicious atti- 
tude. In the case of Othello, 

“Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons. 

Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 

But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of sulphur.” 

{Othello, III. Hi. 326-9) 

Then Lodovico asks Othello at the last moment when every¬ 
thing is over and Desdemona has been choked and all is 
found out and the truth has come out, “What shall be said to 
thee?” and listen to the answer. How true, how natural, how 
exactly a parallel to what Sri Rama says. 

Othello: — 

“ Why, any thing: 

An honourable murderer, if you will; 

For nought I did in hate, but all in honour.” 

(Othello, V. a. 293-5) 

Then at the end, at the very end Othello says taking leave 
as it were not only of Lodovico but of the others also, of the 
world, instructing the world as it were, as to the havoc 
wrought by jealousy, 

“Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplexed in the extreme; of one whose hand 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” 

(Othello, V. a. 342-351) 

Othello, the great warrior, a stem man, who has seen men 
falling round him and yet not moved an inch, that man says, 
have nev^r cried in my life. I do not know what tears arfe/^ 
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“.of one whose subdued eyes 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum/' 

Now I must take your leave—I hope it is not too late,— 
to show you the reverse side of human character. We have 
just now seen, ladies and gentlemen, how jealousy corrupts 
our nature, makes us see things that are not there, shuts our 
eyes to clear evidence, makes beasts of us—yes, that is what it 
does. There is another great hero in Tennyson's poem. King 
Arthur of the Round Table, a man, as you know, who stood 
for personal honour, personal valour, widespread bene¬ 
volence, universal love, no hate, readiness to succour distress, 
sternness in punishing wrong-doers, a man who stood for all 
these qualities and founded an order of knights so that from 
savagery and barbarism of the worst kind England may be 
brought up to be a country where high ideals prevailed and 
high culture could be established. That was Prince Arthur. 
You know too how in his origin a certain unearthly element 
was believed in by the people, thus bringing him into a closer 
parallel with Sri Rama himself who, we all believe, is some¬ 
what unearthly in origin. In the case of King Arthur the whole 
of his work was ruined by a subtle poison which spread 
over the whole of the State and corrupted its polity, and 
that was the misconduct of his wife, Guinevere, another 
famous beauty of fiction, one who erred with Lancelot, the 
most famous of the Round Table after King Arthur, perhaps 
stronger than he and more valorous. But between him and 
Guinevere, there grew up an amour which was carried to 
wicked lengths until it led, as the Poet says, to ‘‘red ruin, 
and the breaking up of laws” (Guinevere, 423) and the 
disbanding of the great Round Table and a great heroic life 
had to close in shame and humiliations seeing the mighty 
work that it had begun only half accomplished. But when 
Guinevere found out how she had undone her husband's work, 
feeling repentance she went to a nunnery and. when she 
was there, returning from one of his most sanguinary battles, 
Arthur, knowing that his end was near and unwilling though 
mortally wounded that he should leave this earth without 
a final interview with her whom he had loved and adored 
but who had ruined him, his name and all the work for which 
he came into life, desiring to see her and take leave of her, 
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he comes into this nunnery.. Iii this final scene the Poet 
is seen at his very best. King Arthur being a Christian, 
instead of pronouncing harsh judgment upon his wife, tells 
her how wicked she has been. But unlike Rama, unlike 
Othello, he tries to forgive her. If there was jealousy in him, 
it was there only in the germ. He had outlived it. Now 
that is a most extraordinary thing. I do not think it is a 
thing which you can find commonly in life. When a man 
is jealous, when a man has been betrayed by his wife, he 
seldom forgives her, as you know, unless he is one of those 
craven creatures who wishes to profit by the shame of his 
wife. Such people we know too. But commonly a man of 
spirit resents that. It was left to Prince Arthur who was 
more than an ordinary man, who, I told you, partook of 
divinity to some extent, it was left to him to speak in 
language which almost seems to be above the common reach 
of humanity. The passage is somewhat long and perhaps it 
is familiar to a great many amongst you. But believe me, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a mistake to suppose that because 
^ passage is familiar, it has no use. A passage of deep import, 
written in beautiful touching language and conveying the 
highest sentiment, can never become too familiar. If you 
know it by heart, so much the better, for you can sometimes 
run over the whole of the lines yourself. Every time that 
you read it, every time that you repeat it, you feel elevated 
and unless you are hopelessly gone, you are certainly likely 
to be the better after reading the passage than before. I will 
just read it.. This is Arthur to Guinevere who lies low at 
his feet asking to be forgiven: — 

“ ‘For thitik not, tho* thou wouldst not love thy lord, 

^ Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 
Who either for his own or children's sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house: 

For being thro' his cowardice allow'd 
Her station, taken everywl^ere for pure, 

She like a new disease, xinloiown to men, 

. ' Creeps, no precaution used, ^ong the crowd, 

. ]\fi&es wicked,hght^ of }ier eyes^ and saps 
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The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young. 

Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns! 

Better the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 

The mockery of my people, and their bane.’ 

He paused, and in the pause she crept an Inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 

Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by the doors the warhorse neigh’d 
As at a friend’s voice, and he spake again: 

‘Yet think not that I urge thy crimes, 

I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head. 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 

(When first I learnt thee hidden here) is past. 

The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past—^in part. 

And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 
lio! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 

But how to take last leave of all I loved? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 

Apd beauty such as never woman wore. 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s. 

T cannot take thy hand; that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; and mine own flesh, 

' Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
T loathe thee: ’ yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee.’ ” 

Just like Sri Rama, he knew only one woman. 

“.I love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee stilL 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul,. 

And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ, 
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Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—^not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another/” 

(Guinevere, 504-563) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, just to impress upon you one 
word. Though this forgiveness of a woman whose crime had 
been black and had led to tremendous ruin, though this 
forgiveness seems super-human, our story, the Ramayana it¬ 
self, has a parallel to it. Ahalya, who according to Valmiki, 
is no saint, ruined a great hfe besides her own, viz., Gautama. 
Now what did Gautama do? By Valmiki's measurements 
all things are exaggerated. Time also is drawn out to 
portentous length. After a thousand years during which they 
remained separate, Gautama returns, finds Ahalya who 
through the touch of Rama and Lakshmana, becomes purified, 
takes her back to his bosom. That was the noble life of our 
ancients when it was still simple and unsophisticated and 
uncorrupted. Sin there is. Who does not sin? No one who 
is not liable to err. To err is human; to forgive is divine. 
Forgiveness is among the greatest virtues of our character, 
Kshama is every time extolled in all poetry and of this 
Kshama great instances surely, where private feelings have 
been hurt, are Gautama who forgave Ahalya and Prince 
Arthur who says to Guinevere when she has been purified 
by going to the other world, “Hereafter in that world” etc. 

So end these great stories with eternal lessons for us. 
Because I have said jealousy is human, that it is natural, 
that it is commonly found, it does not mean that it is a virtue. 
It means that it is a human passion leading to violent crime 
and must if possible be conquered or at least kept down with¬ 
in stern limits and when the sin has been sinned, as King 
Arthur says, there is a time for forgiveness. True repentance 
followed by a pure life must lead to forgiveness. Forgive¬ 
ness though practised by a human mind, is divine in its 
quality. When we are jealous and ‘punish others, we are 
only human. But when reniembering these great examples 
we forgive those who do wrong to us, for the moment we 
are not human but we are drawn up to the fuU dignity and 
height of divinity. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—Several of my talks were taken 
up with the character of Sri Rama. I now take leave of him 
but we shall meet him every now and then while discussing 
the other figures in the great epic. It is impossible to get 
away from him either far or long. Students of the great 
epic like to pay their homage to the character of some one 
person or another and call him their favourite or their ideal. 
There is such a variety of great men and great women that 
play their parts in the epic that it is no wonder that one 
man^s favourite is not another’s. Who your favourite is 
depends very much upon the kind of ideals you have in life, 
upon the way in which individual characteristics strike you, 
upon your general education and training, upon the way 
great people have presented the different characters to you, 
upon your temperament and your own individuality, I have 
heard some describe Bharata as the noblest figure in the 
pages of the Ramayana. I have heard others similarly put 
Lakshmana at the top. I have heard some people say that 
to them Hanuman is the most attractive figure. Of course 
as you know Vibhishana is reckoned amongst the greatest 
Bhaktas, by some placed alongside Lakshmana, by some 
placed even above him. For my own part, I do not like 
to yield my heart to any one except the hero himself. Others 
are great, are meritorious, are great examples to us of one 
virtue or another or the combination of some of them. But 
I find it difficult to say, omitting Rama himself, that any one 
commands my homage a great deal more than others. I study 
them all alike with reverence, with a desire to understand 
their real nature as expounded by the Poet and as exhibited 
in their various deeds and in their various sayings. In our Poem 
there are three great kingdoms, those of Ayodhya, Kishkindha 
and Lanka. In the pages of the Ramayana all these kingdoms 
change hands. Curiously enough, in every case it is the 
eldest brother that loses tihe kingdom and the younger brother 
gets it. In the case of Ayodhya the eldest brother does not 
lose it by any fault of his. He gladly surrenders it to the 
brother. In the other two cases there is a struggle and the 
elder brother loses his life before his kingdom, the younger 


♦ 5 - 7 -’ 44 . 
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brothers in both these cases desiring the death of their elder 
brothers. In the case of Ayodhya the study reveals another 
great circumstance. Not only does Rama cheerfully give the 
kingdom up in favour of Bharata but Bharata in his turn 
shows the same self-denial and would have given it back to 
Sri Rama if Sri Rama had yielded. That is extraordinary, 
each brother vying with the other in not desiring the kingdom 
but making it over to the other party. In some ways it is 
the case of the rotten pumpkin amongst children. ‘T do not 
want this,^^ says one and pushes it off. The other just touches 
it and says, 'T don't want it either," and pushes it back. 
That was the case of Ayodhya. Only they do not regard it 
as a rotten pumpkin but as a great prize which it was not 
proper for them to annex to themselves but which it was 
noble to give away to the other party. In that respect the 
difference is striking. But I would not have you think, and 
I would not have you suppose that I think, that Sugriva 
and Vibhishana were necessarily greedy people or that they 
were carried away by overweening ambition or that they 
were in any way bad people. No. They were good people 
too, very good people at that. Nevertheless they were not 
averse to getting the kingdom from their brothers. Of course 
they thought that their brothers were great sinners and that 
they were doing wrong to the kingdom and that in their hands 
the kingdom would perhaps prosper better. But there is 
no doubt that they desired the kingdoms eagerly and that 
they were not unwilling that their brothers should be killed 
in order that they might succeed to them. I have some 
slokas here about Sugriva,* but I need not trouble you with 
them. We have only recently been dealing with them. You 
cannot have forgotten how Sugriva desired Sri Rama to kill 
Vali as soon as possible in order that he might get his wife 
back and the kingdom. He never forgot the kingdom. In 
the case of Vibhishana I have to cite this fact that when 
he came for protection from his brother to Sri Rama, Sri 
Rama’s principal advisers guessed rightly enough that 
Vibhishana’s ambition was to become king of Lanka after 
Havana. There was no mistaking that, for Sri Rama himself 
admits it as it were. He himself says, 

■ ^ » VI. 18.13 

he does not doubt it.. 


• IV. 10. 10-11, 30; 8. 38. 
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“There is no doubt that this Rakshasa Vibhishana is 
desirous of getting the kingdom.” At a critical stage in the 
war when it had just begun and the fortunes of Sri Rama 
and his side seemed very very low, Rama went so far as to 
say that if Lakshmana was not going to revive but pass away 
on the field of battle, he would much like to finish his career 
there and then. Then he took leave of the people there, so 
near to the end he was in his imagination. But one thought 
troubled him, namely, that when Vibhishana came for pro¬ 
tection he was in a great hurry to give symbolical coronation 
to him. The real coronation had not yet taken place and 
did not seem likely at all to come off. So Sri Rama says, 

“Without doubt what worries me is that unredeemed promise 
I made to Vibhishana— 

IT ?I5rT i;Taj?rTiTT ll VI. 49. 22 

that I have not been able to make Vibhishana king of the 
Rakshasas as 1 had promised.” And Vibhishana himself 
finding that the game was nearly up bemoans his own lot 
and amongst other things says am in great 

extremity,—although I am alive.” : I despair of 

over becoming king as I had hoped.” 

ftj: a^TiTt T;T5nii: fa: 11 VI. so. 19 

That was the worst of it. “Havana has had his desires ful¬ 
filled, every one of them.” 

Then there is a remarkable passage in the Yuddhakanda 
which is worthy of our attention at this point. You remem¬ 
ber my saying that Bharata took the kingdom of Ayodhya as 
a trust on behalf of Sri Rama and that he ruled it for fourteen 
years under the guidance, mystic guidance, of the sandals 
of the hero. It was a sacred trust with him. When Sri Rama 
returned at the end of "the exile, Bharata of course welcomes 
him, declaring that his greatest desires have been fulfilled, 
that the great restoration would take place and that above all, 
he could hand back the trust that he had taken and adminis¬ 
tered. The first thing he did was to ask Sri Rama to put 
the sandals on agiun.. 
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^ 3 ’z^fqr w: 

=qw«if I VI. 130. 52-53 

He himself put them under Sri Rama’s feet. 

w: ^ ii 

C 'N 

n5Ri; vmj | vi. 130. 53-54 

am now returning the trust to you, the whole of it which 
you delivered to me as a deposit. 

^ ^ar || VI. 130. 54 

My birth has now fulfilled its purpose. My desire is 
accomplished. 

<rRT|Tr nsinqqlsqt i vi. 130. 55 

I tried to make you king fourteen years ago. You would 
not come and take it. Well, this long period has gone and 
you have come back and I live to see what greater happiness 
is possible. 

II VI. 130. 55 

\ 

Please come and inspect the treasury, the granary and the 
munitions. 

^ WI VI. 130. 56 

Owing to the mystic properties of these sandals and the 
inspiration they gave me I have been enabled during this 
period to enhance everything, treasury, granary and muni¬ 
tions, everything tenfold.” 

Then takes place a most wonderful incident. Sugriva 
and Vibhishana and all the big monkeys stand about and 
watch this conversation between the brothers with great 
concern,—the one brother having returned from a glorious 
campaign after recovering his wife and his honour to take 
back the kingdom, the other yielding it back out of the glad¬ 
ness of his heart enhanced tenfold in value all round. This 
was a sight too strong for them to hear, too strong not to 
evoke the tenderest emotions. So the Poet says they all 
wept to see the most wonderful thing take place. 

qM Mqnr: | VI. 130. 56-57 
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Whether it was the monkey spirit or the rakshasa spirit, it 
melted at this sight. They all wept. I would much like to 
know exactly what passed through the minds of Vibhishana 
and Sugriva. How they dreaded their brothers, what feel¬ 
ings they entertained towards them, how they schemed and 
intrigued and fought and prayed to have them despatched! 
How they were glad to take the kingdom after them! 
Contrasting this with what they saw, is it any wonder that 
they wept? It was a range of feeling far beyond them. They 
could not imagine that it was possible for any two brothers 
to love and respect each other so much. 

My intention, ladies and gentlemen, is to deal at some 
length with the character of Bharata. Then I shall deal with 
Sugriva and Vibhishana in turn. 

Of the three whom I have contrasted, certainly Bharata 
stands on a pedestal of his own. Reading over his speeches 
and noting the way in which he behaved one might think 
that he had a great deal of persistence and strength of will. 
Of these we have had already some proof in the way in which 
he matched them or tried to match them against his own 
brother’s. It was only his elder brother, Rama, who could 
surpass him in resolution, in determined pursuit of the high¬ 
est. Only to him had Bharata to yield a little. Otherwise 
he would have held his ground firmly against anybody else 
as we see. His utterances are all strong, decided and unequi¬ 
vocal. There is no hesitation about them, nothing of the 
tentative, nothing of the dim, none at all. One might almost 
think that his long residence with his grandfather and his 
uncle had made him a spoilt child as it were, for he does 
not seem to have been afraid of anybody unless it was Sri 
Rama himself. And^ why should he be afraid of anybody? 
We might even describe him as an untamed youth. How 
differently Lakshmana would have behaved in similar circum¬ 
stances, it is just interesting to speculate a little. What a 
great contrast between the two brothers! Alike noble and 
high-minded and self-sacrificing, they nevertheless differed 
so much that you would never mistake the one for the other. 
Lakshmana would have collapsed and surrendered at once if 
Sri Rama had said. “Do this or that.” He might think 
differently, his feeling may be that Rama was doing some¬ 
thing wrong or harsh, he may not approve of it; nevertheless 
even if he attempted to say one word of protest, Rama had 
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only to put his foot down, there would be an end of all opposi¬ 
tion. Lakshmana delighted to eliminate himself where his 
brother was concerned. He was just a servant, an instru¬ 
ment for the carrying out of the great man^s purpose and 
nothing more. Only he was an animated instrument and 
sometimes had his own ideas. But they were there just 
buried. Bharata was quite different. When he differed from 
Sri Rama, he would say, “Please, my brother, allow me to 
put in a word.’’ He would begin modestly but he would say 
what he felt without hesitation. One might almost say that he 
had an individuality, a strong individuality and expressed it 
so that you felt great respect for Bharata. You admired the 
magnanimity with which he conducted himself before his 
brother. You admired the resoluteness of his purpose, you 
admired his resourcefulness in changing tactics in order to 
persuade his brother to his view. You might do all this. But 
I wonder if you would love him to the same extent as you 
would love Lakshmana. Lakshmana you would grasp to your 
whole heart, but Bharata you would bow to, you would salaam 
to him and say, “Yes, you are a great man, you are a good 
man.” Respect and admiration are the feelings that he draws 
from me, while Lakshmana draws the whole of my love. I 
do not know whether it is the same with you or with many 
of you. But that is my feeling towards these great heroes. 
For let us see. When Vasishtha asked Bharata to take the 
kingdom after having performed the obsequies to the father 
and be crowned king, Bharata says, “No, I don’t want to do 
it.” And the poet says* 

I II. 82. 10 

In the presence of the whole audience he wept and at the same 
time in that great assembly he ventured to censure his old 
preceptor. He censured him. He said, “I am surprised that 
a wise man and an old man like you should try to persuade me 
to take the kingdom which belongs to my brother by the tra^ 
ditions of the Ikshvaku family. 

How can you ask me to take it? I won’t take it. I would 
go and offer it to him.” Now for a young fellow like Bharata 
to censure the old man in the midst of an assembly takes a 
deal of courage, a deal of self-confidence. But he was except 


♦ See Lect. X, p. 136 above. 
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on this one subject, a very good man. When he was sent 
for by Kausalya and appeared before her, that lady very natu¬ 
rally imagined that Kaikeyi’s intrigue was agreeable to her 
son. So as soon as he came, she burst out.* 

^ IL 75. 11 

She used unfortunately the very word which would have been 
like a stab to Bharata. Bharata did not like to take the kingdom 
at all. He wanted to give it back. He thought his mother 
had done wrong. But Kausalya just uses the epithet 
to him. She says, “You are evidently anxious to take the 
kingdom from my son.” 

^ II IL 75. 17 

It seemed to him as though a lancet had been thrust into the 
wound and was being turned. And then as if that was not 
enough, Kausalya adds still more harsh sentiments. Per¬ 
haps before we understand this it is necessary to remember 
that when Dasaratha learnt how the kingdom was to be taken 
from Rama and given to Bharata, he said a great many things 
in his misery and one of them was, “If really that chap Bharata 
desires to take advantage of his mother^s misconduct and take 
the kingdom, if really his heart inclines in that direction, then 
I will renounce him. I do not want that after my death he 
should do anything to gratify my spirit.” That is very often 
what we say in our great anger, when we get very angry with 
any of our relations, “If I die, you needn^t even bathe, my 
dear chap.” “You need not do anything” as if it is possible 
for a son to avoid that, however bad the relations may be be¬ 
tween father and son. The son has got to do it. But it is usual 
with us to say that when we dislike a son. We do not want 
him to do anything. Even to intimate relations we say, “If I 
die you need not even bathe.” So Dasaratha had said 

^=qTirr5^ i 

|| ii. 42. 9 

“That which he oilers to* me, that gift need not come to me, I 
do not wish it to come to me.” In other words, “I do not want 
him to perform any funeral ceremonies for me.” He had said 
that. Kausalya remembered it. And not content with having 

• Cf. Lect. XXIX Wow. 

R—13 
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said to Bharata that he was she proceeded to the 

next step and said, “Now please Bharata, let Sumitra and me 
go away from this place to where Rama is. We would go to 
Chitrakuta. Only I will take away the Agnihotra with me,” 
so that the obsequies may not be properly performed*. She 
being the eldest queen, one who had been anointed by her 
king beside him, the Agnihotra was in her charge. So she 
threatened to take it away. 

^ II IL 75. 14 

The belief that the efficacy of the offerings to our departed 
ancestors depends vei'y much upon the love that prevailed 
between the dead and the living, that belief is alluded to in 
the Ramayana itself. Bharata says when he meets Sri Rama 
in the forest, “Our father is dead. I have performed every¬ 
thing myself. But you have got to do something. Do it. In 
fact, what you offer to our father’s soul or spirit would be 
much more welcome to him thah anything that I have done,” 
He says so. 

I II. 101. 8 

“They say that would be without any diminution, 

SRRT f^TT: II H. 101, 8 

and you were the favourite of our father, weren’t you? 

II. 101. 9 

Dasaratha has gone away. The last thought in his heart was 
you. He waited for you. He longed to see you. His whole 
desire was fixed upon you. When you went away, the grief 
in his heart knew no assuagement and he always remembered 
you. So he is gone and what you offer wiff be much more 
welcome than what I have offered.” ' 


♦Publishers’ Note: Or rather that they may be properly per¬ 
formed, that is, by Rama, for, as both the great commentators 
point out, 
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It is at this point when Kausalya had accused Bharata of 
desiring the Jqngdom and threatened to go away with the 
Agnihotra depriving him of the means of performing the 
obsequies, it is then that Bharata’s heart as it were broke. 
There was no end to his grief and sorrow and he gave expres¬ 
sion to that in a succession of slokas which have become 
famous. Through the whole of one sarga he swears that he 
did not desire Rama to i^o away at all without the kingdom, 
and he invokes curses upon himself in case he should have so 
desired it. And the whole of the sarga is taken up with 
slokas ending with If is repeated a great 

many times, it is not possible to read them all. As a matter 
of fact, it is quite clear that Bharata could not have spoken 
them at that moment. It was the poet’s intention to describe 
the round of a man’s duties and virtues. The whole of that 
lot he brings in here in these verses. He puts them into the 
mouth of Bharata. Bharata is made to say “May I have the 
sin of that man who omits this duty or who performs this 
wrong” and so on. In fact, the commentators say that it was 
the Poet’s intention to put into the mouth of Bharata a full 
description of a man’s duties and virtues in life. And there is 
a combination of sounds in two slokas which are somewhat 
remarkable. I suppose the poet intended that some who begin 
Sanskrit should try them as a means of testing their powers 
of distinct utterance. 

*T^! II II. 75. 23, 25 

It is a simple thing but there is a profusion of sibilants there 
that people are apt to stumble in uttering them. When this 
course of abjuration was over, Kausalya’s heart was softened. 
She said, “No, no, I am very sorry I said this to you. 

f^T JT ^mkrrin ^ i 

^ rT || n. 75. 62 

You are just like Lakshmana. I did not realise it at all. You 

are a good boy. You will fulfil your purpose to the 

very letter. You will certainly attain to the salvation which 
is the lot of all good people,^' 


* Govindaraja’s reading. 
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iTfRTi ^ ’?5r5:ferTT II n. 75. 6S 
For his part he did this. 

| ' 

TJ^: 11 11. 75. 65 

The whole night he rolled on the ground and cried, sobbing and 
calling the name of Rama, sometimes consciously, sometimes 
unconsciously. Then he makes up his mind after the obsequies 
to go to where Sri Rama was and bring him back. You remem¬ 
ber his saying to Sri Rama when he actually met him, you re¬ 
member we dealt with it at some length—I am not going to 
describe that scene at all today for we have had it under Sri 
Ramans description—you remember how he said to Sri Rama, 
“Look here. If somebody in the family must be in the forest, 
let it be me. You go back. I will take your place.’’ And then Sri 
Rama said, “This is not a matter to be arranged by proxy. Each 
man must do his part by himself.” This idea that he would go to 
the forest instead of Sri Rama occurs in the Poem very early. It 
was not at Chitrakuta, suddenly, that it occurred to him. 
Earlier, in the course of the distressful interview with his 
mother, he seems to have thought of it. To begin with he 
told her that he would thwart her intentions by going to the 
forest, fetching his brother back, and with contented mind 
serving him as a slave—this not to spite her, but really for his 
own sake. 

11 ii. 73. 27 

Then he went further and said that he would make atonement 
for Rama by taking his place in the forest. 

iTRT5!3T ^ JTf RT| I 

^ 11 II. 74. 31 

“I will myself go to the forest and live with Munis having 
brought my brother back and installed him as king.” 

^ ^ VncTT IT^: I 

•T? ^ q335 ^ || ii. 79. 8 
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“The fourteen years that he has to stay in the forest, I will 
stay instead of him." The object seems to be this. “My 
mother shall not attain her purpose, she who is only a mother 
to me in name.” 

qrPiTRi ^ ?T3rr 11 ii. 79. 12 

will live in the forest.” That is how he would have his 
vengeance fall on that lady. “You wanted me to be king 
and him to be in the forest. To punish you most we shall 
reverse our parts. I will go to the forest and make you as 
miserable as possible.” That is his meaning. You know that 
when he goes to the forest he meets Guha on this side of the 
Ganges and Guha first of all distrusts him. He is a great 
friend of Sri Rama and he wonders why this chap goes there 
so soon after his banishment with such an army and the whole 
palace moving. What is the object? Cannot be anything 
very good. So he puts it to Bharata straight. “Tell me what 
your purpose is” and as soon as Bharata says what his object 
is, Guha is completely satisfied and he says, 

q rqqr suRflq^ I 

11 II. 85. 12 

“What a great man you are! I shall not meet your equal on 
earth. Without any effort on your part you got a great king¬ 
dom you could take with all honour. Nobody will blame you 
if you did it and yet you renounce it in pursuit of what you 
consider to be a great duty. You are so great that I am afraid 
I cannot see your equal anywhere.” And then hearing that 
Rama and his party stayed there one night on the bank, 
Bharata is full of anguish and says to Guha, “This is the spot 
where my brother and my brother's wife gave up the luxuries 
to which they were entitled. Here they lay on the grass, here 
they stripped themselves of all pomp. Just human beings 
they were here. Now tell me exactly where my brother 
slept, where she slept, *tell me exactly what they did.” And 
no description could be full enough to satisfy him. All night 
he heard the story and Guha described how Rama refused to 
eat any food and was content with the water that Lakshmana 
brought him. Then Guha moves about to his place and 
Bharata placing his hand on his struggling heart goes about 
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inspecting the spots as they were as sacred to him as to Guha, 
and then going to where Sita was stated to have slept he 
says, 

gHT ^ l 

“I guess she must have slept with her jewels on, she did not 
take them off when she went to bed/’ 

. cT^ H 11. 88. 14 

“I see here and there beads of gold.” The idea is that the 
jewels were rubbed against the hard bed and some little gold 
particles had fallen off. Not many days had passed. There¬ 
fore the marks were still left there. “I can see the gold 
particles here and there sticking still.” 

cT^TT I 

‘^Oh, yes, her Uttariya, the upper garment of silk, must have 
rolled about here.” 

rm ^ 11 II. 88. 15 

few threads are left here.” It seems to me that if gold 
particles could have come off the jewels and they could remain 
there so long, the jeweller’s art in those times could not have 
been highly developed. Then on that spot seeing how Rama 
and Sita and Lakshmana had dropped all their pomp and re¬ 
duced themselves to the barest of lives, he says, 

'1 am going to do the same. I am not going to sleep on a soft 
bed any more. No more couch for me. I will sleep on the bare 
floor or on a grass bed.” 

n. 88. 26 

“I will eat only fruits, roots, and I will wear on the body only 
the bark of the tree and skin of the deer, and I will also clot 
my hair. 

^ ^I. 

t II n. 88. 27 

'“What my brother has sworn that shall be fulfilled. I am not 
going to destroy his vow. His vow is that there should be 
somebody living in the forest. Let it be me. The vow is 
fulfilled.” 
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'When I live here in the forest instead of my brother, Satru- 
ghna will live with me. Lakshmana will go with Rama and 
rule in Ayodhya. 

II II. 88. 28 

"Let them go and let the Brahmins there anoint them and 
make them the rulers and may the high gods enable me to 
fulfil this vow of mine.*^ 

3Tj?r rf II II. 88. 29 

As a matter of fact, though Bharata said so, he did not change 
his dress immediately. Next morning he goes to Bharadvaja’s 

Asrama and there the Poet says (II. 90. 2) 

he had for under and upper garments two pieces of silk. I 
suppose when we go to sacred places it is usual for us to wear 
silk. So he wore silk that day. He did not wear the chira 
and the valkala. About dress you know how people are 
particular. If a man is fond of some dress, you can dress in 
order to please him. But when he went to see Sri Rama he 
wore the rugged valkala and he had clotted his hair. 

I II. 100. 1 

That was how he went to see Rama himself. Before he 
approached Rama he had to mount up a good distance and as 
he goes up he pours out his heart to Satrughna who went 
along with him and there again he makes a rhetorical appeal. 
He says ^ ^ Slokas end with that expression. 

“My soul will know no rest until this thing takes place.” 

STT ^ Jr II n. 98, ® 

“Till I see them each one, Rama and Lakshmana and Vaidehi, 
I cannot rest. 

gvfTTRW I 

wi: qwsRTO JT ^ II II. 98.7 

“Till I see my brother’s radiant face shining like the fuUmoon 
or like the lotus in bloom.” 
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firacnir: ^ i 

gw <.i'jfl«i(*^ JT5i^% II II. 98. 10 

That is, Lakshmana is the lucky man. “How I envy him!” 
he says, “He is always with my brother. He always looks up 
to him and is inspired by the glory of that coimtenance. 

■angj l 

<WT ^ ^ 11 II. 98. 8 

“Till I see my brother, fall at his feet and hold his feet with my 
hands, and then see there, see on the feet the natural marks 
of a Parthiva, till I see all those things, my soul won’t rest.” 

>rrq5r ^5% u^rqr^: i 

JT ^ II II. 98.9 


“Till he goes to Ayodhya, till the waters of the different oceans 
and the different holy rivers are poured on his head and he 
takes his rank and dignity as king, I won’t rest.” 

As for Sri Rama, his confidence in Bharata is unbounded. 
When the subjects follow him out of the city as he is going to 
the forest and the subjects cry out, “You are our only refuge, 
come back. Don’t abandon us to another person,” and so on, 
he turns back and says to them 

m il ll. 45. 6 


“The love that you bear me, the affection that you extend to 
me, increase it and give it all to my brother Bharata. 


^ HcnfST ^ n 


H. 45. 8 


“He is a very good man, a man of pure conduct. He will do 
every thing in proper style. He will do what pleases you and 
what is good for you.” 

Did you ever hear of a departing king saying so much 
about his successor? 





“By knowledge of the world he is an old person, only he is 
young in age.” It is extraordinary that Rama who is only old 
by a day should speak of him as ‘Bala’. 
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*T3W: ^ i II. 45. 8 

‘‘He will remove all your perils and dangers.” And then 
when he speaks to Lakshmana he says, “Do you suppose that 
our father and our mother whom we have left behind arc 
going to have a hard time? Nothing. Bharata is too good 
a chap. 

|| n. 46. 7 

“He will convert them by sweet words. Lakshmana, don’t 
grieve. I do not grieve for father and mother. They arc 
in very safe hands. ' 

5?f: S^T: I 

II II. 46. 8 

Bharata will look after them just as though I were there 
and you were there.” And in the Aranya Kanda when Laksh¬ 
mana says something harsh about Kaikeyi, Rama stops him 
at once and says, “Why are you talking of Kaikeyi? There is 
Bharata. Talk about him.” 

JT iTsw crm Jiff i 

|| III. 16. 37 

“Let us speak of him, the good man. Why speak about 
Kaikeyi and make yourself unhappy? 

^ I III. 16. 38 

My resolution is strong and unshakable to live here in the 
forest for fourteen years. But when I think of our dear 
brother, even that strong resolution grows weak a little. I 
want to go to him and see him. 

3^: II m. 16. 38 

Remember when we were in that parnakuti, do you remem¬ 
ber what sweet things he said, what loving things? I remem¬ 
ber all those utterances of his.” He says, “I cannot forget 
them.” 

WTTfJr i 

^ ii m. 16. 39 

What are these epithets? 
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W ^ ^TfTriTRT I 

^ rW =? II HI. 16. 40 

“Weil, are these fourteen years ever going to end and shall 
we all be together once more rejoined as a family?” 

Then let us go to the Yuddhakanda. Havana has been 
killed. Vibhishana has been crowned and the final scenes 
with Sita are all over. Rama makes preparations foy the 
return. Vibhishana then begs him to stay on for a day or two. 
“Having come all this way and helped me to this great king¬ 
dom, are you going back without giving me the pleasure of 
being your h^ost for at least a few hours? That is not fair/^ 
says Vibhishana. 

cW II 

^ %STfir: =W I VI. 124. 17-18 

“You have honoured me enough. You have paid me enough 
homage by your first-class alliance with me, by the assistance 
you gave me in all matters with your whole heart, and by 
all your valorous deeds. That is enough for me. I do not 
want any more hospitality.” 

^ ^ II VI. 124. 18 

“Why do I say so? Do you think, O, chief of the Rakshasas, 
I have no desire to be nice to you and to be kind? Your 
invitation I should gladly accept. Do not think I am rustic 
enough to decline it. Only I cannot tarry here.” 

3 ^ WrlT 5^ W I 

irt II VI. 124.19 

“The poor fellow ran after me with the whole palace and all 
his subjects, and with the army, and there he begged me as 
hard as he could. In the hardness of my heart, in the stern¬ 
ness of my resolution I said ‘No* to him. That bothers me 
now.” 

ftpwn qFWt 51FT JT f?r IP?T I . VI. 124. 20 

Now, I come, ladies and gentlemen, to a part of Bharata*s 
character which may not be omitted in any consideration of 
him as the brother of Sri Rama. There is one aspect which 
is not pleasing to dwell upon. I will mention it not by way 
of criticism or by way of taking away from the greatness of 
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a truly great character but just to show how there are some 
people in whose minds the sense of wrong or evil done excites 
so much hatred that it disturbs the harmony of their charac¬ 
ter. Bharata lacked the quality which we associate with a 
dutiful son. To his father he was all loyalty and respect 
Only he did not like the way how in his senility he gave 
way to Kaikeyi and he stated it in harsh enough language. 
But I am thinking of his relations with his mother. Let us 
remember that Kaikeyi has been visited with the dislike and 
odium of generations upon generations of Hindus. She has 
paid heavily enough for her sins. Even during her lifetime 
there was no end to the curses that were heaped upon her. 
But let us remember that court intrigues are by no means 
uncommon. For a woman to plot to get the kingdom for 
her own son is nothing extraordinary. It is a pity that it 
should have happened in the Ikshvaku family and where 
Rama was the principal character. But you know how she 
was a good woman at first, very fond of Rama, as fond of 
him as of Bharata, but how she was persuaded by a very 
clever intriguer. Bharata, however even before he knew 
anything of the doings in the royal family of Ayodhya, while 
still he was with his uncle, says to the messengers who come 
to him—remember the messengers don’t tell him the truth; 
they merely say, “Please come, there is business for you,” 
and he starts—but before he starts, as soon as he sees them 
all, he makes enquiries of the family, of Kausalya, of Rama, 
of Lakshmana and so on. Of each he has something nice 
to say. Of Kausalya and Sumitra he says,(II. 70. 
8-,9) “both of them very good; they know Dharma.” But 
when he comes to speak of his mother—^he knows no harm 
as yet of her—^still this is the way he puts it. 

^ mcTT 5 II II. 70.10 

“very fond of herself,” that is, extremely selfish; “apt to be¬ 
come angry on slight occasions, had a high opinion of herself. 
What did she say?”, he asks. Now I would ask of you all, 
however bad your mother may be, though you may have a 
poor opinion of her character, would you speak in that way 
to messengers coming from her? Surely you would not 
address them in that fashion. Nobody is under an obligation 
to speak the truth about others. There is no obligation to 
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speak the truth to them about your mother and without any 
solicitation on their part. Well, that is a lapse that I cannot 
forgive. However wicked the mother may be, that is not the 
spirit in which a son should behave to her. I do not ask 
him to go and praise her unnecessarily and in a false spirit. 
He need not do so. If other people abuse her, let him be 
quiet, not say a word. But for him to launch out a crusade 
is scandalous. 

Then through two sargas after he returns home and hears 
what she has done for him, he abuses her in the most un¬ 
pardonable language. I will select a few verses which seem 
to me to be particularly noteworthy. 

^ ferr 1 

^ II II. 74. 6 

“Through you my father is gone. Rama too has been exiled 
to the forest and you have handed my name down to infamy 
through the generations. Don’t talk to me any more, mur¬ 
derer of your husband. 

^ II II. 74. 7 

You are not the daughter of Asvapati. You have ruined the 
good name of your father’s family. 

IT '^tiTTT: | 

You are a Rakshasi, born by mistake in that family. 

cI^T f^TS: || II. 74. 9 

Why don’t you fall into the fire and take yourself away? 

?rT JTfer ^ I 

Where you have sent my brother and his wife, you go. 

^ IT t ^Si=!Trq^rWH II II. 74. 33 

Or tie a rope round your neck. No other fate is fitting for 
you. 

»T5ITcqRf^ unit TT^ I 

>#s«nfiT 1%5l?rTi%cWriTT: II n. 74. 34 

When I have brought back Rama and given his kingdom to 
him I shall have fulfilled my duty; that is the one way in 
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which I am going to wipe off the stain that you have put upon 
me, on my good name/’ Then a little later occurs one of the 
most funny scenes. Manthara—^who had been rewarded by 
Kaikeyi for her services with all kinds of jewels worn on 
every part of her body—so the Poet says—appears. The 
most fashionable jewels which are fit for the noblest queens 
were all put on her body and she looked like an ornamented 
monkey. She appeared in a place in the palace where Satru- 
ghna was. Somebody saw her there and reported her 
presence to him. Here is the bad woman flourishing her 
jewels, the reward of her wickedness. Then occurred the 
savage scene—it won’t occur in these days—when passions 
were strong and men did not know how to restrain them, 
Satrughna himself goes, seizes her by the hair and drags her 
upon the ground. 



M 11 II. 78. 17 


The jewels that she wore were rubbed against the hard 
ground and then marks of gold were left all over the place. 
I am quoting this just to show how in those days goldsmiths 
had not yet developed their art fully. 

>14^ T4T II II. 78. 18 


She seems to have worn quite a hundred or two hundred of 
these on her body. Otherwise even if they fall on the floor 
you cannot describe that part as though it were a piece of 
sky fallen on the ground with all the stars together. Then 
in order to rescue her, her friends go about and appeal to 
Kaikeyi. Kaikeyi comes upon the scene and intercedes. 
Bharata does not notice her at all and says to Satrughna,— 
Just listen to this: 

wan: I II. 78. 21 

“Just excuse her, forgive her. Of all beings on earth, women 
ought not to be molested.” Kaikeyi stands by pleading. He 
says to his brother Satrughna: 

<TrTf I 

nt ^ ?tT#?jrrgsrra^ll n. 78. 22 
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would gladly kill her, this wicked woman, if only I were 
sure that my brother would not hate me for having killed 
my mother. If I were sure that my brother would not be 
displeased, then I would kill her on the spot.” Surely that 
is not the language which a faithful son should use to his 
mother. 

frrt | 

‘‘If Sri Rama should know that you have killed this hunch¬ 
back, 

rqt ITT ^ f? qqfrJTT iTTpTRfiF# 5jq?T || 11. 78. 23 

he will never again say a word in his life to ydu or to me.” 
Then when he comes to Bharadvaja the great sage, what 
does he do? Bharadvaja also has some doubt about Bharata 
at first. Bharata reassures him. Bharadvaja is pleased with 
him and says, “All right. Let me now say good-bye to you 
all.^^ And the next morning Bharata and Satrughna and the 
ladies all stand round the Rishi. The ladies make obeisance 
to Bharadvaja one by one and the Poet specifically mentions 
this—something that would never happen now—they touched 
his feet actually. No sage would allow his feet to be touched 
in these days. Then Bharadvaja says to Bharata, “Will you 
kindly tell me who is who amongst these ladies?” And then 
Bharata describes Kausalya; then he describes Sumitra, both 
of them in highly flattering language. But when he comes 
to his mother, should he use language like this? 

*‘She, on whose account, by whose misconduct Rama and 
Lakshmana have come very near to death, 

n ii. 92 . 25 

father has been deprived of his son and unable to bear the 
grief, has perished—she on whose account these tragedies, 
have happened, 

II '11.92.26 

this is my mother. 

^ 1 

If II. 92. 27 
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My misery is not going to end, all on her account/' Bharad- 
vaja is naturally sjiocked that the son should speak in this 
style about the mother. He says with the wisdom of a man 
who knows the future, '‘Don’t talk ill of her. You do not 
know what she has done. She has done something good for 
the universe. We are all going to be the better for what she 
has done. Talk not in that strain about her.” But Bharata 
does not modify his opinion. And this, mind you, though 
Kaikeyi has given proof that she has become a reformed 
character—she no longer is the Kaikeyi of old who brought 
King Dasaratha from the heights of his pride to the depths 
of misery. That is not the Kaikeyi now. The very fact that 
she joined this group and that she came along with Kausalya 
and Sumitra, in the same carriage as the Poet says, shows that 
she also desired the return of Sri Rama. Nevertheless, 
Bharata’s heart was not mollified in the least. So when he 
speaks to Sri Rama afterwards in that great conversation 
between them he says still: 

qrqN JTniT II 

^ w I n. 106. 8 

“That mean-minded woman wickedly, when I was away, 
brought about all this trouble. Forgive me. I am not res¬ 
ponsible. I am bound by duty, otherwise, 

^ HTcRff ||* 

“I would km her.” 

5:^371! qiwrR’ifiH i ii. 106.9-l0 

•N, 

He says this to Rama himself. After all this, discussing the 
whole thing over again, he says, “Don’t be guided by the 
doings of my mother. Put that out of your mind, my brother. 
Mother was wicked; she was sinful. She plotted and ruined 
everything. I would kill her now. But I am afraid of 
Dharma.” Once more Rama plays a great part. He speaks 
for Kaikeyi most earnestly. You remember I read some 
verses at the end when Sri Rama says “Don’t do any mis¬ 
chief to her. By Sita and myself I bind you down by solemn 
oaths that you should not speak ill of her or molest her or 
dishonour her in any way.” 


* Cf. Lect. VIII, p. 104, 
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Then we come to the closing scene when after his half¬ 
fruitful mission—I do not like to say it was fruitless*-— 
Bharata returns home. This is the last sloka in the scene: 

The three mothers desired to take leave of Sri Rama having 
to go back but they were so overcome with grief that the 
words stuck in their throats. They could not speak, they 
were unable to take leave of Sri Rama. What about him? 
Had he more presence of mind? 

N ^ JTTcRfiT^ 'FRf ^ |1 

II. 112. 31 

He too was unable for his part to say a word. He merely 
cried and then went into the parnakuti, but not without 
having made due pranamams to them all. 

The commentators specially add the word to Tncf:' 

Why does the Poet specially say that Kaikeyi too received 
the most devoted pranamams from Sri Rama? Even the 
commentator goes too far. He need not say 

For Rama is so exalted a character that even if a little stain 
had remained in Kaikeyi’s case, he would not have omitted 
the duty of making pranamams to her. She was his mother 
like the others. He never forgot the duty that he owed to 
her. He never would have withheld from her the marks of 
reverence that he showed to Kausalya and to Sumitra. There 
is no doubt about it. And as I have said she was repenting 
also. Why does the Poet specially mention and enable 

the commentator to say that Kaikeyi had been repenting? 
The meaning is, ladies and gentlemen, as far as I can see,— 
the commentator does not say it but I do it and I do not 
think I go out of my way—Rama wanted to give an object- 

* Publishers* Note: Cf. 

^ ?nT^: || 

II. 113. 1, where the Poet sets down that Bharata was contented 
and happy. 
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lesson to Bharata. Bharata had spoken unrestrainedly about 
his mother, forgetting entirely his duty to her. By making 
pranamams to her, the same as to the others, Rama gave 
practical proof to Bharata as to what the duty of a son was. 
That was his object. There is one word which the com¬ 
mentator adds, which it seems to me is characteristic of the 
style of interpretation that we generally have in this country. 
But it is wholly misguided. Did I not read to you now 

“With tears in his eyes Rama went into the Parnakuti,” says 
the Poet. Why not leave it there? It is a beautiful senti¬ 
ment. It makes us love and adore Rama. But the com¬ 
mentator must add “pretending to cry” because he 

was the great one, the divine one and he ought not to cry, 
but like a human being he cried. But we prefer him to 
behave like us. That is his value to us. And I think I would 
take to mean literally that Rama, out of the sincerity 

of his heart, was so overcome with feeling at the last moment 
at parting from the mothers and from the brother who were 
so dear to him and from whom he was to remain separated 
for fourteen long years. God knows what those years would 
bring, what miseries would fill them day by day. Nothing 
was clear yet; all was dark at that time. If Rama wept, 
why should we not believe that he sincerely and truly wept? 
He did. 



FOURTEENTH LECTURE* 


Friends, 

Sugriva’s career portrayed in the Ramayana divides it¬ 
self into two halves, a greater and a lesser. The earlier is 
the lesser half. During this period Sugriva has to attain his 
position. He has lost what was his, and he was always over¬ 
shadowed and even overawed by an elder .brother who was 
his superior by far. He has to find his way cautiously. He 
distrusted people, he had no confidence in himself, and having 
to seek allies, he was, generally speaking, in a position of 
disadvantage. When he had got over his difficulties and 
come into his own, his tone, as it were, became stronger, and 
we find him both speaking and acting more firmly and more 
like his own self. It is strange that at first when he saw 
Rama and Liakshmana, he feared they were the agents of 
Vali, sent to compass his ruin. He expresses his misgivings 
to Hanuman. Hanuman does not share them, and he chides 
him almost in language which seems surprising to one who 
was only a trusted minister. Hanuman was the most dis¬ 
tinguished of them all, but the others also were very con¬ 
siderably able, Nala, Nila and Tara. I want to read a sloka 
in which Hanuman expresses his astonishment at Sugriva’s 
distress in order that we may draw from it a useful lesson. 






IV. 2. 17 


^‘By showing this weakness you have really shown that you 
are a monkey.’’ We have to remember that Sugriva and 
Hanuman were two of the greatest members of their tribe. 
Ordinarily they would not account themselves as greatly 
inferior to men. At any rate, when they talk to each other, 
they will not speak disparagingly of their own tribe. Kapitva 
should not be to them a term of reproach, though it might 
be amongst men. It is surprising that Hanuman should say 
that, as though he were deriding the very stock from which 
he came and of which he was so distinguished a specimen. 
That it was a man that wrote the poem is the secret that 


♦ 12-7-^44. 
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we should learn from it. He ascribes to the speaker, forget¬ 
ting for the moment that he was a monkey, sentiments not 
likely to have been uttered by Hanuman and Sugriva. 

Rama and Sugriva, as soon as they made up their 
alliance, began to repose complete confidence in each other. 
At any rate in the beginning, complete confidence was ex¬ 
pressed in each by the other. 

^ 5?it Ifqj 5;^ 5^3 =w ^ II IV. 5.16-18 

Having gone round the fire, held each other’s hands and 
sworn mutual fidelity, they looked at each other steadily for* 
a while, and were satisfied, each thinking that he had chosen 
the proper ally. They said “We share our sorrows and our 
joys alike.” Please remember what Havana said to Vali 
when they became friends.* If you have forgotten it, let me 
remind you. Havana says 

?KT: JsfT: art'll I 1 

^ II VII. 34. 41 

Some of you may think that this, from the Uttarakanda, is 
not of the same degree of authority. But our commentators 
have a way of quoting the Uttarakanda when it suits them, 
and not minding it when it does not go in their favour. But 
it strikes me as strange that Havana should include ^T:- 
I suppose this is only an extravagance of language, perhaps, 
showing us in what regard Havana held the numerous mem¬ 
bers of the harem. 

Then we find a simple thing which has led to a strange 
comment in some enlightened circles. You will see that as 
they enter upon their •friendship, Sugriva puts searching 
questions to Rama, and Rama does not answer them himself, 
but bids his brother Lakshmana answer them. This is in 
observance of a regular rule of etiquette in palaces. A king 
should address only kings of his degree of importance, and 


* Vide Lect. XI, p. 157. 
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ministers should address ministers. This is somewhat dis¬ 
concerting, and so it has led people to think that Sugriva 
really offered an affront to the greatness of Rama, and that 
some of the misfortunes that came to him later were the 
result of this disrespect on his part. There is no reason for 
thinking in this way at all, for we find Sugriva plucking the 
branch of a tree in order that he and Rama may sit together, 
while immediately after, Hanuman does the same and bids 
Lakshmana take his seat with him. There is nothing to show 
that that was intended as any disrespect to the majesty of 
Rama, and I am not willing to believe that this natural pair¬ 
ing off should have led anybody to suppose that Sugriva was 
in the very beginning of his friendship guilty of a piece of 
insult, either deliberate or unintended. 

Then, Sugriva is considered guilty of a piece of conceal¬ 
ment when, being asked to say where Ravana could be found 
and what sort of strength he had, he says 

IT ?r4*TT 'ttw’?: I 

?rTlT»T ^IT ^1^ ^ II IV. T. 2 


Sugriva says that he is not in full possession of details regard¬ 
ing Ravana. He puts the statement rather widely and it is 
not sufficient to convict him of anything like wilful conceal¬ 
ment. I myself think that the terms are a little too wide, for 
Sugriva could not have been so ignorant as these words seem 
to hint. He certainly knew much, but not sufficient to induce 
confidence at the moment in Rama’s mind. Of course, if the 
Uttarakanda be taken into account, this is a very clear viola¬ 
tion of conscience. There it is distinctly stated that Ravana 
stayed for one whole month in Vali’s place, just like Sugriva, 
as a member of the family. Then it would be incredibly 
wrong. But I would hesitate a lot before I brought a charge 
against Sugriva of infidelity in the beginning of his contract, 
because in the very passage he says 


II 


IV. 7.1 


Sugriva is unable to talk clearly. So he is not likely to launcli 
at once into a piece of falsehood, and Rama had no suspiciof 
whatever that anything had been kept from him. 
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irft §jft^ ^ I 

5IJTT^Ji;ll IV. 7. 15 

Rama wept, it seems, and took his upper garment and by 
the end of it wiped his tears. 




IV. 7. 18 


This is clear proof that there was not on the part of Sugriva 
any subterfuge and that there was complete understanding 
between Sugriva and Rama, and that each had perfect confi¬ 
dence in the other. No reserve of any kind could be traced. 

Then, you remember my pointing out, perhaps contrary 
to the current belief of superficial readers, how from the text 
it is clear that Sugriva gave orders in good time for the search 
to be started. He wanted his monkey forces to be summoned 
in good time. Then I did not point out, as it was not neces¬ 
sary at that time, what he had actually done. Not only did 
he give orders that the monkeys should be assembled in a 
fortnight, but, furthermore, he bade Hanuman, or Nila Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or perhaps both together, to attend to the 
rest of the business without intermission; and there was no 
need to refer anything to him again. I think that clears him 
of all charges of neglect; and I did mention before how 
Lakshmana, having learnt the truth from the lips of Tara 
herself, apologises in full measure for having used rough 
language and for having been discourteous. 

^R,|| 

IV. 29. 30 

Believing that in this business everything would be proceed¬ 
ed with all right, Sugriva retired into his palace. Of 
course, his mistake was that he lived his riotous life a little 
too ostentatiously for the comfort of Rama, which he should 
not have done. If he was a considerate person, he would 
have realised that his benefactor was most unhappy yet, and 
that therefore his enjoyment of his new-found happiness 
should be a little less noisy. 

Sugriva was a person, therefore, in the first part of his 
career, of great caution and would not praise people readily, 
♦Cf. L^t. vilT^ 95^ ^ 
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This appears also a little later, when, along with Lakshmana,. 
he expresses his desire that Vibhishana should not be taken 
into the confederacy. He did not like that a man coming 
straight from the arms of Havana should, without further 
trial of a very stringent character, be treated with confidence, 
thereby showing the utter contrast between his nature and 
Ramans. In fact, Rama had the good fortune to be surroimd- 
ed by extremely good people; great characters were all around 
him. Nevertheless, in many respects they served as foils for 
his own character to shine even more splendidly. We must 
remember that perhaps Valmiki did it on set purpose, to show 
how no man is great, but there is a greater, and there is a 
far greater. You can have a Sugriva, you can have a 
Vibhishana, a Bharata or a Lakshmana, and yet, over and 
above them all and without their deficiencies, you can have a 
character which reaches very perfection. It is just to show 
that that the Poet has brought round Rama these great charac¬ 
ters. It is a part of the Poet’s design. This is how Rama 
enunciates his doctrine which none of these people were able 
to understand at all. 

SNvTFT II 

3WT W I VI. 18. 33-34 

Here is a man who has lost his kingdom and is going to a 
strange country with monkeys, and he says, I am going to 
offer protection without reserve to anyone who just comes and 
says ‘please’, I do not want anything more. From all dangers, 
from all enemies, I grant such persons full protection. It 
is the height of benevolence, aln:^ost unimaginable. Then 
as if that was not enough, he implements it in this sloka. 

^ htt Tjmt II VI. 18. 34-35 

‘‘Bring him here. I have given him abhaya already. My 
principle is much more thorough than this, much more drastic. 
Even if Havana himself came and asked me protection, I shall 
embrace him and give him all protection.” Lakshmana, be¬ 
ing a man of few words and not always ready with his tongue 
in the presence of Rama, especially by way of contradiction, 
allowed Sugriva to speak for him. Sugriva was surprised 


Cf. Lect. XVII below. 
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beyond measure, but seeing the extreme confidence with 
which Rama spoke and not being al3le to resist the grandeur 
of the sentiment, he was struck dumb. 

^ II 

I VI. 18. 36-37 

‘‘Is this a wonder? You are of all princes the ideal, the 
strongest and the best. If you should speak thus, it is no 
wonder.’’ Then he proceeds,—here the good nature of Sugriva 
comes out— 

11 

=^rTV^ Jl: 11 VI. 18. 37-38 

“My own inner feeling says that Vibhishana is all right. So 
recommended, we are not going to resist him. Let him join 
us, and you will find that we treat him exactly like one of us.” 
No more difference, no more distrust, no more lack of willing¬ 
ness to help or be helped. 

When all this about his excessive caution has been stated, 
please remember Sugriva’s greatness of soul. So soon as they 
came to the sea-side, before yet the bridge was constructed, 
he says 

=3 7m 3?^3TfW7?T I VI. 2. 10-11 

He gives a promise to Rama. Being a great chieftain con¬ 
scious of his own prowess and with full trust in his own 
strength, he assures Rama. “Now that we have come to this 
place, wait till we see Lanka. Let us only see that man 
Havana and I will bring his corpse to you. The moment he 
becomes visible to us,^ remember he is a dead man.” That 
was the confidence with which Sugriva spoke. Then a little 
later, Havana sends the messenger Suka to perform the third 
of the four expedients. Ilavana bade Suka to draw Sugriva 
away from Rama’s side. So Suka comes and says something 
to Sugriva by way of inducing him. Even the poet does not 
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refer to what passed.* ^ugriva sends a spirited answer. He 
would not be turned aside from his duty by a friendly, but 
wicked person. 

arftsr ?r5i3^: ^ II 

«5cr | 

5!^ =5r ?Rf JTI^TT #JT VFFJT || 

VI. 20. 23-24 

“You have been no good. You are Rama’s enemy and there¬ 
fore my attitude to you is that you ought to be sent to destruc-. 
tion even as Vali was. You deserve no better. I am going to 
kill you. I will make a bonfire of this Lanka and reduce it 
entirely to ashes.” 

I will next take you to a consideration of a remarkable 
exploit by Sugriva. While yet the general battle was not 
joined, when they had gone only to Suvela and could see 
Lanka and all its defences, when the moon shone full in the 
sky, all went up and from there took a survey of Lanka. 
Strangely enough, Havana appeared there, giving orders, per¬ 
fectly at ease, but, in his turn, surveying the hostile army 
that had established itself. Suddenly it struck Sugriva that 
he must redeem the promise that he had made. Being a hero 
of true mettle, without further thought or taking leave of 
people, up he jumped to where Havana was and challenged 
him to single combat. Compared to this, all the boxing 
matches that we see pale into insignificance. In fact, through¬ 
out the Yuddhakanda we see how Valmiki—for he must have 
been a warrior perhaps in spirit—is able to describe innumer¬ 
able battles in innumerable different ways. There is no doubt 
a family likeness, but the variety of combats on the one side 
and the way he matches strength with strength is astonishing. 
Here the battle between Sugriva and Havana is described 
through a long sarga in very fine and spirited language. 
Sugriva says, 

TTOFT I VI. 40. 10 

* Publishers’ Note:—^The Poet says : 

l » VI. 20, 1? 

fUld the words of the ‘duratmaV message are given in verses 10 —12 
preceding. 
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‘‘You know who I am. Rama and I are allies. I have come 
here to assist him in his cause. He regards me as an ally, 
as if I were a co-ordinate part. Really I am his dasa. Though 
in his judgment an ally, I am truly at heart his dasa/^ When 
they came together ih Kishkindha, they embraced each other, 
and between them there was only equality. Sugriva himself 
tested Rama more than once. See what time has effected. He 
has seen Rama, his character, his prowess, and has sunk rela¬ 
tively to a position of attendance. He no longer regards him¬ 
self as an ally. In the combat he plucked Havana’s diadem. 
Havana became angry and not being able to overcome Sugriva, 
he adopted his maya tactics. Sugriva knew that Rama depre¬ 
cated that kind of trickery, and so he must not meet maya by 
maya. Thinking that he had done enough to humble Havana, 
he jumped back to where Rama was and took his position on 
Rama’s side. The commentator takes advantage of 

VI. 40. 29, and says “he was ashamed to come and stand in 
front of Rama, but went to his side.” Clever, but by no means 
convincing. Then Rama remonstrates with him. “How reck¬ 
less you are! You are second in command. After me you are 
the chief. You go and risk your life like this for just a little 
scrap. You have done wrong to do this without taking coun¬ 
sel of any of your' colleagues. You have expoi^ed us all to 
serious danger. When you were there still struggling and had 
not returned and everything was in doubt and np one knew 
what would happen, while I looked on, this was the conclusion 
that I was coming to. ‘Supposing the worst happened to 
Sugriva, I am not going to retreat from here. I am going to 
do my mission here. I will kill Havana, recover Sita, make 
Vibhishana king in Havana’s stead. And then I will go back 
and, instead of anointing myself king of Ayodhya, I will anoint 
Bharata king and end tny career’.” Sugriva, utterly confused, 
could only say in defence 

IT^ftr ^ TtWTTrJR: || VI. 41. 9 

• ^ 

“When I saw the person who took your wife away by force, 
how could I keep quiet? A strong fighter like me, I could 
not help it.” 

Then we come to another scene in which Sugriva figures, 

I do not know whether to say in glory or in a dubious light. 
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Kumbhakarna had come into the field of battle, almost like a 
hill in appearance, rugged like a hill too, by no means an easy 
customer even for Hanuman or Sugriva. When he came, what 
he did was to open his mouth, catch hold of monkeys and 
put them in. There are two or three sarga!s in which Kum* 
bhakarna and his extraordinary size and strength are spoken 
of, and his deeds, almost crude in conception, are given in very 
interesting detail. But somehow or other, nothing surprises 
these warriors. The ordinary captain comes and matches 
himself against the renowned warrior. When Kumbhakarna 
came into the field, Sugriva matched himself against him. 
Though Sugriva was himself a big monkey, he was nothing 
by the side of Kumbhakarna. Kumbhakarna simply put him 
in his arm-pit and, knowing that he was Sugriva the comman- 
der-in-chief, he said ‘1 have finished this host. I may go back 
and proclaim my triumph.’’ And walking back in compara¬ 
tive ease and security, he just pressed his arm and was crush¬ 
ing Sugriva. Hanuman, who was much the stronger of the 
two, saw this from a distance. For a moment he struggled 
within himself. “Here is my master caught. Am I to look 
on and not help him? That would be wrong. But Sugriva 
is a mighty monkey, he knows how to escape, some expedient 
will occur to him. If I go and rescue him, he will never for¬ 
give me afterwards. This will also be published abroad that 
Hanuman had to get him out of some scrape.” And as Hanu¬ 
man had predicted, Sugriva knew how to escape. What he 
did was to struggle hard and just reach the nose of Kumbha¬ 
karna. He bit it off, and having done this, as he had sharp 
nails, tore off his ears so hard that Kumbhakarna had to drop 
him in sheer annoyance. Up he jumped and came back to 
where Rama was. 

Sugriva had many exploits to his credit. He killed three 
of the biggest giants of the other side. The Poet gives three 
Rakshasas to Hanuman, three to Sugriva and three to Angada. 
The Rakshasas whom Sugriva brought down were Kumbha, 
Virupaksha and Mahodara. Hanuman had better heroes. The 
Poet himself is in a joyous mood in ^escribing the slaying of 
Mahodara. Instead of saying harsha, he says harusha, 
VI. 98. 38. It is not alone the metre that compelled it, but 
some spirit of enjoyment in describing this hilarious scene. 

Now I come to point out one of Sugriva’s greatest charac¬ 
teristics. From the very beginning they had all ascribed to 
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him great severity, cruelty of punishment. The smallest fault 
will be visited with capital punishment. Curiously enough, 
in the whole of Ramayana, Sugriva is not mentioned as having 
removed anybody in this way. But everybody was afraid of 
him. There was a case when he might have lost his temper 
and ordered the destruction of hundreds of monkeys, when 
they all went to the Madhuvana and destroyed it. When 
Hanuman had returned in triumph and narrated his story, 
the monkeys lost their heads, went into the Madhuvana where 
Sugriva had appointed expert gardeners, ate all the fruits, 
destroyed the trees and drank all the honey away. The 
warden of the park who was at the head of the guards, Dadhi- 
mukha, seeing that Hanuman and the host of monkeys let 
themselves loose, remonstrated with them, but they had no 
ears to hear. The Poet says that in order to show their utter 
contempt for these guardians, they exhibited their backs to 
them. It was reported to Sugriva, but hearing the extent of 
the damage and the participators in the work of hooliganism, 
he said to Rama and Lakshmana, “Please be easy. These 
monkeys would not have let themselves loose like this unless 
they had seen Sita. Though they may be guilty, I am not 
going to punish them, for they have done a great deed which 
it was our desire that they should do.” 

Now I come to describe one of the shadows, as it were, 
in so brilliant a character as Sugriva^s. Here I am going to 
point out how in spite of his great qualities, there was some¬ 
thing in Sugriva calculated to show that he was at one time 
a somewhat weak character, apt to give way to weakness. 
Before Hanuman jumped across the sea, before even the 
monkeys had come across Sampati and he had given them a 
hint as to where Sita was to be found, when they had just 
come out of Svayamprabha’s cave garden, the monkeys, not 
being able yet to know how to get to Lanka nor being sure that 
Sita was there, found that they had exceeded the time limit, 
and imagining that their heads would all be off, made up their 
minds that they would enter on a fast unto death. And 
Angada was the one ’who recommended this course of self- 
immolation as the most honourable. Then it occurs to Tara, 
maternal uncle of the young prince, that they need not do so, 
and he suggests that they may all ^o back to the cave. Angada 
seemed to lend an ear. But Hanuman, who was the minister 
of Sugriva, took alarm at this state of things, and wishing to 
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dissuade Angada from such a course, holds out all sorts of 
inducements to him. So he says to Angada, “Sugriva has done 
so many things to you. After him you are going to be king. 
He will do you no harm. Therefore let us all go back.” 
Angada remonstrates. 


^ ’inf PRiq; i 

JTKR II 

^51T ?T|TfJ1?rT 1 

g< 3 ii: n iv. 55.2-4 


"‘Is he a hero and dutiful brother, who knowing that his brother 
was inside the cave, closes the cave by means of a huge rock 
and walks away to become king and the husband of his wife?” 
No doubt Sugriva thought at the time that it was not Mayavi 
that had been killed by Vali, but that it was Vali that had been 
killed by Mayavi. What grounds he had to think so, the Poet 
does not say; nor does Sugriva himself say. He saw blood 
come out after one year of waiting. It might be the Asura’s 
blood or not. Sugriva imagined that it was Vali’s and hoping 
to shut the evil Rakshasa in, he put a huge rock. But we cannot 
forget that people might ask, “If he was not sure, why not make 
sure by walking in? Why did he not take his monkeys?” 
People must have put that question and come to their own 
conclusion. Only we know that the Poet does not make an 
open censure of Sugriva^s conduct, but gives a charitable con¬ 
struction and says that he was by no means anxious to become 
king, but that his ministers forced him to do so. He allowed 
himself to be hustled into the kingship. 


I want to tell you that at this stage of his career he was a 
little weak, and undeveloped yet. When two courses are open, 
each plausible, each capable of being presented in an agreeable 
way, the tendency is to choose the easier and more advanta¬ 
geous course. Sugriva fell into that tendency. Angada, a 
Dayada and the son of a man who had be^n killed, took the 
more'sinister view. How can we blame him? Sugriva was 
certainly hasty and chose the easier course always which gave 
him advantage. / 
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Angada denounced Sugriva not only for base treachery 
to his brother Vali, but for black ingratitude to his sworn ally 
Rama. 

^frqirqrte^cra? JTimr: I 

^ 3 # II IV. 55. 5 

Here, Angada was wrong, as we have seen*, Rama and Laksh- 
mana came to know the truth about what Sugriva had done 
to assemble the monkey hosts and apologised to Sugriva. But 
Angada was not willing so to excuse him and he was quite 
wrong. The facts were within his knowledge; nevertheless 
he accuses Sugriva of having forgotten Rama and what waft 
due to Rama. 

Again, Angada asks: “Was it the fear that he would be 
ungrateful and unrighteous if he did not send an army, or was 
it the fear of Lakshmana^s arrow?” 

3TT^ #TT W II IV. 55. 6 

‘Fear dictated this course, not dharma,’ says Angada. Even 
here he was unjust to Sugriva. 

Angada adds, 

I IV. 53. 30-31 

“I do not believe that Sugriva made me yuvaraja. It was 
Sri Rama.” That was true. Angada is justified once more 
in this statement that it was Rama who made him yuvaraja. 

1 have also done a wrong,’ says Angada and 

^ ^ irt ^ m II 

I IV. 53. 31-32 

“If I go back, Sugriva will remember that I am his Dayada, 
that I am waiting to Ijecome king after him. So he will give 
me the severest punishment.” Then the Poet says something 
very significant. When Angada says all these things to Hanu- 
man and the other monkeys, he tells them, “You are free to 
choose. Though, for my part, I think I must enter on this 

♦Lect. Vn, p. 95. 
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fast unto death, I am willing to abide by your decision.” He 
places himself at the disposal of his men, of their more mature 
decision. This readiness to own immaturity of thought pleased 
them so much that the monkeys took his side. 

^ ^ ^ I 

clFT || 

% gift I 

f^F^: R^?Fcrar srri^Frq. il * IV. 55. 17-18 

They all said Sugriva was a usurper, and Vali was a good 
king. I am inclined to think that in saying this the monkeys 
gave expression to some story that must have been fairly 
believed in at that time. 

Then is given an estimate of Sugriva’s great might, of the 
enormous forces he enjoyed and brought into the field for the 
help of Rama. It is most amusing. Having killed Vali, Rama 
bestowed all this on Sugriva. He became mighty at once 
through the help of Rama. He who commands such forces 
cannot be defeated in battle. 
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Sisters and brothers, 

In the opening days of 1907—thirty-seven years ago— 
there occurred an event in the political world of India, which 
will serve as a suitable introduction to my talk today. The 
famous Dadabhai Naoroji Congress had concluded, and the 
feeling of Congressmen generally was that the threatened 
split had for the time been averted and that our efforts should 
all be directed to its prevention next year. That, however, 
as you know, was not to be. After the 1906 Congress con¬ 
cluded, Mr. Gokhale, who had taken a prominent part in the 
proceedings, thought that the good work should be completed 
by a series of public talks in various parts of India, showing 
young people how wild talk about the severance of the British 
connection and about a thorough-going boycott of everything 
British might end in disaster. He toured through Upper 
India, and his first lectures had a very great effect, producing 
anguish in the hearts of those whose efforts to weaken the 
Congress had caused all the trouble. At that time Bengal 
was served by a famous daily newspaper called ‘Bande Mata- 
ram.’ Its editor was A.G. The first lectures had appeared in 
the press and they were reported in full. We were all asto¬ 
nished one morning to read the editorial headed “Exit 
Vibhishana”. The idea was that Gokhale, by declaring him¬ 
self on the side of the British power and against the surging 
national movement, had played the part, the odious part, that 
Vibhishana played when deserting his brother and going over 
to join Sri Rama on the other side of the water. I was natur¬ 
ally hurt very much by the reference to my master Gokhale, 
but I was stdl more hurt by the use of the name Vibhishana 
to signify a traitor. I had been brought up to believe that 
Vibhishana was a Bhakta of the first order, that he was a noble 
character who might be held up to pious people as an example 
of devotion to DhamjSi and to those who practised it with 
sincerity. Was Vibhishana to be held up to public execration 
as a man who had abandoned a noble cause and exposed his 
kinsmen and his land to the perils of a foreign invasion? That, 
^yhow, was not the light in which I was trained to imderstand 
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that character. And on enquiry I was much pained to learn 
that the name Vibhishana was used, generally speaking, in 
Upper India to mean a traitor, a betrayer of his national cause. 
That opened up a great difference between North India and 
South India in the understanding of this great epic, the Rama- 
yana. But I am glad my enquiries since then have proved 
that there is not that very great difference that I thought at 
that time was prevalent. There are many in South India who, 
for some reason, inflamed by the political feeling of the day, 
regard Vibhishana as a character to be held up to contempt 
and to odium; and there are in other parts of India many whio 
hold the contrary opinion. Nevertheless, I think, if we were 
to take a census today, we should find more people inimical 
to the reputation of Vibhishana in Upper India than here. 
It appears to me a misfortune that a character in our greatest 
epic whom the Poet himself has held in the highest esteem and 
whom for centuries upon centuries India has regarded as an 
ideal devotee, a man who exemplified by whatever he did, 
according to the Visishtadvaitins, in faithful reproduction, the 
various attributes and stages, one after another, of the progress 
of a prapanna, that a character of that high order should by 
any means be regarded by the politically inflamed people of 
the time as a character to be avoided, to be mentioned only 
with disapprobation. It seems to me to. be a melancholy fact, 
and I cannot reconcile myself to it. I wish today, talking 
to an audience in sympathy with Valmiki and his general 
ideas, in sympathy with our great traditions, that Vibhishana 
should be possibly saved from his detractors, and presented 
to you in what I consider to be a correct light. I hold that 
Vibhishana was a good man according to the standards of his 
time, and is a good man according to the standards of our 
time too. Let me make my meaning clear by devoting a part 
of the time this evening to an illustration of the chief elements 
of Vibhishana's nature. The first question that occurs to me 
is, who is a traitor? In common parlance today, a traitor 
would be one who betrays his country or his nation to the 
enemy who has invaded the country apd makes war upon it. 
By extension, of course, it would apply tte any politician or 
pubhc worker who sets himself deliberately for private profit, 
or who, for the sake of title or for some such purely worldly 
considerations, sets himself against the efforts made by patriots 
for the liberation of their country. Unfortunately, I am not 
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in sympathy with the deep hatred that political parties bear 
today to each other. Politics are just on the surface of 
human affairs. They do ncrt go deep down into the heart of 
things or into the profundities of our real nature. They have 
small connection with our relations to the other world or to 
our being able to secure the grace of the Almighty. Why 
should people who hold one political opinion execrate men on 
the other side to such an extent that whatever their private 
character may be, however great their usefulness to the public 
may be in other directions, however exemplary their conduct 
may be, why should people hold them up to be the enemies 
of the future of the nation? All parties, it seems to me, have 
their place in politics. No one party has the monopoly of 
truth or cf political wisdom. Each party requires the assis¬ 
tance of the others, if only we knew that political wisdom and 
political truth are to be found in the doctrines of 
eveiy organised political party. We ought all to regard one 
another as allies in the task of serving the country. Perhaps 
the exigencies of the day may throw us even into some rivalry 
of actual work, and we may be found on opposite sides of the 
camp, each trying to negative the work of the other. But we 
need not traduce the character of the great men on the other 
side. Well, that is the preliminary remark that I wish to 
make, that more than property, more than the honour of your 
wives, more than the affairs of litigation which cast off fellow- 
feeling, more than all these, political differences seem to call 
forth from our people the vilest language to be applied to one 
another. It is a thing that I cannot understand, and it is a 
thing which I wish were eliminated from the education of our 
boys if possible, for ever and for ever. No young man ought 
to be taught to think that a leader of high reputation, just 
because he happens to be on the other side, is a vile man to 
be abused and to be spoken of as one who had to die, or if he 
will not die, to be destroyed if the good of India has to be 
served. I think that that man would be the greatest benefactor 
of his day who could teach the young in our colleges and 
schools to think that private merit, the beauties of human 
character, the dignities of human conduct, are to be found in 
all political parties, and that it is wrong for a young man to 
narrow his sympathies and his heart. That, however, is a 
desire which is not going to be fulfilled in my time. Young 
men delight in throwing mud at older people. I have suffered 
R— 15 
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a great deal myself. I have known other people who have a 
title to real greatness and to the gratitude of our country 
suffer undeservedly at the hands of young men. This is a very 
special feature of democratic politics. It was not the case 
at a time when politics had not become democratised. It is 
much more prevalent in America and England, where politics 
have established themselves over a good many generations 
and where at the moment, if you will ask my honest opinion, 
the converse of democracy is far more in evidence than the 
good it has done or the good it is likely to do for some time. 
Democracy is certainly the best form of human governance 
that has yet been devised, but it wants to be served by brave 
men, by true men, by first class men. It stands liable ever 
to the greatest abuse at the hands of untried men who think 
that abuse is the staple of politics and hatred is the hall-mark 
of patriotism. This sermon has been drawn out of me partly 
because I think it is an evil of the day, which in India is of 
foreign origin and may well be eradicated, and partly because 
it accounts for the degradation to which the great name of 
Vibhishana has been unfortunately subjected. If our politics 
were not what they are, if the word ‘patriotism’ has not been 
applied in the modern way, Vibhishana’s name would well 
have been pure and unsullied in our estimation. For, what 
is meant by patriotism? I ought to be very careful in the 
words I use, for people who bring political bias in the listening 
of a leader interpret it in their own way, according to their 
predilections, not necessarily according to the words of the 
speaker or his real sense. Pray, let me be understood to say 
what I wish to say, not what you think I am saying. I was 
going to say that patriotism is not necessarily a virtue of 
human character. It is an emotion. It is a high feeling, an 
inclination of the heart of a noble order, of an exalted cha¬ 
racter. But whether it works well or ill, whether the conse¬ 
quences of patriotism are good or bad, whether the country is 
served well by the patriot in the end, depends upon how the 
emotion is directed. Take the love of the child in the mother. 
The mother would spill her blood, giye her life for the child. 
What is there in the world which she would not do for the 
welfare of the child? But we all know how often mothers 
untrained to their task, not knowing the nature of children do 
not bring them up properly and even spoil their general health 
completely. However sincere, however loving, however devot- 
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ed, however sacrificing she may be, the ignorant mother cannot 
bring up a child in proper ways. She herself, out of the excess 
of her love, becomes a source of the child^s weakness, perhaps 
of its wickedness. We see to what bad uses love may be put, and 
we know too how in times of famine and acute trouble, women, 
burdened with two or three children and not knowing how to 
find the day’s bread for them, and thinking that they should 
put an end to their own lives, think that the necessary preli¬ 
minary for that is that they should kill their own children. 
See where it leads. I am trying to point out that this noblest 
of all feelings, the love of her child, can lead a woman to the 
commission of deeds the very mention of which fills us with 
horror. On the other hand, take a wise father or a wise 
mother who has read books on how the young should be pro¬ 
tected and guarded from evil practices, who can teach them 
to love the noble and the sincere, and avoid what is likely to 
degrade. Think how strong a power for good in the life of 
our nation becomes the possession of a mother or father of 
that character. So now you will see how I am justified in 
saying that even our strongest passions, our noblest emotions, 
are only to be welcomed to the extent that they are used for 
uplifting purposes by those in whose hearts they play a promi¬ 
nent part. Patriotism thus may be good, or it may be bad 
in its effects, however honourable a man’s intentions may be. 
No man is born with all these good qualities. If we want to 
examine their origin in human affairs, we shall find perhaps 
that they had a very simple physical origin, and from that 
physical origin, by gradual perfection of their associations, by 
gradual exaltation of the uses to which they are put, these 
moral ideas have become purer and purer, until now we think 
that the chief end and aim of education is to inculcate them 
in the young. 

Allow me a few minutes to show how patriotism arose in 
human history. Patriotism is not today what it meant at first. 
At first patriotism was largely confined to tribes and commu¬ 
nities. From being strictly limited to families and to little 
villages, it gradually'extended and came to mean a kindly 
feeling, a love of our kinsmen, a love of our people. In our 
history we have the Kosalas, the Vaidehas and communities 
of that kind. No one had a country or land or district of his 
own. He belonged to a certain tribe or community, whose 
welfare was to him a prime concern. Originally this commu- 
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nity migrated in the land. People moved rapidly from one 
part of the land to another, and gradually this feeling was 
transferred to the land itself, until now, by long usage, the 
word ‘patriotism’ is applied much more commonly to a feeling 
concerning the country where we were born rather than to a 
feeling concerning the people to whom we belong. Now, that 
is the change that has come over the word ‘patriotism’. From 
being communal or tribal, it gradually transferred itself to the 
country where these communities or divisions settled down 
permanently. And the feeling now is that the highest patriot* 
ism is that which includes all India and all the people living 
in India. Men who call themselves Bombayites or Bengalis 
we regard as men not yet fully developed (apakva), The 
unit of patriotism has become the whole country of India. If 
anybody says he is a Bengali and does not care for anything 
else, we put him down as one whose ideas are still very crude. 
If a man calls himself a Muslim entirely, or a Hindu or a Sikh 
entirely, and says that India comes next in his affection or 
not at all, we regard him as unpatriotic, or patriotic in a very 
limited and narrow sense. Formerly, about twenty years ago, 
everyone in this country was proud of saying “I am an Indian 
first, and then a Hindu or Muslim or Sikh.” I remember, 
when I was young, that was the hall-mark of a true patriot. 
Alas, how our politics have become degraded and debased! 
Today there are Muslims who cry from the hill-tops “I am a 
Muslim first, second and third, and no Indian.” The Hindu 
is often heard in retaliation to say the same thing. What a 
change has happened within a few years! Few people think 
of the whole of the Indian people as one people. That, how¬ 
ever, is the creation of the last few generations. 

There is more I have got to say. While we in this land 
have gone back and shrunk to lower and lower ideals, what 
are the other people in the world doing, the noblest minds 
and the best trained hearts? They are thinking not only of 
their national politics as the best in the world, but they are 
thinking of international politics as the best in the world. They 
think the whole of the world, the entire earth and the people 
of the different communities and countries are one, one family^ 
one human family. That we ought to have one patriotism, 
the highest world patriotism, is the great idea now working 
itself in the minds and hearts of the wisest men of the day. 
Fancy what a melancholy idea it is that we should be going 
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back to communal politics while the best men are thinking 
of this earth itself as entitled to their patriotism. There are 
people who think that we* should bring up the young in our 
schools and colleges imbued with this patriotism. 

If Vibhishana, seeing Rama, knowing his nature, know¬ 
ing how he was the exemplar of human virtue in the world 
and how he was there to save humanity, and realising the 
majesty of such a character, was drawn to the service of that 
superlative person and took himself away from his narrow 
and crude and wicked surroundings, is that to be regarded 
as a sign of human depravity? I really fail to understand. 
That was what Vibhishana did, no less. That is the point 
I wish to impress upon you. Unlike other people who thought 
that Rama was only a good man, Vibhishana thought that 
he was an ideal man, the best man of his time, the greatest 
hero from whom he should not only take an example, but 
whom he should serve and obey. If, listening to that divine 
voice, you do not feel drawn to it, if, confronting such a great 
man before you, you do not feel impelled to bow down before 
him, a man whom you ought to follow to the ends of the 
earth, for God’s sake do not blame the man who does that. 
Deplore your own weakness, bewail your backwardness, but 
do not blame the man who rises far above the feeling of 
his time. I am perhaps stressing this point much too much. 
You may ask me, ^Did Vibhishana really think of this world 
patriotism, this citizenship of the entire earth you are think¬ 
ing of?” No, I do not claim that. What I say is that while 
Vibhishana perhaps did not understand this universal patriot¬ 
ism as we do, did not envisage even Lanka as the very goal 
of his efforts, he watched Rama and Ravana, found the one 
to be base metal though a kinsman and a brother, who 
attracted him'with good food and clothing and an honourable 
place in the royalty of the land. But what was all that 
beside Rama? Ravana combines all the wickedness of the 
worst kind with actions that degrade mankind utterly. 

There • are some who say ‘If Vibhishana thought that 
Ravana was not a godd man to serve and live with, let him 
get out of Lanka and live somewhere else in India and be 
a quiet person. Why should he help Rama?” That is what 
Indrajit said to his tmcle. This question has been answered 
already. A man must be either good or bad. One has no 
right to be neutral, unless one thinks that both sides are 
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equally good. But the whole difference is between good and 
bad, between Dharma and Adharma. A man who hesitates 
when a supreme crisis is upon him, when the forces of good 
are contending against the forces of evil, when the world's 
fate is hanging in the balance, when he can serve the cause 
of the good, can he instead of choosing the right place and 
the right sphere of action, simply fold his hands and give up 
his claim to individual life? I have not known many people 
act in that way. And that could not have been Vibhishana's 
attitude as between Rama and Havana. I think it is not 
right to suggest that neutrality might have been the best 
attitude of Vibhishana. As I said, neutrality is understand¬ 
able if it serves the purpose of the time and the place itself* 
If the forces of good and evil are about equally balanced and 
you are unable to decide on which side you should throw 
your weight in order to make the good prevail against the 
evil, you must decide. Join the fray you must; keeping out 
of things is impossible. I have never known, even in fiction, 
if a great character has been that of a neutral. In one of 
Lytton's novels, there is in one of the closing chapters, 
reference to a great figure of the time, a nobleman who might 
have played an honourable part in the affairs of the day, who> 
however, not feeling that he was drawn decisively to one 
side or the other, remained neutral. Perhaps that is the only 
instance which even the writer of stories has imagined. 
Those who say therefore that when he decided to abandon 
Havana, Vibhishana should at least have tied up his things 
and remained neutral, do not understand the dignity of human 
nature, do not understand the purpose for which mankind 
hves on this planet. 

There are those who say, “Let him join Rama, but why 
did he make himself so active and stand by the side of Rama 
and point out Kumbhakarna, Indrajit, Prahasta, etc., and 
expose all the secrets of Lanka and its defences at critical 
moments of the war, and give his highly valued advice and 
assistance to Rama? That is only a question which sounds 
well ih the asking. Joining Rama, he* was quite right in do¬ 
ing the best on that side. He was there to ensure the victory 
of Dharma over Adharma, of virtue over wickedness, the 
triumph to the side into which he threw himself. 

Then another question is put. Here too my answer is 
straight. People say, “Let him have thrown all his energies 
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and abilities to bring about the success of that enemy and th# 
destruction of his own brother. But why should he make 
himself king? Why not say that he did not want to be 
king?” Because in the text of the poem there are references 
to the rajya as having inspired the efforts of Vibhishana, and 
Vibhishana himself is made to say once or twice that the 
fortunes of the war were on the side of Havana, I shall make 
only one large observation now, in the light of which we 
may study the text. How could Vibhishana renounce the 
kingdom? He was the sole man alive. In that island of 
Lanka besides the young people and the very old people and 
widows and orphans, all the fighting men had Been killed, 
and there was no member of the royal family except himself, 
and the four ministers with him. And what was Lanka? 
Would it have attracted anyone as a kingdom to rule over? 
After that terrible war in which everything of value would 
have been destroyed, what was there to make a man desire 
to be king? When all the monkeys who had been luckily 
on the side of victory went in the Pushpaka Vimana to see 
Rama and Sita crowned, from Lanka only Vibhishana went; 
there was nobody else to go. What can be a more vivid 
proof of the utter desolation that had come to that land? 
To say that Vibhishana was a very ambitious, grasping man 
to take Lanka greedily is wrong. If he took Lanka, it was 
in the highest sense of duty and service, it was because a 
stricken land wanted a wise, honest, and straightforward 
ruler. This is how I prefer to understand it. It may have 
been a desire to rule over Lanka, but he desired it only because 
there was no other fortune for that island except to come 
under the influence of a man who knew how to distinguish 
between good and evil and desired to further the interests 
of his people. Even that desire to take the kingdom was 
a proof of the unselfishness of Vibhishana, not of his selfish¬ 
ness. That is the character to which I shall draw your atten¬ 
tion in my next address. I shall read the relevant portions 
of the text, so that you may see that what I have said here 
was entirely in illustration of the text. You will probably 
see that I have not been very wide of the mark, that I have 
not whitewashed his character more than I should have done 
or that I have depicted his character as one of transcendental 
quality. I really believe that I shall invite you to do justice 
to Vibhishana^s character and nothing more. For that great 
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character to be called that of a traitor, a betrayer of his 
country, an ambitious, greedy man who was prepared to 
sacrifice his kinsmen and the brother to whom he owed every¬ 
thing is to misunderstand it. He did not betray his kingdom 
so that it might become the property of the enemy. Rama 
was going to leave it in the hands ,of a Lanka man, so that 
there was not the idea of a betrayal of one’s own country 
in order that it might be the slave of another country, subject 
to the political ills of foreign domination. 



SIXTEENTH LECTURE* 

V '' 

Fellow-students of the Ramayana,—A friend for whom 
I have the highest respect for his great learning once pro¬ 
pounded the problem, why did Rama cause a token Abhisheka 
to be made in the case of Vibhishana before even the war 
began seriously, while he did nothing of the sort in the case 
of Sugriva. His own answer was highly learned, but did 
not convince me. I propose to-day, at the beginning to say 
a few words to bring before you clearly the contrast between 
the two characters, and trust that in the end the problem 
may, find an appropriate answer. Let us remember that 
Vibhishana is accepted as the embodiment of bhakti in its 
pronounced form of prapatti, i.e., seeking refuge with Rama. 
Vibhishana-saranagati is a frequent theme for those that 
expound the great epic. He sought asylum with Rama, 
rebelling against the authority and escaping from the threaten¬ 
ed punishment of his brother. On the other hand, it is very 
interesting to see how at the very first talk between Rama 
and Sugriva, Lakshmana says to Hanuman on behalf of his 
brother: 

^ ft irfN' 5R’3t *1^ II 
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^ ^ II IV. 4. i7-21 

“My brother and I are seeking asylum at the hands of Sugriva. 
My brother, having been a very wealthy man. distributed 
all his wealth before he left Ayodhya, and he attained great 
fame. Having been himself the protector of the world, he 
now seeks the protection of Sugriva. Rama, on whose 
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favour the world used to wait, has now come to the very 
door of Sugriva asking for his favour or prasada/^ Many 
other slokas may be quoted. It shows the perfect contrast 
between the attitude of Sugriva and the attitude of Vibhi- 
shana when they approached Rama. Rama sought the 
protection of Sugriva and Vibhishana sought the protection of 
Rama. That settles everything. In every respect therefore 
Sugriva was the equal of Rama, and each needed assistance 
from the other. They were therefore on a similar or co¬ 
ordinate footing. To show how this position remained almost 
undisturbed till the very end, let us see how when Rama 
returned home after the exile and just before the pattahhU 
shekuy they both met Bharata and how he welcomed them. 
It is not perhaps to be noticed so very minutely, but the 
contrast is instructive, and it is my belief that the poet 
intended it. 
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VI. 130. 44-46 


“As soon as Bharata met Sugriva, he embraced him and 
spoke as follows. (The latter half of the second verse seems 
to be a proverb of the time quoted more than once in that 
very form.) We are four brothers already. We welcome 
you into the family as the fifth brother.^’ See how close that 
affinity is. When Vibhishana approached him, he spoke 
gently. 

I VI. 130. 46-47 

“Being my brother’s ally, you seem to have done great and 
difficult things for him.” There ends the greeting for Vibhi¬ 
shana. This is the way in which the two people stand 
contrasted. Sugriva, to fulfil his part of the contract, brought 
into the field a mighty army, mighty not only on account 
of its enormous and unimaginable size, but also because it 
included such persons as Hanuman, Jamba van, Angada, Nala. 
Vibhishana when he came, came almost alone. He was 
attended by four ministers, even whose names the poet 
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forgets to mention.* Vibhishana bi-ought himself; that was a 
great thing to bring. 

Then, those that read the Ramayana and know the story 
will see at once that Sugriva was indispensable to the con¬ 
quest of Lanka, whereas Vibhishana was not expected at 
all. He comes there just before the bridge is constructed, 
and we almost think that while he came there on his own 
account and was highly useful, it could not be said that Rama 
found him absolutely essential for the campaign. He gave 
great assistance. In fact his assistance was of the highest 
importance in particular difficulties but it could not be said 
that it was indispensable and was as great as in the case 
of Sugriva. ‘ 

Then, Sugriva was unaware of Rama’s greatness. He 
did not know who he was at first. When Rama said, ‘T shall 
assist you,” Sugriva seemed sceptical of Rama’s ability to 
assist him. He was not sure that Rama could stand before 
his brother Vali. Therefore be asked him to prove his 
strength and his skill in war. He was not satisfied until the 
first and second proof were given. In the case of Vibhishana, 
he had full knowledge of Rama’s greatness, his prowess and 
his moral worth. 

Then in the case of Sugriva, there was not much to do 
before the coronation. Vali was killed on the very day the 

test was completed, ‘ \ The whole thing was so swift and 

sudden, they became friends, Rama proved his skill in war, 
Sugriva challenged his brother, Rama killed him and the 
coronation took place as a matter of course. There was no 
great war as in the case of Ravana. The bridge had to be 
constructed and several days were spent before Havana’s army 
was dispersed and destroyed, and his brothers and his sons 
and great generals were disposed of, and he himself was the 
last man to disappear from the scene. In the case of Vibhi¬ 
shana therefore there was a considerable interval and a good 
deal of time for doubt and misgiving, and Vibhishana would 
have to live on promises. That is why Rama said, ‘1 make 
you this promise. Do not think that because there are diffi¬ 
culties, I may not carry out my promise. It may take time. 

* They are named in VI. 37. 7 : 

#qT%: i 
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Great trouble has to be undergone before you will become 
king. Still, in order to show that I am in earnest, I will make 
this token abhisheka and convert it into a real one as soon 
as your brother is destroyed.” In the ca^e of Sugriva there 
was no need at all to live on promises. The promise was 
made and at once fulfilled. That, I think, is sufficient to 
explain why in one case there was a token coronation and 
in the other there was not. 

Also look at the part played by the coronation itself. In 
the case of Sugriva, all his services to Rama, that is, all his 
duties by the pact between him and Rama, came to be fulfilled 
after the coronation. The search for Janaki takes place after 
it. But in the case of Vibhishana there was nothing to be 
done after the coronation. 

Only one word more about this contrast which is in¬ 
structive. While I have said so much which might seem to 
imply that Sugriva stood higher than Vibhishana, I will con¬ 
clude with this observation which, I think, is abundantly 
justified. Maybe, Sugriva had a higher status, and he was 
considered to be of the same rank as Rama, though he himself, 
you may remember, calls himself a dasa of Rama. He says, 
“Rama treats me as if I were his ally, but I am only his 
dasa.” * That only shows that Sugriva had a proper sense 
of modesty about him. In the case of Vibhishana, perhaps 
the status might have been not so much on the same foot¬ 
ing, but I am fully persuaded by the language used and by 
their relationship, that he enjoyed the greater love, the 
greater confidence at the hands of the Ayodhya brothers. 
It is only in the Uttarakanda that mention is made of the 
award that Vibhishana had, of an unusual character, by his 
association with Rama, that he became a chiranjivi. That is 
one of our universal beliefs among Hindus, that he is one 
of the great chiranjivis. 

Another point about Vibhishana which I should like to 
make is that Rama, when he received Vibhishana’s request 
to be taken, seemed to be unaware of the identity of Vibhi¬ 
shana. But there are here and there passages which indicate 
that he could not have been unaware, although at the moment 
itself, in the very context, mention is not made of it. For 
instance, in the Aranyakanda, Surpanakha is asked about 
her family. She says to Rama, “I am sister to three brothers. 

* VI. 40. 10. See Lect. XIV at p. 216 above. 
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One is Havana, the great king of Lanka, conqueror of the 
world. Then there is Kumbhakarna, the strong, mighty 
warrior.’’ And then she mentions Vibhishana, but mentions 
him as a dharmatma, one who belongs to the order that obeys 
the dharma of the world. Surpanakha herself testifies to the 
goodness of Vibhishana. So Rama could not have been 
unaware of him. Secondly, in the Sundarakanda, when Sita 
talks to Hanuman about Ravana arid his obstinacy, she says, 

‘I have heard from Vibhishana’s daughter, whom the mother 
had sent to me for confidential talk, that Ravana once 
consulted a great astrologer, an old man who knew the three 
kalas and whose prognostications generally came true. He 
said, “This Sita is going to be a terrible burden. Give her 
back and make peace with Rama. That advice was given 
to Ravana, but Ravana did not heed it. His heart is still 
wickedly bent upon me.” We fancy that Hanuman must have ^ 
communicated it to Rama. Then you remember in the 
Sundarakanda itself the scene where Hanuman appears before 
Ravana, and, angered by Hanuman’s misdeeds, as he under¬ 
stands them, to the city of Lanka, Ravana orders his men 
to kill the monkey. Of course it was impossible for anybody 
to kill Hanuman. Nevertheless, that was the order that 
Ravana passed. At that time Vibhishana protested and said 
it was not right. “Nobody kills a messenger that comes from 
a brother king. If you are displeased with him, there are 
ways of punishing him, but death is not the penalty prescribed. 
You will be discredited in the high circles where you have 
now a great name.” Ravana accepts this advice for once. 
So he says, “Very well, as you say there are alternative 
punishments open to me, I will think of a punishment appro¬ 
priate in this case. I will set fire to the monkey’s tail, so 
that among his own kinsmen he will have to appear without 
that appendage which they all value highly.” What happens 
you know. This is another thing which Hanuman could not 
have forgotten. Only the astonishing thing is that when 
Vibhishana appears high up with his four ministers asking 
that he should be introdqped to Rama and Rama consults the 
important people, Lakshmana, Jambavan, Hanuman and 
Sugriva, Sugriva, along with Lakshmana, dissuades him. 
Hanuman is the one person to recognise the acceptance of 
Vibhishana but even he omits to mention how Vibhishana 
had assisted him actually in Lanka when he was there and 
how he was the n\eans of saving his life and giving him the 
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occasion to set fire to the greater part of Lanka. He might 
have mentioned it; perhaps he had already mentioned it.* 
But that was the time, when the pros and cons of Vibhishana’s 
acceptance were considered, to mention this. It does not 
appear that Hanuman brought it to the notice of Rama, or 
that Rama remembered it as one of the considerations in 
favour of acceptance. When I come to Hanuman, I shall have 
to mention this as one of the three or four occasions upon 
which Hanuman’s memory seems to have failed. I am going 
to advance this proposition that when Hanuman, on account 
of his boyish pranks amongst the Rishis, drew on himself 
their curse that he would not remember his prowess or his 
greatness unless continually reminded of it, it seems to have 
been a little more comprehensive than the word implied. The 
curse was that he would not only not remember his strength, 
^ but that he would not remember vital points when they were 
necessary. That seems to have been the meaning, as I shall 
show when we come to discuss Hanuman. 

About Vibhishana, it seems necessary to mention that 
while he was praised in Rama’s camp for his being a 
dharmatma and not a Rakshasa in spirit, the greatest anti¬ 
pathy seems to have existed between him and Indrajit. Two 
passages occur in the Ramayana where they swore at each 
other in the bitterest possible language. To read Indrajit’s 
language, you might be listening to one of those people 
amongst modern politicians whom I described the other day, 
full of the feeling that patriotism was the highest virtue, that 
fidelity to your kinsmen is the highest virtue, and that even 
where the sovereign needs of dharma were in jeopardy, you 
are required to choose your patriotism in preference to dharma. 
That theory Indrajit enunciates in very proper language, 
which you would all greatly appreciate. Indrajit says—^he 
especially hates Vibhishana because he is a dharmatma — 
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♦See V. 58. 145-9. 
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“What a younger brother you have”, says he to his father. 
“This man has not got any of the great qualities of the family. 
As for me, in my fight with Indra, I once felled the great 
elephant Airavata and he rolled on the ground. I pulled out 
his tusks at that time. Having done this, I used them on 
the Devas who ran away. That was me. And look at this 
uncle of mine. Am I going to draw back in battle when these 
people come to fight? They are only two men.” Then says 
Vibhishana in reply—^he is somewhat annoyed with the young 
man’s speech to him, a senior and uncle. 
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VI. 15. 9, 11, 14 


'‘‘You are young and unripe. Why are you brought into this 
great council where the elders meet and exchange high 
thoughts? It is a mistake. You say many unmeaning and 
foolish things without knowing the consequences. Pray have 
a thought.^' And then turning to Havana, he says, “If you 
want to remain in Lanka free from care and trouble and with 
honour and safety, go and fall at Ramans feet, restore Sita 
to him and take also costly presents as tribute. Otherwise 
there will be great danger for us.” Then says Havana in 
reply—words which have become famous in literature— 
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“Vibhishana, you are my jnati, a dayada. A dayada is always 
to be mistrusted. A dayada is the very soul of envy, jealousy, 
hostility in heart. You may go and dwell by the side oi your 
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neighbour who is inimical; you may even play with a serpent 
having made him. excited; but you cannot dwell, if you are 
wise, with a jnati, for a jnati talks sweetly, but his heart is 
with the enemy. He is a real ally of the enemy. When a 
man is in trouble, his jnatis rejoice. Never trust a jnatu He 
will always bring you some danger. He will smile with 
hatred in his heart.” Then after several slokas ending with 

rf'4RT^5 (16. 11-14), Havana renounces him in these 

words:—'If any other person not being you, my younger 
brother, had spoken so to me, I would liquidate him this 
instant. But as you are my brother, but the enemy of the 
family, I abandon you. Run away from this place.” Vibhishna 
bids him farewell. He says, “You are a victim of death, and 
you cannot escape it. That is why you do not heed the words 
of caution and safety which I say. Be happy, if you can, 
without me. These words of mine which would warn you 
against evil courses do not reach your heart. That is the 
world’s way. When a man is destined to perish friends’ 
admonitions are thrown away tipon him.” Then he comes 
away and says to the monkeys who are round Rama from on 
high, ‘T have come to seek Rama’s asylum, I have left my 
wife and my children behind. I come here because my 
brother has spoken ungently to me and he has despised me 
and put scorn and contumely upon me as if I were his man¬ 
servant.” Then you know the consultation that takes place. 
Rama in the end says, “Even if it be Havana’s own self, I will 
not abandon him.” Vibhishana says, “I have abandoned all 
my previous glories, given up Lanka, my wealth and my 
relations. I am your man entirely and wholly, every inch 
of me.” Then says Rama on oath 

^ ^ ii vi. 19.19, 21 

“In the hearing of all I make this pledge, that after killing 
Havana with his mantris Prahasta and others, I will make 
you king. I swear (in those days this seems to be very com¬ 
mon, almost the marks of high being) by my three brothers 
that I will not return to Ayodhya until I have destroyed your 
brother and made you king.” 
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Then, later on, we come to a remarkable passage in which 
Indrajit and Vibhishana play a great part. I am going to dwell 
somewhat on this because it is one of the most interesting 
parts of the poem which is full of the most exciting, the most 
brilliant passages of description and of a high order of poetic 
fancy. When Indrajit first enters the field against the 
brothers and the monkey army, he employs his usual sorcery. 
He hit upon the expedient of sending the serpent arrows. 
These arrows, burning and fuming, struck all over the bodies 
of the brothers, and there was not one inch of space in their 
bodies which was not pierced by one of these consuming 
arrows of serpents. So bad was the effect that everybody 
thought that they were dead and there was consternation 
in the camp. The great ones, mighty monkeys too, could do 
nothing and think of nothing. But Vibhishana had a gift of 
seeing Indrajit while nobody else could see him. Sugriva 
was disconsolate as all the other monkeys were. Vibhishana, 
however, knew that these arrows were not fatal. While they 
caused a kind of giddiness in the head, they could not take 
away the lives of the brothers. He conciliates especially 
Sugriva who was most in grief. “Do not cry. This is the 
very nature of war. Once you win, once the other man wins. 
At the moment Indrajit has got the upper hand. These, who 
are our dear ones, are going to be free from this moha. Do 
not discredit yourself and me.*' Vibhishana brings consola¬ 
tion to his friends. “You and I have chosen the right side 
in this war, the side on which dharma dwells. How can we 
suffer? What troubles you is the excess of fear for these 
brothers. There is such a thing as too much affection, too 
much fondness. Instead of doing what is right, you droop^ 
you hang down your head, you cry, and you do nothing. 
That is why even an excess of affection may bring about 
death." This idea of ati being fatal is very common in Sans¬ 
krit poetry. (Sakuntala, IV. 19-20). Now when 

Lakshmana had to comfort Rama in the Aranyakanda, he says, 
“Do not give way to this absorbing love. Where you have 
a wick which has been wet in water, even such a wick, if 
placed where there is plenty of oil, will absorb the oil and 
burn itself out. Even if your heart is prasanta, if only you 
take in too much of this sneha, then a great deal of harm 
would be done." That was the comfort that Vibhishana gave 
to Sugriva when the great arrows of Indrajit had only thrown 
R— 16 
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the brothers into a swoon and had not deprived them of 
life. 

, Then took place a most remarkable scene. When Indra- 
jit went back to his father, he reported how he had thrown 
the two brothers to the ground, so that the whole army had 
l^en paralysed and the two brothers had been 1 illed. Havana 
was in great exultation and high spirits, and there was on this 
side a corresponding depression. Desperate counsels began 
to be heard. Then it occurred to Havana that he ought to 
choose that moment for causing the greatest possible misery 
to Sita, so that she may abandon all hope ot rescue by her 
husband and then fall an easy prey to his own scheming 
designs. So he tells the Hakshasis around Sita 'to put her 
into the Pushpaka-vimana, take her to the battlefield and let 
her see the two brothers from whom she expected rescue. 
Then, haying lost all hope, she would come to him. Sita is 
brought to the battlefield, where she breaks out into a loud 
wail. But she is consoled by Trijata, who says, “Do not give 
way to despair. Look at their faces. They do not look like 
corpses. They are not going to die.” But the monkeys them¬ 
selves are not satisfied, and they cry. At that time Hama 
comes to consciousness, being the stronger of the two brothers, 
more quickly, and seeing how Lakshmana lies prostrate be¬ 
fore him, he sets up a loud wail. I have mentioned this 
before while speaking of Rama.* Then he says, full of des¬ 
pair, to the allies Sugriva and others, “Sugriva, you have 
done your duty by me. You are a prince of allies. From you 
and each one cf these monkeys I have received every assist¬ 
ance that you could give me. You have discharged your 
duty and you may all go back. I am going to die here.” 
See to what state Rama has reduced himself. And then, as 
the whole scene is in great misery, nobody being able to lift 
up his head, the poet himself is oppressed with the tremend¬ 
ous desolation that he has caused, and so he relieves the ten- 
ision of feeling by a little episode. You all know how often 
in the tragic poenis this kind of thing occurs. At that moment 
there entered, as if on important business, a strange, black, 
shrouded figure, and the figure struck, without turning this 
side or that.towards where the brothers were. All people 
thought that it was Indr a jit himself who had caused this 
desolation, come back to finish the brothers. The whole lot 

* Lect. Ill at p. 29, above. 
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of the monkeys, instead of falling upon this Indrajit, as if in 
one mind, ran away and fled from the scene. Then Sugriva 
saw that dark^ shrouded figure greet him. It was Vibhishana 
himself. Then the monkeys rallied, and then Vibhishana in 
his turn sets up a wail, “This nephew of mine has caused 
this distress. All my hopes are frustrated, and, what is 
worst of all, Havana will win. His words will come true 
when he struck his breast and said to me, ‘I am going to kill 
Hama and Lakshmana.' Then, as he gave way to despair, 
it was Sugriva’s turn now. He comforts Vibhishana: “ These 
two people are not dead. They are going to kill Havana.*’ 
But then his heart is not satisfied with the comfort that he 
utters. He says to Sushena, “You had better take these two 
people away to Kishkindha. I will finish this Havana and 
rescue Sita and bring her there.” All this is, on the part 
of the poet, a skilful contrivance to show how these people 
were not clear in their minds. ^ 

Then occurs a famous scene a few sargas later on, when 
I shall bring before you the important passages in which 
Vibhishana plays a creditable part. Both Kumbhakarna and 
Prahasta were against Havana’s designs and did not approve 
of the capture of Sita. Their advice was submission to Hama 
and the return of Sita. But Prahasta says, “When you called 
us in council, we came to this conclusion. I advise you, 
as the most honourable course, the return of Sita. As you 
are determined not to give her up, there is no doubt we must 
fight now. You are bent upon this obstinate course. You 
have honoured me time and again by presents and by various 
titles. Why will I not do you good? You are my benefactor. 
You are pursuing a wrong course. Nevertheless, I am pre¬ 
pared to go into the fight. I shall give up everything. I will 
make a homa of my life.” Kumbhakarna says a similar 
thing. “A person who, not knowing his own strength and 
the enemy’s strength, adopts a wrong course, is going to face 
difficulties of various kinds and be pulled down from his high 
position. We gave you this advice long before but you did 
not listen to us. That is the proper course, but you are 
impossible, you do what you like.” Havana made an apperal. 
^‘Yes, you gave me that advice and, perhaps, owing to my 
folly, perhaps owing to my pride of valour, I did not care 
to listen to you. All that advice is now lost. Why repeat 
it now? Think what is proper to do now. What is past, 
nobody is going to bewail. What is gone, is gone. If you 
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are Kumbhakama the great, the powerful, the strong, then 
put right what I have done wrong. He is a brother who 
comes to the rescue of the distressed.” Then says Kumbha¬ 
kama, “Being a close relation of yours, also your brother, 

I gave you advice which I thought proper. Now you will 
see my prowess. I will kill Rama and his brother and make 
the monkeys run,” and so on—Kumbhakama repeats four 
slokas. See how even in those days, being faced with the 
same conflict of duties, the dilemma as to the existence of all 
duties which appeal to us, the choice is made differently by 
different people. I do not blame Kumbhakama or Prahasta; 
nor can we blame Bhishma in the Mahabharata. Two mighty 
duties make an appeal to your heart. Then you decide in 
favour of one after due deliberation, not recklessly nor 
momentarily. But as we are all of different minds and of 
different training, let not the one side abuse the other side 
as traitors or cowards. Our great men have chosen this 
course. Both apparently are honourable. Let us see for a 
moment, how, after this great Kumbhakama, performing 
exploits of an unparalleled kind on the field of battle, had 
been killed by Rama, Ravana hears the fatal news. He says, 
“My right arm is gone.” Then follows an exclamation of 
repentance on his part. “What troubles me now is that that 
good man (Vibhishana), having given me proper, wise, 
brotherly advice, was thrown out. It recoils on me. Not 
knowing the real merit of Rama, who he is and what he is 
come here for, not knowing his strength and my strength, 
here I am. I am ashamed of myself. I flung him away.” 
Ravana was thinking like this only for a moment. 

Then follows a remarkable passage where Vibhishana 
renders great assistance. Indrajit was about to perform a 
great witchery. If he had done that properly, all would have 
been lost. He would, not only have been invisible, but in¬ 
vincible. But at the proper time, when the crisis came, 
Vibhishana pointed out all this danger to the brothers and 
asked Lakshmana to kill Indrajit before he gets under the 
nyagrodha tree. Lakshmana challenges Indrajit before he gets 
under the tree. Indrajit turns out in despair, and sees his 
uncle Vibhishana. Says Indrajit, “You were born and 
brought up here under the care of my father. How could 
you do me harm? You are a dharma dushana. You are a 
disgrace, we are all ashamed of you. You have become the 
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servant of the other side. You do not perceive the immense 
difference between the one duty and the other. Where is 
this and where is that?^’ You could not wish for a better 
statement of the patriotic point of view. 

^ ^TPitn^'srRrT i 

HIT n 

^ If ^ I 

sinFT JT ^ ^ 11 

^ ^fir: i 

<<T^^iP^iTnTcT: ll 

c^f ^IfSFcRq^ I 

W ^ IF ^ 11 

S'T'IT^ ^ I 

f^t^: ^^sTSUT: ^i: tR;: <T?: H: 11 

?5nT5j I 

Jim q^>q 11 VI. 87. 11-16 

“"^our brother may be all that you say and more. Prefer¬ 
able is your own man, however wicked. He who is an alien 
is an alien. You may now prove treacherous to us and join 
the other side. The other side, having made full use of you, 
will finish you also along with us.” Vibhishana puts forward 
a defence for himself. As in all cases, the abuse and the 
denouncement are stronger than the defence, just as in the 
case of Vali, where his accusations against Rama seem 
stronger than the defence, Vibhishana says, “You abuse me 
now, but you must have known that I was not a Rakshasa 
at all in spirit. I was born in your family. I am among 
you, but not of you. ‘Why should not a brother be aban¬ 
doned, if he is wicked? If a man takes away the property 
of another or abduc^ another man’s wife, one may give him 
up, as one would give up a burning house. On account of 
these do^as, I have abandoned your father. You are in 
the hands of Yama. You may prate and say what you like.” 
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7^77 7|T7T|; ^f^'^qfcT II VI. 90. 17-18 

^‘Here is my brother’s son in battle. I ought to kill him. It 
is not right to kill one’s own brother’s son. But I must give 
up this feeling of tenderness for relationship, and on account 
of Rama, I shall kill this Indrajit. But as I take my bow 
and arrow and aim at him, teai'S fall from my eyes and I 
cannot take proper aim. Let Lakshmana do it.” See how 
dharmasankata preys on the heart of the man. 
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Vibh. aria was specially skilled in seeing through the 
wiles of hjs kinsmen. The may a that Indrajit and others 
practised he pierced. Also when spirits on Rama’s side 
drooped and fears threatened to prevail, Vibhishana brought 
them up w)lo rncouragement and helpful suggestions. Time 
and again during the war that was the service he rendered, 
timely warn ngs, timely suggestions, regardless of the harm 
that might be done to those whom he had denounced as the 
enemies of righleousness. At the point that we have now 
reached in the story I have to refer to an incident already 
mentioned in tiiese lecturesf, when Indrajit brought a counter¬ 
feit Sita into the field and there killed her. This was done 
while he was engaged in a fight with Hanuman and a large 
number of his followers. Hanuman tried to prevent the 
killing, but just as he jumped to the rescue, the Rakshasas 
crowded round him; and seeing them do so, the Vanaras 
crowded also and there was a melee and poor Hanuman was 
unable to p( netrate to the very centre of the catastrophe. He 
loudly exclaimed against Indrajit, and Indragit in turn said, 
'Tn war there is nothing like a scruple. Whatever injures 
the enemy must be done.” It sounds Hitlerian, but Megha- 
nada anticipated him many centuries ago. After this en¬ 
counter and when Indrajit had run his sword through Maya 
Sita (yajnopavita-margena), Hanuman continued to fight for 
a while before he could come out. But he was not success¬ 
ful. This was one of the occasions when a failure against 
the enemy has to be recorded. Not only was Hanuman 
unable to rescue Sita who, he thought, was the victim, but he 
was unable even to fight the forces against him successfully. 
Then, the poet says, he drew the forces back in regular order. 
That was the utmost he could do. Then, when a little later 
he reported the fact to Rama, Rama fell down in a swoon 
and he had to be taken care of by Lakshmana and others. 
You may remember how Lakshmana took the occasion, most 
unnecessarily as we thought, at any rate as I tried to mak^ 
you think, to rail against dharma and Rama’s devotion to it, 

• 2-8-^44. 

t Lect, IV at p. 45 above. 
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^‘This is the effect,” he said, “of your devotion to dharma* 
Artha is the thing.” After a while, Vibhishana comes to the 
scene, and learning how things stood, he bade Rama take 
heart. “This is absurd. Sita has not been killed. Hanuman 
had been deceived. The Sita was killed was a coimterfeit 
Sita.” And Vibhishana gives his reasons in a few slokas.* 


«TfiWFT g STRTftr 1 

£J^ wsrrit q ll 

?! =g gg; fggig: g=sr: ii 


^ gFJTT g g#r g ggr i 

gr ^ 11 


VI. 84. 9-13 


^^Hanuman who is distressed beyond measure has come and 
told you something which cannot have happened. It is as 
impossible as the drying up of the ocean. I know the ways 
of my brother, and I know his heart. Whatever he may do 
to Sita, he never will kill her. He is so devoted to her that 
he cannot bear the thought of an injury to her. I have often 
requested him in his own interest to surrender her back to 
you, but he would not listen. Do not be frightened. My 
nephew is a crafty person. He has deceived all your 
followers.” Then Rama was consoled and he resumed the 
battle. So mighty was his strength and the prowess that he 
displayed on that occasion that the poet says that Ravana 
in sore distress was obliged to flee from the field. 

I am only concerned with Vibhishana’s devotion, and so 
1 pass on to the next point. This is when Rama and Ravana 
were locked in their last encounter. Vibhishana was not only 
great in counsel, he not only exposed ^the defects of his kins¬ 
men and offered advice and consolation, but he did mighty 
deeds of prowess in battle. In this last encounter Ravana 
was sorely pressed by the brothers Rama and Lakshmana and 
also his own brother Vibhishana who usually wielded the 
gada. On this occasion it is said that he brought it heavily 


♦ Cf. Lect. XXV below. 
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down on the horses of Havana’s chariot and killed them so 
that Havana was uncharioted and got very angry with his 
brother who had done this great harm to him. In his anger 
Havana took his sakti, which is a kind of spear, I suppose, 
and hurled it straight at his brother, saying that it would 
finish him. Lakshmana watched this fatal stroke and sent 
his arrows in good time for them to destroy this sakti. 
Havana got wild, took another sakti and hurled it once more 
at his brother, when Lakshmana came and stood between the 
two and said, “I shall take it, it shall not touch Vibhishana.” 
Mighty kind of thing to do in battle! The result was that 
the spear did really strike Lakshmana who fell down in a 
swoon which appeared to be fatal. This was what Havana 
said: 

f^f^iqrTr’T^ II VI. 101. 28 

‘‘This shall strike' at you straight. Sakti is accustomed to 
draw blood from the enemies, and it will not go without 
your life.” As a matter of fact, I have already told you, when 
dealing with Lakshmana, the sequel to this incident.* Being 
concerned solely with Vibhishana for the moment, let us pass 
on. Thus saved by Lakshmana, Vibhishana lived to do 
greater services to his great ally. 

Finally we come to the last scene of the war when 
Havana has been laid low and the gods .and men and all 
other creatures rejoiced. All nature rejoiced that a great 
enemy of human kind was dead. This is one of Valmiki’s 
practices, viz.^ that he makes kinsmen, however great they 
may be as enemies, straightway be stricken with grief when 
they see that the very things that they have always expected 
and helped had been brought about. The moment Havana 
is slain, ^ Vibhishana is seized with remorse. He comes 
straight to the corpse and gives vent to his lamentation: 

HUTH | 

SFUTJTtfTftcIFT H 

qiT ^ 3 rt; i 

q l vi. 112.4-6 


Lect. in at p. 29 above. 
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words which would be highly inappropriate and undignified 
if the victim were alive. But when a man is down and you 
are face to face with his armies, it is only a melancholy 
reminder of a warning that had been neglected, of wise 
counsels that had been set aside in contempt. “What has 
happened is the very thing that I predicted. You were then 
iiu’aiuated, were proud and would not listen to me. Great 
p/fople would have kept you back from this fatal course if 
only you had listened. You have now reaped the bitter fruit 
of it all.'’ 

At first Vibhishana thought that it was his duty as the 
only surviving kinsman of the deceased to perform the 
obsequies himself. So he requests Rama to allow him to 
sot fire to the remains of his brother. “Here is my brother 
who was in life a mighty person characterised by great 
qualities of bounty, valour and strength. To beggars he gave 
freely. What luxuries has he not enjoyed? Servants and 
attendants he had to look after him. To his friends and 
associates he gave in abundance of his wealth. To those who 
were his enemies he has been a terror and a scourge. Besides 
all this he was a man who performed great austerities, and 
knew how to perform all the rites prescribed. Pray let me 
do what to his corpse has now to be done.^^ Rama thus being 
requested by Vibhishana, says, “Death pays all debts. All 
enmities cease at death. Nobody should carry hatred beyond 
the grave. Why should we hate Havana any more? Our 
object has been attained. You and I have become one by a 
sacred alliance, and therefore what he is to you, he is to me, 
an elder brother. I am also both entitled and under an 
obligation to perform the obsequies. If you do not do them, 
I shall do them.*^ 

I come to another thing which seems to be much more 
tender and is somewhat out of the way. I bring this to your 
notice as it is somewhat characteristic of the style of our 
great commentators.* 

11 VI. 112. 26 

The commejitator says, “Havana cannot do me any harm now. 
He carried away my wife and he killed my dear friend 

* Lect. VIII at p. 108 above. 
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Jatayu, but now he can do me no harm. Now it serms as- 
if Rama reminds himself that once before when Vibhishana 
had not yet been accepted, he had* said, 

l VI. 18. 35 

“Suppc>sing it were Ravana himself come to me, I would 
take bon all right. Do you think I used those words lightly? 
I really wished in my heart of hearts that Ravana should 
come to me and I should accept him and forgive him. I 
intended to do him some good hut he was rib^:tuiate. The 
perversity of his nature triumphed. So he cried out 

n w vi. 36. ii 

‘I may break in two, but I won’t bend to anybody. It may 
be that it is a vice in me, but it is inborn. Who can change 
his own nature?’ ” It siruck me that I should mention this 
to you, as it is in accordance with the great atlbude which 
Rama’s nature had reached. If he had used the.se words 
in the sense that I have now described, there would have 
bOen nothing unusual about it. It would be Sri Rama all 
over. Unfortunately, a little later Vibhishana is visited by 
a compunction. You have heard me refer to a belief, amongst 
people,* a belief which is now prevalent as strongly as before^ 
contrary, however, to our usual practice and the Sastras,. 
that however dear a man may be to you by ties of blood, 
you need not do him any samskara, you need not observe 
pollution. We say to our people when we are angry, ‘You 
need not even bathe if I die.’ And a man, who is angry, 
says, T am going to drink milk when I hear you are dead.’ 
We have also seen Bharata say to Rama, “No doubt I per¬ 
formed the obsequies to our father, being on the spot. But 
father’s soul would not have been so pleased, and all those 
rites would not have bpen so effective as if you had been 
there. They say that obsequies are most efRcacknis only 
when performed by the dear ones. Father died thinking of 
you, unable to bear the grief of your separation. Your 
performance of the last rites would really help the departed 

♦Loct. XIII at p. 193 above. 
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one/^ That sort of grief oppresses Vibhishana at the moment. 
He now remembers how they hated each other and asks 
himself whether it would be right for him to do the last 
rites to his brother. Would it be any good? He says, “He 
was a very bad man and there was no end to his wickedness. 
How many good women has he ruined in his life! The man 
delighted in doing wicked things to people. He had the shape 
of my brother, but was my enemy. If I do not do these 
rites, people may now say I am a wicked, heartless man. 
But when they have first passed judgment against me as a 
miscreant, as one who failed his brother even after death, 
when they themselves remember how many wickednesses my 
brother has been responsible for, how many women he has 
outraged, they will say Vibhishana was right. But you may 
remember how Rama counsels against it.’^ He reminds him 
of the greatness of his brother, of his austerities, of how by 
the might of his sword he warred against the very gods and 
overcame them all. He did it all by virtue of his great 
austerities, by means of which he obtained tremendous boons 
from the gods. Great things stood to his credit. 

I have tried to review Vibhishana’s deeds in order to 
show that there is nothing in them which may appear to be 
selfish or low, nothing mean or poor about him. The charge 
was brought against him that he betrayed his kinsmen, proved 
false to those who had brought him up and allowed him to 
grow in strength. That charge is brought, I think, through 
a failure to distinguish between great things and greater 
things. There are things in the world much greater than 
fidelity to your kinsmen. We do not, we cannot, praise a 
judge who gives judgment from a court of law in favour 
of his kinsmen, simply because he is a kinsman. On the 
other hand, we praise kings who have punished their sons 
because they were guilty. And yet, when we judge Vibhi¬ 
shana, why should we say he ought to have stood by his 
brother, however inimical he was to humanity? The sooner 
we dismiss it and restore Vibhishana to his place among the 
chiranjivis.f the better for us all. 

* Lect. V at pp. 63-4 above. 

fThis is in keeping with Kalidasa, according to whom Vibhishana 
has a secure place as one of the two monumental columns of the 
Ramayana, the other being Hanuman, ( ^ Raghuvamsa, 

XV. 103. 
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HANUMAN 

Many things in his character attract one. I do not 
wonder that people yield their hearts so thoroughly to him. 
He was great nearly in every sense of the word. And if 
we take the deeds performed by him and put them in a heap, 

I doubt whether the heap that stands to the credit of any 
other character would come up to it in mere bulk. He per¬ 
formed great deeds of valour, of physical strength which 
no other living creature of the time could have performed. 
Deeds which required the greatest strength, the greatest will 
power, fell to his lot and he performed them with admirable 
thoroughness and execution. Yes, nobody was as great as 
Hanuman through the whole pages of the poem if we except 
Rama and, in a contrary sense, Havana himself. As in the 
case of Rama, I propose to deal with some points in Hanu- 
man’s story which may seem to take away from his greatness, 
and having dealt with them at what I consider to be adequate 
length, I shall then proceed to the deeds that stand to his 
credit and try to show that they were done on the highest 
level of devotion, rectitude and sense of duty. Superlatives 
crowd round Hanuman, as you contemplate him. He is the 
strongest person in the poem, not even inferior to Vali or 
Kumbhakarna, the character who was most devoted to Rama 
and allowed no man to come near him in his love for Rama 
and his desire to perform all the things, whether he ordered 
them or not, which would have brought him good. Wise, 
moderate in counsel, always ready to see things while yet 
they are only coming, few can approach Hanuman in sheer 
greatness, in weight of achievement. Nevertheless, mistake 
me not, and mistake not Valmiki for whom I wish to say a 
word. Fancy my impudence! Excuse me, because there is 
no use being indiscriminate. We must take account of the 
good and things that are not really so good. When I des¬ 
cribed Rama to you, I ventured to say in how many ways 
he was like any other human being, in how many ways he 
showed his own nature as being on a level with ours and 
yet how he triumphed* over it all and mounted up to the 
highest peaks of virtue and righteousness. We seem near 
to Rama when we contemplate his weakness, and we look 
up to him as an example, as an inspiration, as an uplifting 
force, when we see how, putting this weakness down, he 
hfted up his own nature until it came to divinity, so much 
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SO that we now do not distinguish him from the celestials. 
That is thie virtue of character. Valmiki, in my opinion, has 
realised this point. So indeed in the case of Hanuman. 
.Hanuman belonged to the Vanara race, somewhat inferior 
i:o the Naras. It is therefore from the nature of a monkey 
that Hanuman has risen. Your appreciation of his greatness 
will be enhanced when you remember the fact that by nature, 
by constitution, he was a monkey. We associate certain 
qualities with that race. Well, Hanuman had them, and more 
than once in the pages of Valmiki he shows how even when he 
became a great person, a great ally and a great friend of 
Rama, an unrivalled performer of gJorious deeds, there were 
traces, now and then to be seen of his humble origin. There 
is nothing wrong about them. We stand as God made us 
and allowed us to grow. 

It would appear that when he was still young, Hanuman 
tried his strength against the sun himself. The sun-god 
struck him and he fell down on a hill and his left cheek was 
run in, so that he was called Hanuman. Then having been 
blessed with different boons by the gods on account of his 
father's advocacy, amongst them immunity from death by 
reason of astra or sastra, he was, even while a child, gifted 
with strength to such an extent that he would go to the her¬ 
mitages of Rishis and there mar the performance of their 
yagas. He would throw the havis about, and although his 
father and mother came and begged him, he continued to 
perform these boyish tricks. The Rishis, knowing how 
greatly favoured he was in the celestial world, bore it all for 
a long time. But Hanuman took advantage of their goodness. 
When he became intolerable, they threw on him a disability, 
viz.y that he would not remember his strength until some¬ 
body reminded him. At the right moment when his strength 
should be brought into play, he would forget it, and if the 
thing was of supreme importance and must be done, some¬ 
body should come and goad him. 

The question is asked by Rama himself when Agastya 
was conversing with him. Rama ai^ked him, “I have heard 
it said that Hanuman was greater than Vali and Sugriva. Why, 
then, when he was on the side of Sugriva, did he not use 
his superior strength and finish Vali? This might have been 
done long ago.” Then Agastya tells the story of how Hanu- 
man did not know his strength. But it is not a perfectly 
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satisfactory answer. Did not Sugriva know it? Why did he not 
praise him? From boyhood they were great friends, as fire 
and wind. It is only through this disability imposed on him 
that he did not remember his strength. When Vali and Sugriva 
fell out and became enemies, the reason why Hanuman did 
not show his full strength and kill Vali was that he did not 
know that he was the greater of the two. Sugriva did not 
know it and Hanuman did not know it. Hanuman had this 
failure of memory. Nowadays we call it amnesia. Usually we 
forget words and names. The poem refers only to the failure 
of Hanuman with regard to the failure to remember his 
strength. But there are three or four other things where 
that weakness seems to have come upon him. I have no 
doubt in my mind that the poet means them to be so under¬ 
stood. I dare not lay it down as a proposition beyond doubt. 
I only know in my heart that in several other instances 
Hanuinan’s weakness seems to show itself. One comes to 
my mind in prominence. That is about this very matter. 
When Vali, incensed with his brother’s misconduct, drove 
him from pillar to post, from country to country, all through 
the world and chased him about, Sugriva was followed by 
four of his ministers, Hanuman, Nala Nila and Tara, Vali, 
with his enormous strength, able to jump from one ocean 
to another, was not able to overtake him. Sugriva says 
that he came to know the whole geography in such detail 
during this flight. Then it would appear that suddenly 
Hanuman remembered something that he might have 
remembered long ago and saved all this trouble. He 
remembered that there was a hill ju.st opposite Kishkindha, 
Risyamuka by name, where, owing to a curse of a certain 
Rishi, Vali or anybody sent by him would have his head 
burst into a thousand pieces if he ventured. Hanuman 
forgot this at first. Sugriva says to Rama that fortunately 
Hanuman remembered it and saved them all. 

There was another occasion when he failed. You 
remember how when we studied the character of Laksh- 
mana,* we came upon the scene where Tara speaks to 
Lakshmana and says to him, “Do not be so angry. My 
husband is a good man, and true to his friends. He will 
sacrifice me, Kishkindha, and anything to please you and 
your brother.” Having brought down Lakshmana's anger, 

* Lect. IV at pp. 51-52 above. 
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she then says to him, “My husband has not neglected his duty* 
He has already given the order for the monkeys to assemble.’^ 
When Lakshmana heard that, he felt that he had spoken in 
haste, and he afterwards showed that he had been rather 
hasty in reprimanding Sugriva, When Sugriva gave the 
original order for his innumerable hosts to assemble on the 
fifteenth day, Hanuman was asked to see that nothing went 
wrong. Having devolved the burden of these duties on 
Hanuman and having placed the entire responsibility on him, 
Sugriva left for the inner apartments.When the angry 
Lakshmana came to the gate and there was great consterna¬ 
tion, Sugriva protests to Hanuman that he had done this 
before. Hanuman says, mounting on a high platform and 
speaking of moral duty and so on, “The time for work has 
come, and that you are careless is clear. Rama has no doubt 
sent harsh words, but you have brought them on yourself. 
Fold your hands in humble homage, and beg of Rama to 
excuse you, as a wife would stand within the limits set by 
the husband.” Hanuman forgot that Sugriva had done his 
duty, and he forgot the further fact that he himself was the 
guilty party. If more was not done, the blame rested on 
Hanuman. What would a faithful servant have done? He 
ought to have said, “Do not be angry with Sugriva. I am 
to blame.” Hanuman should have gone forward to make 
this disclosure, which he did not. On the other hand he 
seconded Lakshmana against his own master. What could this 
be due to? It may be said that his love of Rama and Laksh¬ 
mana was so great that when they become angry, he took 
their side and chid his own master. Another explanation 
is that he showed the common weakness of our servants who, 
when the master is angry, become angrier. Neither of these 
theories would do. It appears to me that the poet meant 
to show that this was one of the forms in which the curse 
of the Rishis manifested itself. 

Another forgetfulness on his part, also very very 
important, is when Vali was killed and Tara came to the field 
of battle and cried. Curiously enough, Vali had not actually 
expired at the time; he lay seemingly dead. Hanuman came 
there, not only brave and strong, but wise beyond mortal 
men's capacity, diplomatic to the very point of the great 


• Lect. XIV at p. 213 above. 
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ambassadors, clever in speech. Nevertheless, when he came 
to see Tara with Vali’s body on her lap, he did not notice 
that life was not extinct, perhaps not due to forgetfulness, 
but to insufficient observation (all these things are only 
various manifestations of that original curse). He tells Tara, 
“There is no use crying any more. Vali has gone to pay 
his last debt, where great heroes go. There are things to 
do hereafter. Think of them. One of them is the crowning 
of your son Angada. You must see him on the great throne 
of Kishkindha and rejoice as the mother of the future king.’’ 
Remember that Hanuman at the very moment he set his eyes 
on Rama and Lakshmana, was scheming for Sugriva succeed¬ 
ing Vali. His nobler instinct leads him to think of Angada 
as the natural heir. 

ft I 
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?rTftcr^f% 11 IV. 21. 8, 9,11 

“Give these monkeys the proper orders. Get control over 
Angada. Have Vali cremated and then see your son anoint¬ 
ed, and when you observe him seated on the throne, you 
will rejoice, and forget Vali’s death.” Do you think that 
these words could have been used by Sugriva’s strongest ally, 
if that ally had been in his proper senses? This was another 
case where a strange lapse of memory occurred. Tara, how¬ 
ever, was wise and prudent. She excelled Hanuman even 
in the power of diplomacy. She says to Hanuman, “I do 
not take your word at its proper value. Angada is nothing 
to me and seeing him on the throne is no concern to me. 
Besides, when Vali has passed away, Sugriva succeeds to his 
authority. Over me, over this kingdom, and over the fortunes 
of Angada himself Sugriva presides.” She firmly rejects 
Hanuman’s advice. This is another case where Hanuman’s 
diplomacy met with a complete failure. Tara goes on, “The 
mere touch of this corpse is enough to me. It outweighs 
in satisfaction a hundred Angadas. I am not mistress of this 
kingdom or of Angada.” There is a whole sarga in which 
H—17 
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Sugriva himself sets up a wail after Vali’s death. There is 
a ring of sincerity all through it, which shows that Sugriva 
was really stricken with remorse when he thought how great, 
hew powerful, how good on the whole his brother had been 
and how unfaithful had been his own conduct towards him. 
He blames himself, curses himself and says: “I have done 
such wrong and do not deserve to live. I am going to burn 
mysejf to death. But since you, Rama, have got a service 
you expect me to do, Angada will perform that service for 
you. Let me pass away.” You cannot believe that Sugriva 
was speaking merely in a paroxysm of sorrow at the moment. 
It comes straight from the heart. When Rama saw what he 
had done, when he saw the grief of Tara and the grief of 
Sugriva, and how all the monkeys had fled from the scene in 
utter desolation and grief, Rama himself was affected. The 
force of the strange deed performed in the guise of an exploit 
in war came upon him. Why should we not think that Hanu- 
man too was stricken with remorse, and thought that the 
proper expiation was to pass the crown on to the lawful heir? 
I wish to ask how it is possible to explain Hanuman’s extra¬ 
ordinary behaviour if he did not do it under the influence 
of the curse of the Rishis. His natural feeling overcame him, 
and at the moment he spoke as any observer on the spot 
would have spoken and not like Hanuman who had been 
Sugriva’s ally from the beginning and ran through the world 
over and over again with him. But there is no harm in sup¬ 
posing that at the moment he really was under the influence 
of the natural feelings createcJ by the extraordinary occasion, 
like Sugriva and Rama. There is no more explanation of this 
matter in the text, and there is nothing which contradicts this 
view. I venture to think that the poet intends us to interpret 
his text in this fashion. I do no dishonour either to the poet 
or to Hanuman. His greatness is not affected. And from the 
instances of this disability brought forward, you will perhaps 
think that there is something in it after all. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have a slight fear that when last time I referred to the 
incidents of forgetfulness on Hanuman’s part, with regard to 
Sita’s matter, some students of the poem might have thought 
that I was straining the language of the poet too far. To put 
things beyond doubt, I propose to read a few other slokas 
in the same context. You may remember my contention was 
that Sugriva had done his duty when Lakshmana thundered 
at the gate. His great mistake was that he indulged in an 
orgy of sensual enjoyment greatly to the annoyance and vexa¬ 
tion of his famous ally. It was an act of the greatest imprud¬ 
ence on his part, apart from the self-indulgent aspect, but he 
had taken great care that the matter he had undertaken should 
be put through. This was made clear by his wife Tara when 
she defended her husband against the incensed Lakshmana. 
I told you then, as a specimen of her skill in advocacy, that 
she began by admitting Sugriva’s fault and having tried to 
make a plea on that footing, subsequently showed that he 
was not at fault at all and that therefore the whole case 
against him fell to the ground. Here is the comment by 
Govindaraja on the subject: 

IV. 35. • 10-11 


Later, Sugriva in the presence of Lakshmana, gives a second 
instruction to Hanuman. 

irw ir TRT ^ W5RT: I 

gr?!. 3 ^ II 

11 IV. 37. 10-12 

This time, instead of fixing fifteen days as the time of arrival 
and assembly, Sugriva reduces the period to ten days, and he 


♦ 9-8-*44. 
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gives the order to Hanuman to see that everybody comes 
within the specified time. It is Hanuman to whom again this 
order is directed. “Let the several couriers whom I sent 
before be instructed to make haste. Give them further orders 
that more haste is required.” The note now is, Stlw- 

This second order which shortens the period is made to show 
to Lakshmana beyond a shadow of doubt that he had already 
taken the necessary action in the matter, so that it is a case 
on the part of Hanuman of forgetfulness which it ia difficult to 
explain. Having received two orders in the matter and having 
had the responsibility thrown upon him, for him to speak on 
behalf of Lakshmana as though Sugriva had really been at 
fault was a lapse which it is impossible to explain in the case 
of Hanuman, except on the supposition that that disease of 
amnesia had for the moment affected him. 

Now I have to come to another case of forgetfulness which, 
however, did not lead to much harm. This is a famous incident 
where the poet calls it forgetfulness expressly. I need not 
therefore be at special pains to establish this point. This is in 
Sarga 102 of the Yuddhakanda. You remember how when 
Havana bad hurled his unerring spear at Lakshmana and it 
got struck in his chest, Lakshmana lost consciousness and fell 
prone on the ground, causing the most intense grief to all the 
army and especially to his brother, who thought of desperate 
things in his sorrow. Then the old monkey, Sushena, whom 
I described as the second Jambavan, who seems to have 
known something of medicine, remembers the famous curative 
herbs on the Sanjivani hill and bids Hanuman repeat his feat 
which I shall describe in the proper place later. The direc¬ 
tion is that particular herbs specified by Sushena and 
described by him, so that a man who had once seen them may 
at once recognise them, should be brought. Hanuman does 
the leap without any trouble, but when he searches on the 
hill-top he forgets the exact description, and hunting about the 
place, finds that he is unable to identify the herbs, and he 
tries to recollect. The poet describes the scene in five or six 
slokas, Hanuman says, ‘‘What shall I do now? I have for¬ 
gotten the very thing for which I have come here. Shall I 
jump over, ask Sushena and, receiving instructions, come 
back?” Then he remembers that on a former occasion he 
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lifted the whole hill and carried it away. It is Sushena’s 
business to find the particular herb. So he shakes the hill 
and it comes off. With it he comes over, Sushena takes the 
herb and, having extracted the juice, applies it to Lakshmana’s 
nostrils. Then Lakshmana revives. Curiously enough on this 
occasion the poet does not say that Hanuman took the hill-top 
back to its proper place, apparently because he himself forgot. 

Then there are two other points, not so important nor 
having any particular significance in the story, but which I 
think are intended by the poet to be other specimens of Hanu- 
man^s forgetfulness. I will just put them to you, to complete 
the picture. You may remember that when I described 
Bharata’s character to you, I said that, like any ordinary 
person Rama was seized with some little misgiving at the last 
moment that his brother might have acquired a sort of exces¬ 
sive fondness for the pomp and circumstance of kingship and 
therefore he sent Hanuman in advance to find out how things 
stood. Hanuman was to come back when Rama had gone a 
little way on the journey to Ayodhya and to report exactly 
how the land lay.* The fact is that Hanuman does not return 
at all to the place where he was told to come. He stayed with 
Bharata and came along with Bharata so that there was no 
time for any confidential talk. He was to watch Bharata and 
on* narrating the story, observe carefully how he reacted to 
it, whether he showed an impatience, and how he was inclined 
to Rama. Why did Hanuman not return? The question has 
occurred to those who have dealt with the poem before. When 
he was expressly told that before Rama had gone far he should 
return from Bharata why did he not do so? He was not a 
servant who could disobey orders. My theory is that on seeing 
Bharata and narrating the story, his mind was full with other 
thoughts. He probably saw many things, and some thing 
about Bharata might have attracted him, thus dismissing that 
duty of his from the centre of his mind. This, however, is in 
accordance with what we have known to be Hanuman’s weak¬ 
ness. I am afraid, however, I ■ must add that the great com¬ 
mentator whom we usually follow has on this occasion taken 
a line which I am unable to follow. He puts upon the text 
a meaning it cannot bear. When he says that Hanuman had 
no absolute order to return and make a report, that he had 
to observe Bharata and his attitude from two alternative 

♦ Lect. VIII, p. 106 above, VI. 128. 12-17. 
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standpoints and that he was to come and make a report only 
if one of the alternatives was true. This only shows his great 
anxiety to show that Hanuman was not guilty of any lapse. 
He puts this strange meaning on the words of Rama. Instead 
of Hanuman having to observe whether in Bharata a desire 
to be king himself had found a place, instead of that being 
the obvious meaning, Govindaraja says that Rama meant 
“When I go there and meet Bharata, it is my intention to offer 
the kingdom and ask him to be king. He may take it or not. 
I do not know whether, when I make a voluntary offer to 
Bharata, he will accept it gladly or whether he will refuse it. 
If he refuses the offer, do not come back. If, however, he 
intends to accept it, come and tell me.’’ This is how he inter¬ 
prets the words. But it is unnatural and we have no alter¬ 
native but to reject this interpretation. After all, Hanuman’s 
defence is clear,' that he simply forgot in the excitement of the 
moment and met the brother, of whom he must have heard so 
much. 

Another thing is perhaps more easy to explain. I notice 
it every time I read the poem. When he met Bharata, Hanu¬ 
man gave him a plain narrative of all the things that happened 
after Rama, Sita and Lakshmana parted from Bharata. 
Bharata wanted to know everything in detail. The story is 
given as Hanuman told it. There is one very significant 
omission in the story which is difficult to understand; and the 
omission is the fire ordeal to which, after Havana’s destruction, 
poor Sita was subjected. I think it is very significant that 
a very important matter on which so much turns should be 
omitted. Why did Hanuman forget to mention that? Was it 
a case of mere forgetfulness? Perhaps he did not like to tell 
Bharata what must have started in Bharata’s mind a thought 
not favourable to his brother. In that case we must say that 
Hanuman was very tender to Bharata, that this shocking story 
need not reach his ears. Generally we all make that mistake. 
Nevertheless, the usual practice is for us, instead of making 
a clean breast of the affair, to go on •’as if nothing had taken 
place until it is discovered. We do not like to tell unpleasant 
things, until they become terribly unpleasant and reveal them¬ 
selves. If so, it is only just an ordinary weakness that 
prevents people from telling the whole of a story. 

Now, about Hanuman I have dealt with what I consider 
to be cases, of more or less intense forgetfulness. But there 
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are some other things that I may mention. I have already 
referred to two of his conspicuous failures. Hstnuman's 
ability and his diplomacy and his power of presenting a case 
to people were all acknowledged. Nevertheless, we had occa¬ 
sion to see that on two important matters he met with failure. 
One is when he tried to get Tara to countenance Angada's 
coronation. You remember my reading certain slokas in 
which he expressly bade her to sit up, console herself and look 
after Angada, made king. I went about finding out from otheK 
sargas how on the same occasion, the same event impressed 
Sugriva and others, how they all felt perhaps that a terrible 
blimder had been committed amounting almost to a crime, 
and that therefore something should be done to upset the 
consequences which might follow; and the most important of 
the consequences was certainly the question of succession to 
Vali. It occurs to him that Sugriva was genuine when he 
desired that he should not be king after his brother. I read 
to you also a sloka in which, after seeing these scenes of sorrow 
with his own eyes, Rama himself felt that there was something 
in the atmosphere of the consequence of a mistake. He cried 
with tears streaming from his eyes, like the others, and for a 
moment was speechless. If that was the case, I argued that 
Hanuman might have felt that after Vali, not Sugriva but 
Angada should succeed, and he therefore mentioned the matter 
to Tara. But notwithstanding the overpowering grief of the 
lady, her head was tightly screwed on her shoulders. She does 
not seem to have lost her head at all. She says, ‘‘That will 
not do. In our case, after Vali Sugriva takes everything. (I 
suppose she meant the kingdom and herself too). He is the 
lord of the kingdom. Therefore he disposes of Angada, not 
I.’’ What an extraordinarily able woman! I once called her 
the ancient Portia. 

Another failure of his, also conspicuous, was when he 
tried to turn Angada away from his resolution of remaining 
behind when the month that had been given had expired, and 
Hanuman and everybody had failed and they had spent a little 
guilty time in Svayamprabha’s cave enjoying the fruits and 
the roots and everything that was to be found there. When 
they came out, they had all incurred the death penalty pres¬ 
cribed by Sugriva. Then Tara, uncle of Angada, had suggested 
that they might all stay behind, once more enter Svayam- 
prabha’s cave and enjoy the luxuries there. Hanuman read 
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in it something serious. He said to himself, “If Angada stays 
behind and a great many monkeys behind him, what is there 
to prevent him from becoming king of this part? Sugriva’s 
kingdom will be partitioned, and it is just likely that Angada 
may become a source of danger to Sugriva.^^ So he uses all 
his diplomatic skill and tells Angada that he had better go 
home. “I have known Sugriva all the time” he says, “He 
won’t do you any harm.” Then he adds very skilfully, “Do 
not trust these monkeys. They are after all monkeys. They 
won’t remain faithful to you. Have they not got wives and 
children at home?” Of course Angada does not listen to him 
at all. He says, “On the other hand, I know how my uncle 
is disposed towards me. He remembers that I am Vali’s son. 
Besides, he never made me yuvaraja. He could not help it.” 
Tliis then is another case in which in spite of his great skill 
in diplomacy, Hanuman failed in argument, and against this 
chip of an Angada. This is all from Kishkindhakanda. 

I now proceed to the next kanda. I am only mentioning 
instances where the reputed skill of this great person failed. 
When he was talking to Sita, she, in her tender, pathetic style 
which draws cears from the reader, tells him everything she 
had to go through and occasionally expressed her misgivings 
whether she was right to live and cause anxiety to the great 
brothers, whether it would not be best for her to take her 
life and save trouble to so many. “How are my husband and 
his brother to cross the sea?” she asks, “and how could the 
monkey army come over to my succour?” Hanuman could no 
longer bear it. He had ventured to say to her, “Why do you 
suffer so much? I am here, strong, mighty, powerful. As I 
came over, so I* can go over. You are such a light creature, 
and if you get on my back, the next instant you will be with 
your husband. Dismiss all this trouble and anxiety and 
sorrow. It is very easy to me.” Remember that at that 
moment he was only of the size of a cat. He had searched 
the whole of Lanka for her, and, unwilling to be detected by 
any person, he had reduced himself to that very small size. 
When he spoke to her offering to take her on his back, it 
seemed ridiculous to her. Being a nice lady, she gently 
laughed at him. 

^ JTt I 

^ I V. 37. 31-32 
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Then, having made that jocular remark, she could not help 
saying, “I am afraid you are what you appear to be.” 

. ^ II V. 37. 31 

Hanuman felt a little piqued. He felt that for the first time 
he was insulted grossly. He says to himself, “I must show 
her that I am not this pitiable little cat.’' And to induce trust 
in her, to produce the feeling that he was not professing to 
be strong and powerful while he was really not so, he began 
to swell and assume his real form. “What do you take me 
to be?” he says. “You think you cannot trust your slender 
body to me. I am strong enough to uproot the whole of 
this Lanka, take all the hills in it, and the men and women 
upon it, everybody including Havana, and put them across the 
sea.” That of course was a little exaggeration on his part. 
I must tell you that exactly as in modern days, when any 
person becomes a warrior and steps on the field of battle, he 
does not know how exactly he could be within the limits of 
truth; not that warriors mean a word of it, not that the other 
party ascribes any meaning to any of it. In order to excite 
themselves to the fight, they have got to say some absurd 
things, to claim that they were all-powerful, that they were 
engines of mighty destruction, and that they could bring the 
enemy down to grief. Hanuman had no enemies, but he had 
some critics. Therefore, he exaggerated a bit. Sita could 
not then say he was merely a monkey. She saw how powerful 
he was. Then she brought forward another argument, being 
very clever like most ladies. She says, “If you take me across, 
all these Rakshasas will follow you. While you are over the 
water, you will have to fight. It is a crazy bit of thing. You 
may be beaten by these Rakshasas. All war is uncertain— 
most extraordinary how a woman can make a generalisation 
about war generally. Even if you can carry me and still 
elude the pursuers, it is not proper for me, knowingly and 
wilfully, i.e., with the exercise of my will, to touch any person 
other than my husband. It will not do for me. You may ask 
me, ‘Did not Havana touch you?’ Yes, he did. But I was not 
then mistress of myself. • He laid violent hands on me. Now 
you ask me of my own accord to sit on your back. It is a very 
different thing. After all, is it worthy of my husband that, 
having lost me to Havana in that way, he should allow me to 
be taken back to him by the back-door? He ought to come 
here, destroy Havana and his family, and show to the world 
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that nobody dare insult Rama’s greatness or glory with impu¬ 
nity. It is then that my rescue should follow. You want to 
take me merely in the same way as Havana brought me here. 
That alone will do him full honour if he should come here, 
destroy his enemy, especially Havana, and then take me back 
home in triumph.” Hanuman was then convinced that these 
things did not strike his intelligence at first. He said, ‘‘You 
have spoken as the wife of Rama should speak. I admire you 
and approve of you. It is true that you have some misgivings 
that I am likely to be assailed by the enemies. Is there another 
woman in this world who, having been brought to this very 
extremity of danger, would say, T am not going with you, but 
would wait for the proper, delayed but honourable rescue?^ 
You have spoken in such a way that Rama would be delighted 
and would be proud of you. Trust me, I will narrate every 
detail to him. I will recite to him every word, exactly as 
it came from you. It is not a desire that I should violate 
your feeling, that I should have the honour of having touched 
the body of a most illustrious person. I wanted to do Rama 
what would please him, my heart being tender with friend¬ 
ship for him. Lanka is separated from the mainland by a 
broad piece of water, and it is a very strongly defended fort, 
and I can assure you that it is a very difficult place to 
besiege. I know my strength, and that is why I made the 
offer. Do not think I had any other motive. If you do not 
like to be carried this way, give me some token, so that I may 
convince your husband that I have seen and conversed with 
you.” This was another matter in which Hanuman failed, 
but was in the end glad to have failed for Sita convinced 
him that that was the right coiurse. 

We now come to the end of the poem. After Havana 
had been killed and when Vibhishana had been crowned and 
business was over, in great triumph Rama sent Hanuman 
to inform Sita that she was no longer a prisoner, that Vibhi¬ 
shana was now king of Lanka and that therefore she was 
now a free lady. Hanuman takes this news doubly exultant, 
teUs her so exultantly that even Sita who is accustomed to 
his speech is somewhat taken aback. She says to herself, 
“This Hanuman is a great talker.” “Of all the persons I 
have known, you are the only one who can speak like this”, 
says Sita in her joy at receiving the news for which she has 
been living with all her heart. What a beautiful tribute to 
receive from Sita! What would not other persons have 
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given to get this praise from her? We shall not envy Hanu- 
man. As the great Bacon says, *envy is a feeling that we 
cherish only towards those who are more or less like us. Tell 
me whether anyone feels envy of the Emperor of England, 
or of Roosevelt. Having received this great tribute, so great 
that the like of it had not been pronounced about any person, 
his heart is filled with pride and joy, and he is very thankful 
to Sita. What does he oifer? Perhaps some of you will say, 
there is some mistake here. ‘‘These Rakshasis, who are terri¬ 
ble women, who have been all these days frightening you and 
speaking ill of you and threatening you, what would you 
advise me to do? I will wreak my will on them. I desire to 
beat them in as many ways as I can. This is the boon I ask 
of you in return for that praise I received.^^ I consider that 
Hanuman fell a great deal below his own level, much below 
his own standard of propriety, when he offered to exercise not 
merely his physical strength but his teeth and his nails. His 
anger was so great, his blood boiled to such an extent when 
he saw the tormentors of the lady of his ideal. When 
he saw them, his worst feelings were excited. I almost think 
that Hanuman used those harsh, unworthy words and ex¬ 
pressed these very bad sentences in order that Sita’s best 
nature may be roused in the answer that she gave him. It 
is one of the noblest pieces.f No plea of forgiveness, tolerance 
or general benevolence would reach such a great height as the 
words that she spoke. Sita would not hear of it. She said, 
“What could these poor women do? They did the bidding of 
their master.^’ How ready to forgive! I suppose Hanuman 
was suddently stricken with a returning sense of propriety. 
Suddenly he dropped his Kapitva. These words struck the 
right chord in him. He thought that the best thing was to 
run away. 

I should take leave of this scene and this point. But I 
should relate two other scenes which are similar and to which 
naturally this takes the reader back. When Sita was bemoaning 
her lot and asking herself whether there was no escape for her, 
Trijata was there, and* she narrated at that time a beautiful 
dream of hers, in which she had seen Ravana and Kumbha- 
karna and their wicked lot in the extremity of shame and 

♦ “Envy is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self; and 
where there is no comparison, no Envy^ and therefore kings are not 
envied but by kings.” Bacon : “OF ENVY” 

tFor a translation of the passage see Lect. XXVII below. 
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danger, and Rama and Lakshmana borne on mighty elephants, 
and she saw Sita amongst them, restored to her glory and 
taking the place that was her due. She says, “This dream of 
mine is going to be fulfilled. You wicked Rakshasis that 
torment her now, you may have to bear the vengeance of 
Rama when he hears of the way you have behaved to her. 
Fall at Sita^s feet now and make sure of her forgiveness.” 
Trijata had already spoken to the Rakshasis, and Sita heard 
it. Hanuman also heard it. When, later on, Hanuman comes 
and offers to inflict these torments and Sita forbids him, we 
are reminded of this former scene of Trijata’s dream. I 
almost think that the poet meant us to connect the two. The 
dreams of good persons come true, though may be not in every 
particular. Dreams are meant to indicate coming events. In 
this case I have little doubt that the poet meant us to connect 
these two scenes together in our minds and to produce in us 
the feeling that this second scene was no doubt the unconscious 
reproduction by Sita and Hanuman of something that they had 
heard on a former occasion, but of which the precise outline 
and details they had lost. 

There are one or two things which I wish to say in this 
connection. They should not detract from the greatness that 
is Hanuman’s. How great he was, how great his achieve¬ 
ments were, it is impossible to measure by ordinary standards. 
I have said before that if anything requiring extraordinary 
physical strength had to be done, something impossible for 
others. Hanuman did it. We have got to consider some of 
the very great exploits that stand to his credit. I may con¬ 
sider Hanuman in a big way. I assemble his forgetfulness 
together, his failures and his other weaknesses together, and 
I assemble his great exploits. When I have dealt with these, 
I still have left to deal with one of the greatest things in the 
life of Hanuman; and that is the way in which he went 
through scenes of great tenderness and came out of all of 
them with credit to himself. I shall therefore conclude my 
talk on Hanuman with reading a number of extracts from 
the Sundara Kanda. It makes one proud to think that the 
poet has conceived the character of Hanuman in that great 
style and executed it also in grand style. Some may say that 
the poet has exaggerated Hanuman’s character. But we are 
concerned not with the greatness and size of the thing, but 
the spirit in which they were done. 
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Sisters and Brothers, 

Our subject today is the exploits of Hanuman. They 
were many, as well as great, and, for a wonder, they began 
with Hanuman when he came into the world. He himself 
describes to Sita, in order to assure her of his bona fides, his 
origin, apparently wishing to show how he looked like a 
monkey, while he called himself the son of Vayu. His origin 
was somewhat peculiar. His father was a monkey named 
Kesari. He was the king of a small state on a hill called 
Sumeru. Once it would appear that at the sacred bathing 
ghat the pilgrims were molested by an asura called Sambara- 
sura. In order to kill him they deputed this Kesari. He 
was absent for a short time for that purpose from his home, 
and during his absence Hanuman was conceived and came 
into existence. His wife had been born a monkey because 
of a curse, but once she was a beautiful maiden; and remem¬ 
bering that existence of hers, she put on the appearance of a 
woman and went about in the gardens near her place. She 
was so ravishingly beautiful that God Vayu took a fancy for 
lier and, displacing her clothes, touched her all over. She 
became very angry and looked about. Vayu answered her, 
“Do not be annoyed. I am not going to do anything wrong 
to you. Your husband Kesari has done a great service to 
celestial beings, and to reward him, I am going to bestow a 
child on you who shall be famous in the three worlds and 
perform miraculous deeds.” So, in a neighbouring cave she 
was brought to bed of a miraculous child. That child had 
great hunger, ravaging hunger. There being nothing by way 
of fruits, he just looked up and saw Surya, a beautiful red 
fruit as he struck the baby to be. Then the story goes on, 
narrated in two different ways in the Ramayana itself, once 
in great detail, another time in somewhat of a summary. 
Jambavan, wishing to induce Hanuman to undertake the 
great leap across the water, tells him of the story in the 
Kishkindha Kanda. It is a nice piece for Hanupnan to be 
reminded of what he did when he was but a baby. He had to 
be reminded because at the moment he was wanted, he was 


♦ 16-8-^44. 
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in a fit of great depression and sat by himself. He was pro¬ 
bably chewing the cud of his disappointing talk to Angada 
who had foiled him and also put him down with a high hand. 
So Hanuman sat away from the rest of the monkeys. Angada 
held a council to find out whether anyone would be strong 
and brave enough to undertake the leap to Lanka. There 
is one whole sarga devoted to this particular council. The 
monkeys who had previously been very proud of their 
vStrength, when they saw the broad piece of water making a 
terrific noise, took alarm. One of them said he could leap 
ten yojanas, another said he could do twenty, a third, thirty 
and so on, until they came to Jambavan who, instead of 
mentioning the figure to which he was equal, went into a 
long story of reminiscence. “I once was strong and have 
gone round the earth twenty-one times. Now I can do only 
ninety yojanas.” Angada said he could do all the hundred, 
but he could not return. Jambavan, though he had lost his 
early strength, had not lost his skill in talking and diplomacy, 
and he says to Angada, “Even if you can return, we are not 
going to part with you. We cannot do without you. We 
must look upon you as our kalatra, meaning apparently, 
according to its origin, that which is to be protected. You 
think you are the head here. It is true, but it is our duty 
to protect you who are our protector. We cannot let you 
undertake any risk.” He then goes to Hanuman and tells 
him, “You do not know about yourself. We want your 
services.” The first sarga in the Sundara Kanda describes 
the entire leap of Hanuman. It cannot be described as a 
leap, but rather as a flight, for he had many adventures on 
the way, in one or two of which he was stopped and did a 
little bit of fighting. I am not going to mention this and other 
things which I dare say you all remember. But this exploit 
includes not only the leap, but the great deeds he performed 
on the island. After an elaborate search for Sita, he dis¬ 
covered her, and after her conversation he said to himself, 
“I cannot return immediately. There are some more things 
to do. Being a good servant, I must look about and, if neces¬ 
sary, change my line of work.” So, he made up his mind to 
appear before Havana whom he wished to see and threaten if 
possible. But how was Havana to be seen? Hanuman laid 
a little scheme of his own. “I will do some mischief here”, 
he said to himself. “I will reduce this Asokavana to the 
ground, and destroy a part of the city, so that they may send 
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somebody to attack me.” So you know how he drew the 
unfavourable attention of the guardians of Lanka, and per¬ 
formed great deeds against them in self-defence. One of the 
deeds was the killing of one of Havana’s sons who was known 
to be a great warrior. And then you know how he was caught 
by Indr a jit in the Brahmastra and bound by chains. He was 
then taken to Havana’s presence, and, when they thought 
that he had been well bound, the period of the Brahmastra’s 
potency over him being over, he shook himself free and sat 
before Havana. Pretending, when he began, to be an hum¬ 
ble emissary of Sugriva, he speaks defiantly to him as he 
goes on. “Sugriva greets you in a friendly manner,” he 
begins, but before he finishes, he has hurled defiance at 
Havana. Then, when Havana desires to kill him, Vibhishana 
interferes, and Havana is content to set fire to Hanuman’s 
tail, with which fire Hanuman burned the city itself. That 
was his first exploit, the leap and the subsequent wonderful 
achievements in the city of Lanka. This, however, though 
described by the poet in a long sarga and with greatest skill, 
and generally believed to be Hanuman’s greatest exploit, was 
by no means his greatest. There were others after this, 
very giuch more wonderful. 

The next one that we shall deal with was when the first 
great battle took place in which Havana himself appeared at 
the head of his forces. His commander-in-chief Prahasta had 
been killed by his opposite number Nila, and Havana says, 
“I cannot neglect this powerful enemy,” and takes the field 
himself. He assembles his great forces and goes into the 
field. Hanuman confronts him. They had known each other 
before somewhat but they had not known each other’s 
strength personally. So Hanuman says, “I ought to tell you 
that monkeys never use bows and arrows.” Their only 
instruments were trees and branches of trees, which they up¬ 
rooted easily and used against the enemy, or little hilltops 
and huge stones which they hurled with wonderful aim. The 
Rakshasas were good at both. Some could use bows and 
arrows, and there were also strong men who could deal power¬ 
ful blows in single combat. Havana was highly skilled in 
both. Hanuman showed his fist. Havana first struck Hanu¬ 
man with his palm on the chest. Of course Havana’s blows 
were very powerful and Hanuman reeled. But he quickly 
recovered and struck Havana with his palm. Havana took 
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it, but felt the blow so much that he said, “Ah, you are a 
worthy enemy/' But Hanuman says, “I do not care for your 
compliment. I am ashamed that after my blow, you are alive. 
I will deliver another, and then you shall go straight to the 
abode of Yama." Getting provoked, Havana aimed a power¬ 
ful stroke with the fist against Hanuman. Hanuman became 
unconscious. Having disposed of Hanuman for the time, 
Havana turned to Nila and was engaged with him in battle. 
When Hanuman recovered his consciousness he saw Havana 
engaged with Nila. So he says, “It is not right to attack a 
man when he is engaged with another. So I will wait till 
you are free."* Then Havana nearly killed Nila, but though 
he fell on the ground, almost dead, was not quite dead; his 
father the great god Agni protected him. 

Then Havana turned to Lakshmana with whom he had a 
brisk exchange of arrows. At the end, finding that the arrow 
game was not good, Havana took out his spear, and being 
a master of the spear, he hurled it with full force at Laksh¬ 
mana which took him right over the chest; and Lakshmana, 
unable to stand the blow, fell prone on the ground like a 
dead man. Then Havana made a strange move. Seeing 
Lakshmana fallen, it occurred to him that he must ensure his 
death. If left there, it may be that he recovers. So he came 
there and tried to lift up Lakshmana. He put his arm round 
the body and exercised all his strength^ to lift him. But 
Lakshmana would not rise. The poet says that though fallen 
to the ground, Lakshmana remembered that the Amsa of 
Vishnu was in him, and as he remembered it, he became 
incalculably heavy, and Havana could not lift him. Other¬ 
wise he would have taken him and put him into the sea. 
Havana stood confounded. Then Hanuman who had worked 
himself up into a state of great fury saw how things stood. 
He goes up to Havana and delivers a terrific blow at his chest 
with his fist. Havana fell on his knees, and it would appear 
that all his ten mouths poured blood through and poor Havana 
was in great extremity. Then Hanuman took the opportunity,, 
went to Lakshmana, lifted him—because Lakshmana, know-^ 
ing that it was a friend, Hanuman, who was devoted to him, 
became light for him—and took him to his brother. He 
remembered again who he was, and threw off his extra weight 
and allowed Hanuman to carry him to safety. Then it was 


* Cf. Lect. XI at p. 149. 
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that Rama became infuriated with Havana and made terrific 
^war upon him. The shower of arrows from each side was 
something that astonished the gods. Then Hanuman said to 
Rama, “You get upon my back as Vishnu used to do with 
Garuda when he attacked the enemies of the gods. I will bear 
you.’’ Rama agreed, and on his famous mount he stood and 
attacked Havana. Havana was not so angry with Rama as 
he was with Hanuman. So he aimed many arrows at Hanu¬ 
man specially before he struck at Rama himself. Hanuman 
who ordinarily struck everybody as a great and distinguished 
being, when he was struck all over with arrows and they 
struck into his body, shone with even greater splendour. 
Havana performed wonders, but in the end Rama proved too 
strong for him. His arrows struck at Havana’s crown and 
took it off. Havana was greatly humiliated, and notwith¬ 
standing mighty efforts that he put forth, lost the battle that 
day. When he stood helpless, discrowned and disarmed, Rama 
said to himself, “I will not pursue this advantage. It would 
be unchivalrous.” So he says to Havana, ‘Go home and 
return to-morrow, refreshed.” Havana was glad to have the 
opportunity and retired that day. You see how in this battle, 
after Rama himself, the honours of the day go to Hanuman, 
and that is how we are interested in this great fight. 

The next exploit that I should refer to is when Indr a jit 
had aimed the Brahmastra at the whole lot of Rama and his 
army. The two brothers were hit, and the monkeys had all 
been hit and they all lay prone on the ground. Indrajit thought 
that he had finished the army that came over the water, and 
went to report his great triumph to his father. Then night 
fell and the place became utterly dark. Some of the monkeys 
had died and others were struggling with their last breath. 
The two that were still wide awake and strong were Hanu¬ 
man and Vibhishana. Hanuman felt it only for a time, and 
Vibhishana had never been struck at all. They came to¬ 
gether, and Hanuman said, “I have a torch in my hand. We 
shall walk over the field of battle, and let us go and comfort 
and give what assistance we can.” As they went round on 
this sorrowful task, they came upon Jambavan who was 
struggling hard. Jambavan says in pitiful tones, Ts it Vibhi¬ 
shana? I do not see you with my eyes, but I recognise your 
voice. Now, tell me if in your wanderings on the field, you 
have seen Hanuman anywhere.” And then Hanuman stood 

R— 18 
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near. Vibhishana, not giving information in reply to the ques¬ 
tion, asks him, “On this terrible day when everybody has 
been hurt, you do not ask me about Rama or Lakshmana, 
but about Hanuman. How is it that you have not shown the 
same affection for Sugriva or Angada?” Says Jambavan, 
“I have a purpose. If Hanunian is alive, then the whole army 
will all come back to life. But let him be dead, though we 
are all alive, we are as good as dead. Without him we are 
perfectly worthless; with him, though’we be dead, we may 
come to life again. That is the great merit about Hanuman. 
He is as strong as his father Vayu, and if he is alive, we have 
hope.” Hearing this extraordinary praise by his old friend, 
Hanuman discloses himself, and falls at his feet and says how 
good he is to praise him like that. Now Jambavan says to 
himself, “I am born again. Now it is on you that we all 
depend. Everything hangs on your effort. This is the time 
for you to exert your full skill and your full strength. As 
I look round, I see no one who can come to our assistance. 
Give joy to all these crowds of people, and also enable Rama 
and Lakshmana who are down to be free of their arrows 
which nearly choke them.” Then he mentions four herbs of 
miraculous potency and tells him to bring them. They are 
on the Himalayas, between the mount Kailasa and Rishabha, 
the herb which revives the dead, the herb which heals the 
wounds caused by arrows, the herb which restores the proper 
polour when the body has been discoloured by approaching 
death, and the herb which joins the severed parts of the body. 
The satayojana leap which Hanuman did before is nothing com¬ 
pared with this. Then Hanuman realises his full strength, and 
exerting himself all he can, he jumps and takes the great 
leap, far greater than the big leap over which the poet waxed 
so eloquent. Then the poet describes how the celestials 
watched this wonderful performance. There he searches for 
the four kinds of herbs. The herbs, however, being endowed 
with great discerning, found out that somebody was come 
after them. So they said to themselves, “Let us be hidden”, 
and they became invisible. When he found that they were 
not to be seen, there was no alternative for him but to shift 
the whole mountain. He shifts the top of the mountain and, 
taking the leap, comes down. When he brought the herbs 
and placed them on the battlefield, Vayu blew the scent about 
and as it struck the nostrils of the dead monkeys, they slowly 
revived and sat up. Rama and Lakshmana came to life 
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again and the whole field became animated and lively. Then 
it would appear they raised a tremendous shout and went to 
Lanka and made a terrific noise and spread destruction all 
round. Now comes a small thing. It is very significant. If 
it was a scene of battle and the Rakshasas and monkeys had 
engaged one another in combat, the herbs would make no 
distinction between Vanaras and Rakshasas. But the dead 
Rakshasas, though they might have been in thousands and 
lakhs, were not there at all. The poet says, “Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.^^ So Havana had 
previously given an order that as often as the Rakshasas fell 
to the ground, they should be thrown into the sea, for fear 
that if they lay on the ground, the enemy should count them 
and know how many more were alive. And so they were 
all saved from the healing breath. Hanuman, knowing that 
he ought not to make a permanent dislocation in nature, 
took back the hill and placed it where it was as though it 
had never been disturbed. Upon the second occasion,* 
although Hanuman must have done it, the poet forgets to 
say expressly that the restoration was made. The taking 
of the hill back to the Himalayas and the return to Ramans 
side, each has only a quarter of a sloka. I suppose the poet 
means to give us an idea of the quick work that Hanuman 
did on the occasion. 

I now come to an exploit of a somewhat different 
character. Hanuman performed extraordinary feats of 
strength on the field of battle. One we have already men¬ 
tioned was the destruction of Havana’s son Aksha. Now on 
this great occasion, he kills several famous Rakshasas. Of 
the most important Rakshasas whom he killed, there were 
three whom I should mention, Devantaka, Trisiras and 
Nikumbha. Nikumbha was the greatest. Curiously enough, 
whenever he mentions chief ministers, the poet ascribes four 
to each king. Vali, Sugriva and Havana had four each. 
Four were the most prominent. Vali’s four are not men¬ 
tioned by the poet. Havana had placed, at the top of his 
list, Durdhara, Prahasta, Mahaparsva and Nikumbha, whom 
Havana trusted most and on whose wisdom he relied. More¬ 
over, when he sent for Prahasta and asked him to take the 
field of battle, he tells Prahasta, ‘1 have lost many able 
commanders. These monkeys seem to be a terrible lot, 


* See Lect. XVin at p. 261 above. 
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taking a heavy toll of life from our big men. You are one 
of my top figures. I hope you will have better success. 
Besides you, there are only four others in whom I have some 
confidence, myself, Kumbhakarna, Indrajit and Nikumbha. 

I cannot see how I can save this town, if any other person 
goes to the fight.” So he sends Prahasta to his doom. 

Now we have come to another stage of the fight when 
Kumbhakarna’s two sons, Kumbha and Nikumbha, come into 
the field. Kumbha had been killed by Sugriva and then, 
greatly angered and resolved to do his worst amongst the 
Vanaras, Nikumbha comes into the field, and is encountered 
by our hero of the day. Nikumbha was just like Hanuman 
that day. But as Hanuman could not use the bow and 
arrows, Nikumbha said, “I will fight Hanuman hand to hand.” 
I took it into my head that as a sample of the poet’s 
description of these battles, I might translate for your benefit 
to-day this sarga (VI. 77) as a whole, the fight between 
Nikumbha and Hanuman. 

VI. 77: The Killing of Nikumbha, When Nikumbha saw 
his brother Kumbha stretched on the ground, he cast angry 
looks at Sugriva, as if he would burn him to ashes. Then 
he grasped his imposing mace, stupendous like the crest of 
the mountain Mandara. A gay garland wreathed it round. 
Its haft had metal bands wrought like the five fingers of 
a titan’s hand. Round it ran a broad strip of gold, while 
diamonds and rubies studded it all over. Like the death¬ 
dealing rod of Yama it seemed, causing dismay to thb monkeys 
and nerving the Rakshasas with courage. Wielding the 
weapon, which rivalled in size the flagstaff of Indra, Ni¬ 
kumbha, of terrific aspect, roared with mouth yawning wide. 
On his chest shpne a medal of gold; his arms were held by 
beautiful bracelets; lustrous pendants depended from his 
ears; a resplendent garland enfolded his neck. With these 
ornaments and with his club, Nikumbha assumed the threaten¬ 
ing semblance of a vast cloud charged with lightning and 
thunder and shot with a vivid rainbow. As his giant arm 
twirled the club, the noise was like*'the bursting yell of the 
seven winds of hteaven, and the light resembled the Fire-god 
himself bereft of smoke. The vault above whirled around 
in the toss of Nikumbha’s mace, as though Alaka, the city 
of the Gandharvas, performed rapid revolutions with her 
grand mansions and palacesjvahd The'moon and stars and 
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planets joined in the rotatory race. In fact the blazing 
jewels of the club were rendered the fiercer by his consum¬ 
ing choler, and he struck terror into all hearts like the 
roaring and raging conflagration which make an end of all 
created things when one Yuga is succeeded by the next. So 
paralysing was the fear that the Vanaras and Rakshasas 
alike were unable to make the slightest movement. Alone 
among them all stood Hanuman in front of the Rakshasa 
chieftain with his broad breast bared to the fury of the attack. 
On that breast fell with fierce force the giant club of 
Nikumbha hurled by the giant’s arm. That very instant, lo 
and behold! from the monkey hero’s rock-hke breast there 
shot into the sky, making it one blinding blaze of a thousand 
meteors, the shattered fragments of the titanic club. Hanu¬ 
man bore the shock firm and unmoved, while an earthquake 
spread ruin all round. Then did Maruti, summoning all his 
strength, concentrate it into his clenched fist and bring it 
to bear with the violence of his divine father on Nikumbha’s 
chest. Imagine a black cloud streaked suddenly with fierce 
lightning and riven with thunder’s roar; so shook Nikumbha’s 
huge frame and streamed with red blood in profusion. But 
the giant recovered soon and, grasping the unwieldy bulk 
of Hanuman with his powerful arms, lifted him off the 
ground to the loud roar of exultant joy which rose from the 
Rakshasa ranks. This joy, however, lasted but for a moment 
for at once with mighty blows of the fist Anjaneya freed 
himself, and throwing down the captor with main force, 
leaped on his prostrate body and pounded it mercilessly. 
Then with both hands he caught the enemy’s neck, twisted 
it about and smashed his head on the rock, setting up at 
the same time a reverberating roar of triumph. When it was 
clear that the Rakshasa had expired, the monkeys shouted 
with glee, the skies thundered with satisfaction, the earth 
rocked with joy, heaven rained fresh flowers, and consterna¬ 
tion, stark and comfortless, seized the enemy’s hosts. 

The last exploit that I shall mention is his second flight 
to the Himalaya mountain. I have already mentioned it to 
you in connection with my previous account of Hanuman’s 
forgetfulness.* On this occasion Lakshmana lay stricken with 
Havana’s sakti and it was necessaiy to relieve him with 
these herbs. Sushena, the great physician monkey, requested 
Hanuman to repeat his old exploit. Upon this occasion there 

♦ Lect. XVIII at p. 260 above!! ~~~ 
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is an account, not in our southern edition, but in the Italian 
edition giving the eastern recension, a thrilling description 
of how Hanuman met with great obstacles on the way. 
Havana knowing that Hanuman was on this quest and might 
bring the reviving herb, ordered Kalanemi, an asura, to stop 
him. It is a brave adventure, and Hanuman is delayed a 
good deal. Kalanemi, like Maricha, assumes the form of a 
hermit and offers hospitality, and poor Hanuman is taken in 
for a while. Then he suddenly discovers that this is a ruse 
to keep him from his task. He kills Kalanemi and goes and 
brings the herb, for Sushena has described the herbs pre¬ 
cisely, saying how they would shine with lustre and would 
almost thrust themselves into his vision. But in this version 
of the Ramayana it would appear that owing to this excite¬ 
ment of the fight with Kalanemi and the long conversation 
that he had, he got a little excited and forgot the exact des¬ 
cription of the herbs.* • On going back with the mountain, 
he apologises to Sushena. Sushena pounds the herb and 
applies it to Lakshmana, who comes back to life. 

Now one or two things I might say about Hanuman, 
adding to this list, and chiefly from his own lips. But I shall 
reserve them for another day. Next time I propose to pay 
attention to another aspect of Hanuman’s many sided charac¬ 
ter. We shall see him searching for Sita, and having dis¬ 
covered her, how he makes himself known to her, brings her 
confidence and exchanges great and moving thoughts with 
her about Rama and Lakshmana and their future work on 
her behalf. Sita too, in the Sundara Kanda, shines forth in 
the glory of her character, and although I mean to devote 
two lectures separately to her, it is impossible to deal with 
Hanuman all by himself. I shall have every now and then 
to bring Sita into prominence too, for beautiful as the 
Sundara Kanda is, as its very name implies, the beauty is 
in the nature of the tender sentiments exchanged between 
Hanuman and Sita and the way in which the inner glory of 
thier nature shines for all time. 

♦Cf. Tilaka on VI. 102. 25 (Bombay Ed. VI. 101. 32). 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Like most people employed in taskls of great difficulty, 
Hanuman swayed between moods of confidence and pessi¬ 
mism. Sometimes he felt he could accomplish what he had 
undertaken, and even added to the compass of his under¬ 
takings. At other times he was disposed to question his 
capacity to fulfil the obligations. The poet shows him to us 
occasionally in one and occasionally in the other mood. The 
great exploit that stands to his credit, as I pointed out, is by no 
means the greatest of those that he achieved. The leap across 
the sea was nothing to what he had performed as a baby, and 
what he was about to perform later, when he jumped right up 
to the Himalayas and brought away a whole hill-top and then 
restored it to its proper place. But the leap across the Pamban 
is the one with which his name is most connected in the poem, 
because it resulted in the discovery of Sita’s whereabouts, 
and was the prelude to his performing some military exploits 
of a high order. When he undertook the leap it was generally 
believed that only his father and Garuda could have under¬ 
taken such a thing. Between Hanuman, Sita and Rama, this 
sentiment is expressed five times in the poem, viz,, that of all 
beings on earth, three Gavutman, Vayu and Hanuman, could 
accomplish this marvellous jump across the water. Though 
it is repeated five times,f curiously enough, Valmiki himself 
gives some other names as those of people who could do 
similar things. That is somewhat in the manner of Valmiki. 
He often gives more than one version of the matter, leaving 
some room for those who are inclined to dispute over impor¬ 
tant details. In the third sarga of the Sundara Kanda, fo’r 
instance, we are given the names of Kumuda, Angada, Su- 
shena, Mainda, Dvivida, Sugriva, Kusaparva, Ketumala, and 
Hanuman. In the second sarga we get the names of Angada, 
Nila, Sugriva and Hanuman. In the Yuddha Kanda, Sarga 
3, they are given as*Angada, Dvivida, Mainda, Jambavan, 
Panasa, Nala and Nila. The commentators usually say that 
this is the svahhava of the poet that he repeats himself more 

* 23-8-^44. 

t IV. 67. 23; V. 39. 26; V. 56. 9 (Bombay Ed.); V. 68. 9 (which is only 
Hanuman^s report of V. 39. 26) and VI. 1. 3. 
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than once no doubt, but with some modifications more or 
less important. For instance, in the Sundara Kanda, Sarga 
30, you remember that after Hanuman had found Sita and was 
cogitating how he should make himself known to her, give 
her the token from* Rama and speak words of comfort and 
encouragement to her, a misgiying arose in his mind that Sita 
might take fright that he was Havana himself in disguise and 
cry out, that the Rakshasas might give the alarm, which 
would bring Havana's men. on the scene, and that he might 
have to do some hard fighting with the Rakshasas. If he 
engaged in this hard fighting, would he retain sufficient 
strength to do the return leap, or would he be so weakened 
and perhaps disabled that he should not be able to go back? 
These questions occurred to him, and he doubted very much 
the wisdom of provoking conflicts which might either finish 
him or leave him too weak for the rest of the duties. ‘‘No 
doubt I shall punish them severely. But shall I be able to go 
back? Supposing I am killed, or if I am not killed, supposing 
I am caught and imprisoned, then what will become of Rama’s 
business? Is there another in the Vanara hosts to whom the 
task may be entrusted with hopes of its successful accom¬ 
plishment?” And he answers the question in the negative 
here. do not see another who could help Rama’s business. 
When once I am gone, there is not another amongst my kins¬ 
men whom we could trust to perform this immense leap. I 
may have the strength to kill thousands upon thousands of 
Rakshasas in battle. But having so exhausted my strength 
in the fight here, the return jump across the sea may be too 
much for me. All fighting, however confident one may be 
in the beginning, is attended with uncertainty. I do not think 
I am entitled to put this matter in jeopardy.” And so on. 
Then as you know after weighing the pros and cons he decided 
that he would disclose himself to her by uttering the praise 
of Rama which was bound to soothe her fears and win her 
confidence. 

Then when he speaks to Sita, a little later, he says this. 
“After our conversation with Sampati, we came to the sea¬ 
shore. Then crores upon crores of monkeys became depress¬ 
ed . When my colleagues caught sight of the sea between 
them stretching for a hundred yojanas, all sat down in despair. 
Seeing them so sinking, I gave them courage and undertook 
to do this; and putting them in good spirits, I made them see 
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that I could do it, and I have done it. None of them ever 
thought themselves equal to the task of leaping over,” 

Here comes a passage which will puzzle you a bit. When 
Hanuman was about to take leave of Sita, she asked him, 
“How is the monkey army to come over to this side of the 
water? They may be in enormous numbers. I think my fate 
is sealed.” So concludes Sita in her very natural pessimism. 
“There is no device known by which their passage across may 
be accomplished. Rama and Lakshmana are human beings, 
and they cannot do it either. You can do it; Garuda 
and Vayu can do it; but there is no fourth person 
to do it. And at the end of the month, when Ravana 
comes here, I must either become his wife, or as that 
is impossible meet my death.” Hanuman felt that her spirits 
must be kept up anyhow. It won’t do to let her pass away in 
that mood. So, in order to comfort her, he does what in 
common parlance is called drawing the long bow. He tells 
her a huge lie. “You do not know these monkeys. What 
grand things they have done! More than once they have done 
the round of this world with the oceans and the land between 
them.” (That is a first class invention). “Amongst the 
many millions and billions that follow Sugriva, I have my 
equals, and there are my superiors, but there is not a fellow 
who is inferior to me. Even I, the least of them, have done 
it; the rest will perform it easily. (This is a generalisation 
which is not true either.) Usually, kings send as their 
messengers, not the best men in their service, but inferior 
men. That is their practice. In that way Sugriva has sent 
me. Do not become cast down. At one leap they will come 
here, all the monkeys.” You see Hanuman did not scruple 
to say what, to put it moderately, can only be described as 
an enormous exaggeration, with part of it beyond the truth. 
But that was necessary. Otherwise, Sita was about to sink 
and might have killed herself. But the wonder of it is that, 
exactly as it happens to many of us, Sita knew that Hanuman 
said all this only to encourage her and not because it was 
true. Therefore, when ^fter setting fire to the place, Hanu¬ 
man takes final leave of her, she once more says, “I know you 
alone can do it or your father or Garuda.”* 

Now we have to turn back a little and see, again very 
w hat t hese monkeys themselves thought when they 

* The reference here is to V. 56. 9 in the Bombay Ed.; it is not included 
by Gk>vindaraja and is not in the MJL.J. text. 
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Started from Kishkindha. These monkeys, before they dis¬ 
persed in their various directions, naturally cast a glance for¬ 
ward as it were. am going to do this. I am going to do 
that. Why should Sugriva send so many? I can finish 
Havana in one single engagement. I will uproot all the trees 
about here, break open all these hills, and bore holes in the 
earth. And as for the sea, I can dry it up.” To Sugriva 
they all boasted like this. I am only concerned to point out 
how in our ignorance, we often undertake tasks without know¬ 
ing their real nature. We think we are equal to anything. 
What man has done, man can do, is a proverb which we often 
quote. But it is often that our confidence is misplaced, that 
events prove us wholly in the wrong, and we come to grief. 
As for Hanuman, he was not above a little bravado of this 
kind. When he took leave of Sita and resolved to do a deed 
or two which the people of Lanka should remember, he cried 
out in the streets as he went along, “A thousand Rakshasas 
cannot withstand me in battle. While all these Rakshasas 
are blinking what to do, I will destroy this city, take leave 
of Sita once more and leap across.” He was indulging in what 
must be called a war brag. No man who goes into a fight 
can afford to show any weakness, he must say all kinds of 
things about himself, and Hanuman did it because he ought 
to do so. 

When he went to Havana and took his seat before him, 
he delivered what he averred was a message from Sugriva, 
—which however was not the case at all,—beginning with a 
gi'eeting from Sugriva. Then he drops all kinds of courtesy 
and threatens Havana. “For so many years you have been 
at the head of this world, doing what you liked destroying 
kingdoms, subjecting other princes to your yoke and carrying 
away women. You have done all this because you have 
received boons from the gods. That dharma is now worked 
out. Hereafter the wickedness is going to have its turn in 
quick succession; those misdeeds of yours are going to bear 
fruit. In the midst of all the Vanaras and bears, Rama has 
taken a solemn vow that he would be revenged of his enemies, 
those who took away Sita. Whom do you take this Sita tg 
be, her whom you have brought across the water and impri¬ 
soned in your place? She is kalaratri. She is going to finish 
your city. Remember that she is like a big rope that has 
been fastened round your neck. In a few days it is going 
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to be drawn tight. Your end is drawing near. If you wish 
to save yourself, deliver up Sita and beg Rama’s protection, 
for Rama is so great a warrior that nobody can stand in 
battle against him, neither on earth nor on high. Whether 
it be Siva himself or whether it be Brahma or Indra, no one 
is equal to Rama in fight.” Here the poet has carefully 
omitted Vishnu in this sloka. The idea seems to be that it 
would be absurd that Vishnu cannot stand before Rama, as 
Rama is only an avatara of Vishnu. In the mind of the poet 
Vishnu and Rama were one. In many other instances God 
Vishnu is specially omitted. One remarkable instance is 
when in the great battle Rama employs the gandharva astra 
and stands before every single Rakshasa as a terrible Rama. 
On that occasion when the mulahala had been destroyed com¬ 
pletely and the gods rained flowers and the Gandharvas sang 
victory, Rama himself for a moment felt the glow of victory; 
and under the influence of that exhilarating feeling, saw 
Sugriva, Hanuman and Vibhishana standing behind him, 
wondering and looking at him as a marvel, thinking what a 
strange friend they were having. And then Rama turns 
round and says, 

m m \ vi. 94. 38 

It is a wonderful astra which makes the owner stand in 
terrible form before every single combatant on the other side. 
‘T can use it or Siva can use it.” Here again, he does not 
mention Vishnu, showing that in his own mind he was 
Vishnu and that there was no point in mentioning Vishnu. 
Such passages occur every now and then. 

Now I am going to deal with Hanuman as he was appre¬ 
ciated by Rama. Hanuman’s greatness can have no measure, 
no just and adequate measure, except in the judgment of 
Rama himself. If Rama accepted him, that is all right. So 
in order to find out what Rama thought of him, we must go 
to three or four contexts in the poem where Rama speaks 
his mind fully about Hanuman. In Kishkindha where 
Sugriva and his four ministers had taken refuge on that hill, 
the Risyamuka, the two brothers met Hanuman first. Hanu¬ 
man went in the guise of a fair and acceptable man. He 
addresses the brothers and asks them who they are. In mak¬ 
ing the enquiry, Hanuman shows his command of the Sans¬ 
krit language, his command not only of its idiom but his great 
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command of the ancient lore, and of the diplomatic vocabulary, 
and casts such a spell over the brothers that they were unable 
to resist. 

There is a good rule in court circles. It is proper for a 
king to speak to a king, a minister to a minister. So although 
Rama would have replied to Hanuman who questioned them 
at great length, he asks his brother to do so. And in speak¬ 
ing to Lakshmana in the hearing of Hanuman, Rama says 
words which are cast in such high terms that you would 
wonder that in a few minutes’ talk anybody could produce in 
the mind of such a judge as Rama such a tremendous impres¬ 
sion. This is what Rama says to Lakshmana: 

^ 5% ^ I 

srm - r ' s ^ n 
wirriff STR 

^n3qfJ:cT f| ^;Rf>nT tl 

^iFT?fT^PFT;| 

^RT^lT=^t1^: II IV. 3. 28-35 

“For one to speak as this person has spoken, one must know 
all the three Vedas and have them at command. (It is 
possible for a person to get up five or six sentences in correct 
English, but when we go beyond them, we make slips and 
commit treason against His Majesty’s English.) Hanuman 
spoke at considerable length. Although he spoke much 
spoke long, he has not made a single error. He seems to be 
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a great master of elocution. All the organs that help in the 
art of elocution are at his perfect command. No one has 
been mismanaged by him in any particular. His speech wins 
my heart completely and dehghts my very soul. If a man 
can talk like Hanuman, he can bring down to his knees even 
the worst and most implacable enemy. If there is a ruler 
among men who wants to accomplish great things, he must 
have at least one minister like this person. If a man has 
more than one servant like Hanuman, there is nothing on 
earth that he cannot accomplish. All things will turn out 
successful.'^ The very first impressipn he produces on the 
brothers, he maintains to the end, not merely by his marvell¬ 
ous skill in manipulating the Sanskrit language, but by his 
complete devotion to duty and by the confidence that he pro¬ 
duced that he was quite equal to the performance of the 
highest and the most arduous tasks. There is no danger that 
he will not face, no enemy whom he will not encounter; noth¬ 
ing that he will not face to perform services to his master. 

When the monkey expeditionists were sent out to go 
in the four directions, Tara, Jambavan, Nala, Nila and Hanu¬ 
man were in the group also. It occurred to Rama that after 
all, supposing one of these did really see Sita and that person 
wanted to produce some evidence that he was really his 
emissary, what should he give? Of these enormous monkeys, 
to whom should he entrust it? So between Sugriva and Sri 
Rama it was decided that Hanuman should be chosen for this 
entrustment. Sugriva sends for Hanuman of all the lot and 
says to him, ‘Hanuman, there is no part of this universe where 
your progress will meet with any impediment. In point of 
time there is no one on earth your equal. So, though we have 
set out this vast army in all the directions, remember that 
Rama and I lay on you, Hanuman in particular, a very special 
charge. You alone have a combination of all these qualities, 
and the ability to bend time and space to your purpose.’ Rama 
too caught this confidence from Sugriva, and he gives him 

his own signet Hhg. Having given it to him, he says, 

' . * 

c^rt 5PHnrl?5fT 1 

j - ^ ir rv. 44 . 13-14 
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you see Sita with this ring, she will cast off all misgiving, 
and you will be recognised as my direct messenger. I do 
want any other assurance, as my Sugriva has chosen you to 
receive this very special commission and asked me to entrust 
this ring to you. That is enough warrant for my doing so.’^ 
That is the mark of the uttermost confidence that Rama had 
in Hanuman. 

Then let us see them together at that supreme moment 
when Hanuman brings the glad news of Sita^s existence in 
safety, and holding out in the hope of restoration to Rama 
on this side. The monkeys are all there and they are asked 
to make a report. Being asked by special naming, Hanuman 
turns southward before opening his lips and makes on anjali 
in that direction, for Sita is there. Now, what tenderness, 
what depth of homage, what wonderful -recognition of his duty 
before ever he spoke a word ! That shows his divine quality, 
how far above his original status he rose. Then having gone 
on a little further with the story, he takes the chudamani 
which Sita had given him. As soon as he saw this chudamani 
Rama burst out in tears. He gives vent to his grief, and 
unable to bear it, he turns round to Hanuman and asks him: 

#rT at 3 =t: 3^: i 
tqrrgjJia amarft-iiT ii 

^ at ara i 

a tar ii 

tiTTf #11 ^ I 

c#T m irairarjid aar ii 
tar? aa artaV i 

afl#TT ^aaFa \\ v. 66. 8, lO, 14-15 

“Tell me once, twice, or thrice, what were her words, for it 
is these words that will, revive me. I am like a dead man, 
and those words rain drops of water that will bring me back 
to life. Repeat those words. Just as throw water on the 
face of a man who is passing away, those words falling on 
my ear will revive me like water. You said that she had a 
month more and she wanted to draw her life out for that month 
in order that before that I might come and release her. If so, 
she is a long-lived woman. I caimot bear to live without 
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her for so long. What did she say? Do not keep anything 
loack. Like a sick man depending on the medicines of the 
physician, I depend now for my life only on the words that 
you give.’’ I have read very few words in the world’s litera¬ 
ture conveying greater affection or greater grief. Then, in 
continuation of this same scene, Rama gives more and more 
praise to Hanuman. What panegyric would be too high for 
one who had performed this rare good office? So Rama says, 

^ ^ II VI. 1. 2 

“What another man cannot even think of in his conception, 
that Hanuman has actually performed for me.” 

Then there is a famous passage consisting of three slokas, 
each describing a certain order of messengers or servants or 
agents whom a master may commission for a duty. Such 
agents are classified by Rama into three groups. But they 
are very obscure. The words chosen are not very happy, 
and do not bring out the meaning clearly in the full manner 
of Valmiki; but their purport is clear. 

^ ft ^ 5^ I 

cHTTf: || 

^ ?r HmftcT: I 

3tB; ?nT^ai (nTT|: jbwtvwji. II VI. 1. 8-10 

In subsequent literature this classification of servants or 
agents has become famous, and we must therefore read our 
knowledge into this passage. The first order of servants is 
those who, noting their master’s expressed intention and also 
the purposes that they have in mind but have not expressed, 
perform not only what their master has told them expressly, 
but also other tasks whicli will help the accomplishment of the 
main purpose. They have a brain, they have devotion also 
which impels them to do all these things for the sake of their 
master. Those who just do what they are told and do nothing 
more, belong to the second class. The third class is of those 
who, entrusted with a sacred duty, return home and say they 
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have not been able to do it. Naturally, Hanuman is placed 
in the first class and receives the greatest possible encomium. 
Having praised Hanuman as much as he liked, he says, “What 
can I do? I have no reward to bestow on you now.’' 
Remember we are talking of Rama who was a scion of the 
noblest princely house of the land flowing with milk and 
honey, a man whose hands have known how to give and give 
it soon. Here he was, a guest of Sugriva, unable to call a 
rupee his own. The great ones of the earth will never fail to 
give something in token of their pleasure, and if they are 
displeased, v/ill never fail to make you feel it. Their pleasure 
is worth having, their displeasure is something to avoid. When 
a king finds himself unable to reward a person, you must 
think of his misery. Have you not read of a famous emperor 
of China who used to have two or three servants heavily 
laden with bags of gold and silver and other coins? When¬ 
ever the king saw something unusual, he would give a hand¬ 
some present to that person. If anybody said something great 
or clever, he would give something. This is the true mark 
of greatness. I have known even in private life many men, 
whom God has blessed, who feel that their pleasure and their 
satisfaction must never go unacknowledged for want of means. 
Rama calls himself a dina. 

ft 3 IRT I 

|l 

wn ^Rnr sncq 11 VI. 1 . 13-14 

*‘1 cannot give a suitable reward to you who have given me 
this heavenly message. But I can give myself; here is my 
body; I will embrace you tight; I will hug you.” What more 
could Hanuman want? Hanuman had attained his salvation 
at that moment. There is one other passage in the Ramayana 
where such a high value must be placed on embrace. I take 
you back to the Aranyakanda, where Rama returned victorious 
over Khara, Dushana and the fourteen thousand people. He 
had put away Sita and Lakshmana in a cave. When they 
came out, Rama went into the hermitage. Sita was proud of 
her lord and could not contain her joy. She had asked him 
why he should quarrel with these Rakshasas. She remembers 
all that and the poet says, 
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^ s|r 5P3rT^i 

f?r ^ *I5TiT II III. 30. 39-40 

In our well bred houses where conduct and manners are 
regulated according to the highest patterns prescribed, it is a 
common rule for the husband to embrace his wife first. Very 
rarely I think does a well-bred wife go and embrace even her 
husband. On this occasion Sita forgot this good rule and as 
soon as she met her husband, she went and voluntarily hugged 
him, the rarest joy that a husband can have. 

When Havana has been killed and Vibhishana crowned 
in his place, Rama deputes Hanuman to carry the good news 
to Sita. I recall it for this purpose. When Hanuman men¬ 
tions the good news to her, the lady who heard the good news 
wanted to reward the messenger. “I have no reward,” says 
she, “adequate on this occasion to give to you who have 
brought me this great message. I cannot think of a reward 
which I could give you and feel satisfied that I have rewarded 
you adequately. If I had gold in abundance and precious 
stones, if I had all the kingdoms of the three worlds to give, 
they would not make an adequate reward for the message 
you have brought me.” So says Sita to Hanuman. She was 
a lady born and used to royal luxury and therefore accus¬ 
tomed to mark her pleasure with something tangible. 

Now I come to the last passage, the coronation and the 
final farewell. Amongst the guests who have come to witness 
the coronation are the Vanara hosts, and amongst the 
Rakshasas, Vibhishana and his four ministers only. At the 
end of the festivities which extended perhaps to several 
months, and according to some, to one year, Rama gives leave 
to the guests to depart. We are concerned now with Hanu¬ 
man only. In the Ramayana there are two accounts, one at 
the end of the Yuddha Kanda, and the other in the appropriate 
portion of the Uttara Kanda, They do not exactly tally, but 
they agree as to essentials. To Hanuman Rama gave nothing. 
He gave to Sita a beautiful garland of pearls studded with 
high class jewels which shone like the moon. She did not 
appropriate it to herself, but after wearing it for a second, 
«he took it out, and looking round amongst the monkeys, made 
as if she would give it to Hmiuman. She saw Rama again 
R—19 
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and again and he reading her heart at once, said that she 
might give it to him with whom she was thoroughly pleased. 


^ JpT: II 

ftrqarr II VI. 131. 81-82 

^^Give it to him in whom these qualities shine in combination.” 
There was only one person who answered to that flowing 
description, and that was Hanuman. In the Uttara Kanda 
this is described in greater detail, and Hanuman gets a good 
deal more than the garland. We all know what else he got. 
When others have been given leave, Hanuman stands up before 
Rama and says to him, 

vr^ai ft^TcIT ^ II 

SIT'’TT ^ #2[PT: || VII. 40. 15-16 

“Please give me this blessing, that my affection for you should 
never diminish. Do not allow me to think of anything else, 
or to divide my affection between you and any other person. 
I want to live so long aS your great name is preserved amongst 
the sons of men. Let me be for ever and for ever your 
devotee.” Then Rama says to him, “Let it be as you wish. 
As long as my story is told amongst men, so long shall your 
kirti form part of it. And may your life last also.” Then 
follows a remarkable passage. 



vii. 40. 22 

“Hanuman, you have done me numerous services, all of the 
order of the first eminence. For any one of them, all my life 
,is an adequate return. If my life is pledged in return for 
.one of yom* numerous services, I shall be in your debt in 
respect of the others, and I shall be indebted to you. in a 
^Doanner that I can never think of repaying.” 
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5r>^cn I 

?k: lR57W*ff II VII. 40. 23* 

It is not characteristic of the highest person to expect a return, 
for we do good deeds to others when they are in trouble. 
When we save others’ lives, it is then that the greatest good 
deeds are performed to another. You must be in trouble to 
receive such a kindness at the hands of your friends. There¬ 
fore, if that friend expects a return of equal value, it means 
that he must get into trouble. Therefore, Hanuman, do not 
expect a return for any of the things that you have done for 
me. I was in trouble and had to fight a tremendous battle. 
You. helped me to mighty good purpose. If you did those 
things for me and I am to return those things to you, it means 
some harm must occur to you from which I might rescue you. 
Therefore it is best that your good deeds rest warm in my 
bosom. Or the passage may mean also “I do not want to do 
anything in return for your great favours. A man who wants 
to do something good is also a 


* The reading adopted for this hmous sloka is that given in Appayya 
Dikshita’s “KUVALAYANANDA,” 70, Apujnaprakarana. Govindaraja 
and the Bombay Sc MXJF. Editions read: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have already seen that with a view to easy and safe 
exploration of the city, Hanuman reduced himself to the size 
of a cat. After much search in the Rakshasa king’s palace, 
he entered the harem expecting to see Sita there. In the 
harem he saw a good deal that he would rather not have 
seen. Many of Havana’s women were there in all grades and 
degrees of dishabille, and with marks upon them which could 
not mistaken of revelry and merriment. Amongst these 
his eye fell by chance on Mandodari, the handsomest of 
Lanka’s queens and most beloved of the king. Seeing her 
and struck with her beauty and charm, our explorer thought 
for a moment that it might be Sita herself, and in the joy of 
discovery, the poet humorously represents him as having done 
what monkeys might be expected to do when they are over¬ 
joyed. This is a famous verse. 

ariwlJ^FJTra' snff sfmtr 1 

V. 10. 54 

He showed clearly to what race he belonged. You will forgive 
me for occasionally referring to this point that although the 
poet shows Hanuman to have risen very high in quality of 
every kind, he does not allow us to forget at any stage the 
species to which he belonged by nature. ‘‘He struck on the 
ground his tail, kissed his own tail, rejoiced, jumped about, 
sang, ran about, went up the pillars and fell down, thus show¬ 
ing in many ways that he belonged to the monkey race.” But 
as if to show that he was not a mere monkey, but a being who 
had plumbed the depths of all the Sastras and Vedas and 
knew what high moral codes were, we next hear of the great 
scruples that Hanuman felt in seeing these strange ladies in 
undress more or less. He said to himself, “What am I to do? 
Is this right of me?” 

♦30-8-’44. 
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?rTr wr: fer^T: « i 
5inm ii 

gga^r f?f6^i 
cet ^ *nn?q«f qrftiq^ II 

^ f| ^ i 

arq ^ Rqr c?: 'R^Rqftq?: ii v. ii. 38-40 

He was transgressing the moral code in feasting his eyes upon 
these ladies. “My fate has led me to this place where I have 
to see the women of another person lying about and sleeping^ 
the sight inevitably causing me to think unworthy thoughts. 
I have not done this before, but I am obliged now to do this 
improper thing.” Then however, another reflection followed* 

qw isT Rqr i 

^ ^ II 

^ ii 

JTFq^ ^ qr qftiiT%H. i 
fen?i ft n 

q?q RtqFT qr ^^RrRqf 5fcqftq>qt I 

q qiqqi qiRrr rst qft*nffigmi 

qrfiRi iPWT qqr i 

^Tqq7?tT:5< ^ 3TRqft || 

ftf g qt qrqa: qq q^fqftfT wicn: i 
q?qT m fqqr 4k ?ncc?q h: ii 
are|r f% qq^Pr qnni qqqrRWsng.1 

-p in qgk i k i II v. ii. 42-46; 12 . 7-8 

“What harm is there? Yes, I have seen these wmnai of 
Ravana, but I can say conscientiously that my mind is not in 
any way affected. T^e'senses project themselves and fasten 
upon particular objects only if the imnas directs them so to 
do. That manas, which directs the senses in ri^t ways and 
in wrong ways, is under my full control What am I to do? 
I have come here to look for Sita. The natural thought is 
that she mi^t be found amongst these women. You Om look 
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for a woman only amongst women. Am I to go and look for 
Sita amongst deer? I have with a clear mind and a pure 
heart looked all round this place, but my quest has not been 
fulfilled. What am I to do? If I get back, all the monkeys 
will gather round me and will all together put me this ques¬ 
tion; tell us what you have done there. Not having foimd 
Sita, what shall be my answer? Since the time is up', I shall 
enter prayopavesa and so finish my career.” So he thought 
for a minute. Then again another thought struck him and he 
went about seeipg again and leaving no nook, no corner, un¬ 
examined. He would not leave a space even of four inches 
unexamined. Sita could certainly not be hidden in such a 
space. There was no spot however small, even though it be 
only four inches, which Hanumaq did not examine. So 
instead of giving way to despair, another thought struck him. 

?tcRT II 

^ I 


V. 12.10-11 


“I ought not to give way to despair. I must keep up my 
hopes still. Where I have not looked about still, I will go 
now and see. Whatever a being does, he must not abandon 
hope of success.” So at this point Honupian indulges in a 
long-drawn-out reflection to which I shall return in a moment. 
There is a long sarga, the thirteenth, filled with his soliloquy 
which I shall present to you in English at the md of this talk. 
Then Hanuman enters the asoka wood, and there, after a 
while he discovers Sita, and makes her out to be Sita by the 
marks that Sri Rama had already described fully to him. 
Sita’s beauty and charm had been so fully detailed to Hanuman 
that he could not be mistaken about it. Haviqg discovered 
her, he marvels at her beauty, at her attraction and jat the 
condition of sorrow in which she is at the moment. Then the 
poet'tells us what this wonderful being, wlio has seen all the 
Wbrids, thinks at the moment when he saw Sita herself, the 
world’s jewel for loveliness, and for chastity apd for wisdom. 
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5ft Jiiitftr I 

treft JT^ ^ 11 V. 15. 48-50 

^‘Here is the Sita whom Rama has lost, but who is not lost 
to his mind and to his heart. She is always there, she on 
whose behalf Rama suffers in four different ways.” Sri Rama 
has four feelings which depress him on her account. The poet 
proceeds to mention them. It is rather unusual. How are 
these four to be connected with Rama’s mind? ^ A woman has 
been lost. She was his dependant, and trusted him and was 
under his especial protection. Then she was his wife, and 
she was his lover. So Rama was stricken with remorse. His 
feeling was also one of deep sorrow, and it changed into 
harrowing anguish. So Hanuman says that Rama was stricken 
by a feeling compounded of these four shades of grief. Having 
seen Sita, Hanuman naturally thinks of Rama at the time, 
what he must be feeling now, how he described her and so on. 
Here comes a very famous sloka. 

^ 2I5JRT sig: I 
M ^ ll V. 15. 53 

It is a beautiful verse. “This Rama is a hard-hearted man. 
He does a thing which ether people would find very hard to 
do. Being separated from this lady, he still lives. He is not 
dead yet. Must be a hard life his.” Then follows a train of 
tender thoughts. 

ft II 

W=JTT: ft irfft: || 

ftkm JlT^qir^F«m|| V. 16. 5, 13-14 

• " 

"Rama and Sita are well mated,” says the monkey who is a 
confirmed bachelor. “Sita and he are alike. The family is 
also the same. They deserve each other. Having lost this 
woman, this prize, this jewel of jewels, if Rama should go and 
dry all the ocean and destroy the earth, I should not think he 
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was doing anything excessive or extravagant. She is such a 
prize that anything may be destroyed if she is to be recovered 
by that means. Put Sita in one scale, and the lordship of the 
three worlds will not weigh even a fraction of Sita.” 

Then Hanuman observes Havana coming there. Several 
sargas follow in which Hanuman is a mere spectator. I shall 
pass over them merely saying how he must have suffered the 
most insufferable anguish when he saw all this tragic scene 
happening below him. Finally, when all had cleared away 
and the tired Rakshasis seemed to have gone to sleep, 
Hanuman resolves to say a word, if possible, to Sita. Then 
he makes up his mind that he ought to speak in the Kosala 
dialect. Otherwise she may think it is Havana in disguise. 
He will therefore talk to her in her own dialect so that she 
may not mistake him. Then with a rare wisdom and insight 
it occurs to him that he ought not suddenly to appear before 
her. It would be well to catch her ear first. He made up his 
mind that the best way was to speak a few words of her 
husband and his family, because to her Rama is everything, 
all in all, life, light and everything. It is his account, his 
praise that would sound sweet in her ear. So then he speaks 
about Sri Rama, and finding that she is stiU suspicious by the 
way she looked about, he comes down from the tree and then 
ventures to ask her. He found out that it was Sita but not 
liking to say that at once, he questions her in a longish sort 
of way. 

II 

q i v. 33. lo-ii 

“I do not think you can be a divine creature, for I see you 
weep, breathe heavily; abo that your feet touch the ground. 
I also think that you might be Sita herself because I hear you 
say, Rama, Rama. Certainly I must be right in my guess.” TTien 
she reveals her identity and at the end says, 

st hi ^ fi 

5 wmrwit v. 33. 31-32 

“That awful being has given me two months’ respite. If during 
these two months I be not rescued, then the only alternative 
is for me to take my life.” Then Sita says, slowly makin|^ 
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up her mind that this is Hanuman, “I have heard of the famoas 
proverb which has come down to us from all time. 

^ II V. 34. 6 

‘'Provided only life is granted to us, we need not at any time 
give up hope. After a time at least, prosperity must return 
to everybody. I thought I was not going to live, but now 
you come here, sent by Sri Rama.” 

Passing over some passages, we come to the awful scene 
where Sita sinks within herself in despair and says, “what is 
going to happen to me?” She is not confident that although 
Hanuman has discovered her, Rama could be brought to Lanka 
with his monkey army, and a battle could be fought on the 
soil of Ceylon and she be taken back. “Tell me, Hanuman,” 
she says, “all about Sri Rama and his brother. What are they 
doing? Why do they not come? Am I anything to them? 
They ought to have come by this time and taken me away* 

I think I shall have to die here.” Then to comfort herself^ 
she puts a series of questions to Hanuman, all in the style in 
which in the Ayodhya kanda Rama puts questions about the 
kingdom to Bharata in that famous repeated 

seventy-three times in seventy-six slokas. Sita addresses to 
Hanuman twenty-two questions about her husband and 
Lakshmana and others. Then she says, 

^ JiRTT q 1^ =5r srr i 

^ W3R ?f ifRVjT I 

V. 36. 30-31 

“My lord and husband Rama has none on earth so dear as 
myself. A dea^;er person there cannot be, not his mother, not 
his father, not his brothers, no one. Nor is there one 
who is of the same degree. I shall live only so 
long as I hear about him and his movements.” The poet 
cleverly uses the word “Rama” four times. Hien Ha n um an 
’replies in tender slokas. Of course you must remember that 
Manuman makes this gestture always jvhen he addresses Rama 
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or Lakshmana Beautiful verses these in 

which he describes exactly Rama’s feelings towards Sita. 

?r 55¥I^ ^IT: %TftcT fl?T: || 

^ ^11 
^«TT f^t^s =^^¥55iT_l 

g trw ?[Tsi^ g i 

?rj=g ^ WTwf^ II 

Iq’^vT jmi»r ^5ter»r 

c^?:ljiFcT^Tfii^T II 
iinwt sSlt^WqiT: | 

,. gpqi^Rni^ I qjTtTci^ ncr: ii 

3t|Jr:; ^rrt ^ht: gatsft =g i 

^ Ji^sq^ Ii 

• ^ <1:^ ?rT 5^ gr JiKtJ=g?§fi^g-1 

?T WrErmfillTCq^ II 

' ^ qft?|cqiTg??5rT^ i 

^cisr^ ^T3r^’ jr?T?tiT aimq || 

?iT 5niT<?q i 

. , fttlq ^ig<Tr qgq ii v. 36'; 37-47 

“What an elephant would feel like when harassed, pursued, 
wounded, hurt, threatened by an angry lion, so feels Rama, 
the licHi in this case being the grief calised by hot seeing you.” 
Each person generally makes an. oath on the object dearest 
to him. In the Ayodhya kanda, Kaikeyi swears by Bharata, 
I)asaraiha by Rama, but Hanuman swears by all the hills, the 
fruits and the herbs he has tasted. “You shaU meet your • 
husbiaid. Even as Indr% is seen mounted on the great white 
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elephant, so will you see Rama one day very soon. He will 
be on my back as Indra on the back of the white elephant.* 
Rama has given up all flesh.” In the whole of this poem, there 
is no support for the popular story, that Rama and Sita and 
Lakshmana were vegetarians. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of evidence here and there that they did eat meat. That 
is why Hanuman says, Rama denies himself the eating of 
meat. “He does, not drink honey. What can be obtained on 
the trees and down below he eats once towards nightfall. His 
mind is always centred on you, and he cannot think of any¬ 
thing else. He is so lost in your memory that he forgets 
everything about him. Insects may come and bite him, 
mosquitoes may bite. No worm is disturbed, not even the long 
slimy serpent; if these crawl over his body, he does not mind, 
does not whisk them away, does not know that they are there 
bothering him, being lost in thoughts of you. Always dwelling 
upon your memory, he is lost only in thoughts of you and is 
immersed in grief and has no time for thinking of anything 
else. Usually he does not sleep at all, but if he does close his 
eyes, suddenly he wakes up saying, “Sita, Sita”* If ever he 
sees an object dear to the other sex, he thinks only of you, 
mentions your name and speaks to you as if you were there. 
He is always making what efforts he can to recover you.” The 
poet here gives a beautiful but very natural simile. Having 
heard so much about her husband, Sita’ was filled with comfort 
in her heart that after all Rama was still thinking of . her and 
sorrowing for her and making.efforts to get her back. The 
poet then compares her to the moon in a cloud at the com¬ 
mencement of sarad, ^ 

Now I want to read to you an English rendering of 
Hanunian’s biggest soliloquy of all'. The poet in Sundarakanda 
excels himself when he depicts Hanuman following a train 
of thought. In order to appreciate it fully, we must enter 
Hanuman's mind. He is possessed, as it were, by it and works 
it out logically, before he jumps on to another bit of thought. 
It is most interesting, the way the poet works out the thoughts 
of Hanuman, I have chosen two different pieces. Here is 
the thirteenth sarga I referred to. 

“paving the car and moving along the rampart, HariUman 
spoke thus to himself:— ‘My efforts have been a complete 

, ‘ i: *33us follows the Tilaka reading (sl^ 40) aftd comihen- 

tary. 
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failure. I have searched every likely place. Pools, tanks and 
reservoirs, rivers, canals and waterways, forts, fastnesses and 
citadels, nothing have I omitted. Surely it was this town. 
Sampati mentioned as the place of Sita^s confinement. Can 
it be that she has yielded herself in despair to Havana, she 
bom of no mortal womb, brought up by a knower of Brahman, 
and married into the illustrious Ikshvaku family? Perhaps 
the Rakshasa, in dread of the arrows of the pursuing husband, 
let her drop to the ground. May be, looking at the rolling 
waters below, she was killed by sheer fright. Perchance 
she could not endure the violence of the flight and the cruel 
grip of Havana’s arms. Is it likely she just slipped into the 
deep ocean, as the car* jolted and jerked suddenly? Who 
knows? the cannibal demon might have eaten her up 
angrily as she resisted his attempts to violate her? If not 
he, the women of his harem might in a mad fit of jealousy 
have made a meal of her. Ah, no! she passed away to the 
other world with the ravishing vision floating in her mind’s 
eye of Sri Rama, lustrous like the pumima moon, and capti¬ 
vating like the red lotus. And as she vanished from the earth, 
she called in loud and piteous cries on the names of Rama, 
Lakshmana and Ayodhya. Why, there is a chance too she 
is alive, kept in a small prison like a parrot in a cage crying 
Rama, Rama. • What a dire fate for the peerless lady, daughter 
of Janaka and wife of Rama! Must she fall into the hands of 
a Rakshasa whom nothing can restrain? What shall be my 
answer to the husband’s anxious question? that she is lost? 
that she is hidden? that she is dead? I do not know and cannot 
say. Should I tell him or should I not? Either way it does 
not look proper. Where lies my course? If I go back to Kish- 
kindha and confess my failure, the fruitlessness of my great 
leap and visit to Lanka, what will Sugriva think of me? and 
the unhappy brothers? and the assembled and expectant 
monkeys? As soon as Rama hears the word of negation, he will 
die of the shock, he cannot live an instant after the news. 
The sensitive and loving Lakshmana will die too. When 
Bharata learns wHat has happened to bis two brothers, he will 
die immediately. Seeing Bharata gone, Satrughna will die 
at once. Nor will their mothers survive,—Kausalya, Sumitra, 
Kaikeyi. My royal master Sugriva, remembering what Rama 

* Publishers’ Note: There is no reference to a *car^ in the testt, 
Sundara, 13. 10-11. 
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did for him and what he should do to Rama in return, cannot 
hear the calamity and will die. His darling Ruma, sore- 
stricken, desolate, unable to bear the grief of sudden widow¬ 
hood, will die. Tara, the hapless queen, hardly recovered 
from lamentation for Vali, will surely die. Poor orphaned 
Angada will die also, how can he survive father, mother and 
uncle? The monkeys, whom Sugriva has protected with 
affection, honour and bountiful gifts, will realise their help¬ 
lessness without him, violently beat their heads with palms 
and fists and so meet their death. No more will they fore¬ 
gather fcr merriment or jolly festivity on hills or in wooded 
dales or in caves or in other recesses. Along with wives and 
children and under the guidance of ministers, they will die 
in tens and hundreds of thousands by falling from hill tops 
on rugged rocks, drinking poison, hanging from high places, 
throwing themselves into the blazing fire, fasting unto the 
end, or using sharp weapons on their bodies. My return home 
will be attended with an endless chain of deaths, the destruc¬ 
tion of the royal family of Ayodhya and of the entire race of 
vanaras. Kishkindha I may not re-enter, Sugriva I may not 
behold again, not having discovered Sita. If I stay away here, 
it is just possible that the heroic brothers will sustain them¬ 
selves with hope, and likewise my brethren the monkeys who 
have sunny dispositions by nature. Frustrated in my high 
mission, I had best turn anchorite, living under a tree and 
subsisting on what may happen to fall on the palm or into the 
mouth. Or I shall seek a well-wooded spot on the seashore, 
erect a funeral pyre and burn myself on it. An alternative 
plan would be to sit stiff and allow birds and beasts to make 
a meal of my body. But why do I make my own devices? 
Have not the sages prescribed that a person in my extremity 
shall drown himself in deep water? 

‘Alas! how full of promise this night was when it began! 
I fondly hoped a handsome garland of fame was weaving 
for me. But with no sight of Sita, it lengthens tediously 
into disappointment and misery. 

‘Wretched fool, whtit a dismal train of thought I have 
followed! To give way to despair is to incur a series of 
mishaps. One must exist if one is to prosper. I will hold 
on to life. That way success is certain. 

‘Now, where is my courage gone? And where my 
prowess? I will destroy this proud Ravana. If Sita has been 
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killed, she shall be avenged. Suppose, on the other hand, 
I take him captive and carry him across the sea to hand him 
over to Rama, that will be like delivering a human oblation 
to god Agni. 

‘But wait. Why do I give way to these unprofitable 
speculations and, forebodings? I ought to look for Sita yet. 
The quest must be continued till it succeeds. Here is another 
fanciful idea coming into my distracted head. If, when we 
heard Sampati’s assurance of Sita being here, we had gone 
back to Kishkindha and brought Rama hither, what then? 
He might have done great deeds of valour. But if Sita was 
not found, his anger would have been an unquenchable fire 
and the monkey hosts would all have been burnt in it. The 
only thing I can do is to remain here and spend my days 
in penance and austerities. Then at least the poor monkey- 
race will not perish on my account. 

‘Look! Here is an asoka-grove with fine big trees. I 
have not searched this place, let me do so now. Yes, the 
thought nerves me to a fresh effort. I will make salutation 
to the celestials, the Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the 
Asvins, and the Maruts, and then set out on this adventure. 
If any demons come in the way, I will make an end of them. 
Then I hope to discover the wife of Rama and deliver her 
to him as a god might deliver to an ascetic the goal of his 
austerities. Let me turn the thought over for a noinute. 
That^s it! Up now and on! Rama and Lakshmana, I make 
obeisance to you. The same to you, Sita of divine origin. 
And to you, not of this gross earth, to Rudra, Indra, Yama, 
Vayu, Chandra, Agni and the Maruts, to you all my prostra¬ 
tions again and again. Sugriva, master, I do not forget you, 
give me your blessing. By the favour of dl these great ones, 
I now enter this well-guarded grove. Vayu, my father, 
moves gently here. For Rama’s sake and to escape observa¬ 
tion by Ravana, I am shrunken to a small size. Rama has 
described Sita so well to me. I could infallibly recognize 
her, if I saw her. Her face would be like the full-orbed 
moon, perfect in charm, with nose turned up a bit, teeth white 
as milk, eyes resembling lotus-petals, all made into a glory 
by a benign smile. Shall I be so blest as to behold it? Th^t 
low, cruel, villainous creature of the night, putting on a 
dec^eHiul garb, has brought her away by force and by craft 
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and hidden her here. Are my eyes destined ever to fall on 
her radiant form?* 

Another essay in the art of catching anxious misgivings 
and giving them body and form in verse of abiding merit 
occurs later on in this kanda. 

Hanuman marvels at his own handiwork in destroying 
the city of the Rakshasas by the very fire which they memit 
for his destruction. Having burnt the entire city, he went 
to dip his tail into the sea. 

Having set fire to Lanka, Hanuman has perforce to think 
of the consequences. He did not do it at first, being a 
thoughtless monkey. 

cgr 555^ ^ II V. 54. 50 

The poet does not say they rejoiced. It would be unworthy 
of the Devas if looking on destruction they actually rejoiced. 
Hanuman began to think. 

55^^ ^ IT^TT || V. 55. 3 

“A fear seized Hanuman’s heart as he looked at the ruin 
he had wrought, a feeling of vexation with himself. If a 
man fills his heart with anger, passion, hatred, then strange 
things happen to him. He speaks strange things, thinks 
strange things. The great ones of the earth, if their minds 
or hearts are invaded by anger and threaten to fall xmder, 
pull themselves together, draw on their philosophy, and they 
conquer it. That is what I should have done. V^en a man 
is angry, there is no wrong he will not do. If a man is a 
slave of his anger, he will murder his parents and his 
preceptor. Good people, innocent men, he wiU abuse. An 
angry man does not distinguish between what ought to be, 
and what ought not to be, said. To an angry man no action 
is taboo, no word is taboo. Nothing that he will not do, 
nothing that he will not utter. A real man is he who when 
he . finds his anger uproused, is able to put it down by sum- 
.mpning all his patience; just -as a' serpent would put away 
the slough from his body. He alone ought to be called a 
, man.” Then fire train <Jf thought proceeds to some letfgth. 
I have tr$n;slated thi^s pOrtioh also, V. 55. 8-36, “A curse 
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alight on me, foolish, thoughtless and sinful! If the whole 
of Lanka be burnt, Sita is burnt with it. My master’s cause 
is ruined. Sita’s safety is the one aim and purpose of all 
this enterprise; yet I have failed to protect her when Lanka 
was burning. How simple, how easy it was to start the fire! 
But in my transport of anger I have cut off our very root. 
No doubt Sita has been consumed in the fire, not a spot in 
all the town has escaped, it is one expanse of ashes. If 
through my recklessness, the great calamity has occurred, it 
is best for me too to perish here. Which mode of suicide 
shall I adopt? Shall I throw myself into this conflagration? 
Shall I become the prey of the fiery mare of the ocean, the 
hadaval Or shall I fall into deep water and give my body 
as food for the hungry creatures there? How dare I face the 
monkeys, my brethren, or those two heroes after blasting the 
hope of their lives? Giving a free rein to my passion, I have 
caused my monkeyhood to stink in the world’s nostrils. 
Cursed be the guna, the quality known as rajas, under the 
influence of which I omitted to save the noble lady, though 
I could have easily done so. Hearing of her death, the 
brothers will drop down dead. Sugriva will follow with his 
relatives. The news will kill Bharata. How can the good 
Satrughna survive? When the house of Ikshvaku has thus 
come to a tragic end, the entire world of human beings will 
be cast into grief without abatement or relief. And of all 
these endless miseries I shall be the originating cause,—I, 
who am accursed, not trained in the straight pursuit. of 
dharma, and unequal to the high duty of curbing the demon 
of anger.” 

While these unhappy reflections vexed the mind of 
Hanuman, the outward omens were favourable. In fact they 
had been so, though he did not realise it. Now his thoughts 
assumed a fresh colour. 

“No, no, it cannot be so bad as all that. That virtuous 
lady is well shielded by her own purity. She is meant for 
prosperity and will not die. Fire cannot extinguish fire. The 
wife of a man of immeasurable greatness, guarded besides 
by the rectitude of her own conduct,—^how will fire dare 
to hurt her? Now I think of it, fire did no harm to me. 
The elemental god forgot his office; it surely was because 
of Rama’s peerless quality and Sita’s unsullied chastity. She 
is the divinity of the three brothers, Bharata, Lakshmana 
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and Satrughna, and the hearts own darling of Rama. Harm 
cannot come near her. If fire, which consumes everything, 
spared my tail because I am in her service, how can he so 
much as touch her? Ah! how did I forget this? The crest 
of Mainaka rose above the waves of the ocean and offered 
me hospitality, just because my mission was for the benefit 
of Rama the Supreme. His beloved and devoted wife, if she 
would but care to use the power of her purity and of her 
truth, might burn the divine Agni himself; he surely must 
be impotent before her. Hark! here are the celestial voices 
reassuring me. ‘This city of the Rakshasas is all consumed 
to ashes, with its turrets and ramparts and stupendous gates. 
Janaki alone is unscathed amid this wide ruin. We marvel, 
we rejoice, we give thanks to the Almighty!^ Hanuman 
could not contain his joy. 

, cRT: l%I^T I 

CUT ii V. 55. 36 

““With a heart elated by his success and being certain that 
the queenly lady had come to no harm, Hanuman resolved 
that he should once more feast his eyes with a sight of her, 
and then undertake the return journey.’’ 

Soon he was to know that he owed his own safety in 
part at least to the prayer that Sita had earnestly addressed 
to Agni. It is in four slokas all ending ^ . 

<V. 53. 28-32).* 


* See Lect. XXVII below. 
R— 20 
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HAVANA 

Sisters and brothers, 

We have come to the second great character in the poem, 
Havana stands contrasted with the hero. He is well 
matched. Greatness and goodness are different things. They 
do not always co-exist. In some characters they mix in 
good proportion. They are the salt of the earth. By 
example, by achievement, and by influence on history, these 
rare men who combine greatness and goodness are our 
saviours and prophets. But they are a few. Havana belong¬ 
ed to the class in whom greatness does not co-exist with 
goodness. But greatness has its own attraction. In fact it 
has a fascination for the mind of humanity which is in many 
ways a danger. Those who read lurid novels and accounts 
of crime in America on a colossal scale will have experienced 
the thrill that accompanies the perusal of a great criminars 
doings. Even crime, if performed on a grand scale, attracts 
the human mind and holds it in thrall. In fact, this is 
considered one of the great evils of the spread of the cinema. 
Novels and stories of misdeeds that lead to terrific conse¬ 
quences, murders, burglaries, abductions, kidnappings done 
on a great scale with ingenuity and careful planning before¬ 
hand so as to baffle the police and leave them always in the 
lurch, stories of these great crimes exercise upon our minds 
and imagination what is called fascination. However much 
our conscience may disapprove, the eye refuses to close it¬ 
self to the spectacle. The mind is held down, and even pure- 
minded people do not close these books of lurid crime, while 
they go on cursing the authors. Well, Havana was a criminal 
of this abnormal type. But when we say criminal, we do 
not deny to him qualities of a rare kind which contribute 
to make for greatness. No man can be a criminal without 
having qualities of mind and brahi of an extraordinary type. 
We shall study Havana’s character therefore with great 
interest, although morally speaking it is reprehensible, and 
then perhaps we shall discover, wherein what we specifically 
distinguish as his greatness lay. One more prefatory remark. 


♦ 6 - 9 -’ 44 . 
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Havana and Rama constitute a contrast of a very sharp 
kind. Rama was a rare type of greatness and goodness 
combined. Havana had greatness without goodness. But 
that is not all. Havana had reached the peak of his power 
before Rama came into existence at all. In fact it was after 
many tens of thousands of years of his career that the gods 
and sages, unable to bear the violence of his crimes, called 
upon Vishnu to rescue them from him. It was then that 
the incarnation took place, the fourfold incarnation, zj that 
you see how Rama was a mere baby when compared with 
Havana in point of age. By the most generous reckoning 
for which the poet gives data, Rama must have been between 
thirty-nine and forty, when the great battle between him and 
Havana took place in Lanka. Havana had by that time per¬ 
formed his penances and wrung from the gratified deities 
enormous powers which he used for mischief and made 
himself such an abhorred criminal that he had to be hunted 
down. Moreover, another peculiar thing worth noticing is 
that in our poem, Havana plays a part only for twelve months. 
Within that period a great deal of his activity is comprised, 
and the story hurries forward from crime to crime until the 
culmination is reached. If Rama was a child in comparison 
with Havana, what should Sita have been? She was a tiny 
tot, nothing more. Yet, it was Havanans sentiment towards 
her which constitutes the substance of the poem and makes 
the whole of the tragedy. A man over fifteen or twenty 
thousand years of age falls in k>ve with a little girl of about 
twenty or twenty-five and then the plot begins. What an 
extraordinary thing! Few people have perhaps thought of 
the oddity of the crime, and yet we find that when Rama 
and Sita deal with Havana, they deal with him almost on 
an equal footing as though they were people of the same 
age and of the same calibre. Yes, it is a furious thing. It 
was perhaps inevitable for the plot that Havana’s misdeeds 
and cruelties should have reached their climax before his 
enemy was due to come into existence. But it certainly is 
worth noticing that th^ plot turns upon a love which an old 
man, or if you like, a mature man, conceived for a little girl. 

Now we shall see on what grand scale Havana’s character 
is drawn by the poet. First, I shall deal with the long and 
arduous penance which Havana performed to obtain his great 
powers, which do not seem to have been confined to human 
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beings or to divine Rishis, but seem to have extended to the 
Devas and subdued nature herself. Here is a reference which 
might be called funny made by Jatayu when he tried to strike 
a blow for Sita. Jatayu says to Havana, '1 am an old man, 
but you are still a youth. (That is strange, but we must 
remember that Jatayu says that he was sixty thousand years 
old at the time. If Havana was only twenty thousand years 
old, Jatayu might well call him a young man in comparison.) 

mi: 1 

cr4T'^T5TJT ^ ^ TfflT^ftr II 

^ I III. 50. 20-22 

“I have been reigning over this world of birds for the last 
sixty thousand years, and the kingdom has come to me 
through generations. I am old. No doubt you have age; 
the strength of youth is in your favour. You can use the 
bow and arrow. You are seated in a grand car. I am with¬ 
out these advantages. Nevertheless, I won’t let you go with 
impunity, carrying away Sita. So long as I am alive and 
look on, this crime shall not be perpetrated without due 
punishment.” 

Now, a word about Havana’s penances. It was out of 
the common, even for these mythical stories. He was born 
with ten heads, and it would appear that at the end of every 
thousandth year of penance he sacrificed into the holy fire 
one of his heads. In this way he sacrificed nine, when nine 
thousand years were gone. When the ten thousandth year 
was gone, he was about to cut off his tenth head and put 
it into the fire, when Brahma was gratified and asked what 
it was that he wanted. Havana asked for amaratva. Brahma 
Said, “I could not grant you that. Immortality is not for 
you, but you may ask for invulnerability by sections.” And 
then Havana asked that nobody should be able to kill him 
who belonged to the Devas, Asuras", Rakshasas, Yakshas, 
Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Pannagas and so on. He mentioned 
a lot of these tribes. Then the story is that he did not 
mention men, as he thought that men were too contemptible, 
and it was not necessary even to conceive of them as being 
capable of killing him. It is not clear^ the accounts vary. 
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There is one account given in the Balakanda, and another 
in the Uttarakanda, but the difference is very interesting. 
Whether Havana mentioned men and said, 1 do not want 
protection as against them’ and excluded them that way, or 
whether he mentioned the other categories omitting men, is 
not clear. This is from the Uttarakanda. 

I 

|| 

^ It I 

ft ^ HrftRt || VII. 10. 19-20 

‘‘From these I ask for safety. I do not at all think of other 
categories,* men and others of the sort. (You must pay a 
little attention to adayah.) They appear to me to be so 
worthless that I do not think I should ask to be free from 
danger from them.” In the Balakanda the story is somewhat 
differently told. 

H ft 1 

g^svr^ II 

^ 3 ^: 1 

spt :n^ II 

3T^?rT5rT: sn ^ ft l I. 16. 4-6 

Omitting men only, Brahma gives him abhaya from the rest. 
Havana treated them with contempt, and therefore did not 
include them in his vara. So when they spoke to Vishnu, 
the gods said, “He could be killed only by a man, not by 
any other being.” Then the question arises: in the Uttara¬ 
kanda the word used fs .If Havana did not think of 

men at all, is it likely that he would have thought of 
vtoaras? must have treated them with still greater 
contempt and omitted them from the scope of the vara. 
There is a little clue; it is full of interest and is worth 
pursuing. When the battle was well on and the rival armies 
were ranged against each other for a decisive combat, Hanu- 
man stood before Havana and challenged him. In challeng¬ 
ing him Hanuman used the strange words, 

rJT^TT sm ^ *1^11 VI. 59. 55 
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^‘You have obtained safety from all these sections. But you 
are still in peril from my race. So I can kill you.’’ So begins 
Hanuman. The question is, could Havana have asked 
Brahma about vanaras at all, for according to a sarga in the 
Balakanda, the race was created, only in order to assist Rama 
in the great war. They must have come into existence only 
later on. They must be younger than Havana, so that if 
Havana did not mention them, it is no wonder. But then 
the poet leaves us in a kind of insoluble puzzle, as he always 
does. Vali must have been perhaps much older. So must 
have been Sugriva, Nala, Nila, Mainda, Dvivida, having drunk 
amrita with the Devas. It is impossible to suppose that all 
the monkeys were after Havana. The dates get confused, as 
all figures do in the Ramayana. Now, that some monkeys 
were in existence and had become even famous is clear from 
a certain statement made by Havana in the Sundarakanda. 
His messengers bring him news of the terrible havoc that 
Hanuman did to the city after he had seen Sita. When 
Havana hears this strange news, this is what the poet makes 
him say. 

TSJ n TRT I 

^ II 

^ ^ nfcpflrrr ^ JT xRm: II 

^ XT I 

^ II V. 46. 10-12 

‘T have myself seen many powerful monkeys. The accounts 
that you give of this new monkey are so extraprdinary that 
they seem to transcend these. I have not heard of this 
monkey. This Hanuman that you speak of is a powerful 
creature, more powerful than I have heard of any belonging 
to the monkey race.” So the monkey race wafe in existence 
at the time apparently' and certainly Havana had heard of 
them. However that was so, is it right for Havana to say 
that he had not heard of Hanuman?* Hapuman must have 
been quite a strong youth when he came to Lanka in search 
of Sita; and when he was quite a baby, he ran after Surya 
when he was in eclipse,* and then Indra had to come to 
save the sun and the chuyagraha also. At that time he 
struck Hanuman- on the left cheek, and Vayu became very 
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angry because. of the mischief done to his little baby, and 
he held his breath so that the world came into a position 
of suffocation; no movement was possible and there was 
great consternation; a big council was held, they all went to 
the chief of the gods, and Vayu was pacified. Hanuman 
became at that time the recipient of a great many boons. 
Now this story of a little baby running after the sun and 
causing tremendous fright to all the gods, Vayu holding 
everybody down without breath and the gods assembling to 
confer on little Hanuman so many boons is an event of such 
colossal importance in nature that Havana must have heard 
of it, because Havana was a man that dealt with these gods. 
The poet says that Havana was of such greatness that when 
he came out, all the gods were terrified; the sun moderated 
his heat, Vayu would not move about violently, the sea 
stilled its noise, rivers ran slow, mountains forgot to be hard, 
and so on. Nature was hushed and in a state of mortal 
terror when Havana was about. If that was the case and 
all these gods had been in peril on account of Hanuman, this 
story must have reached Havana’s ears. For him therefore 
to say that he had heard of Nala, Nila, etc., but not of Hanu¬ 
man is something which it is difficult to square with other 
parts of the story. But there are such incompatibilities in 
the poem—even worse ones than this. 

Now Hama was a mere man, it is true, but early enough 
in his life he had given great proofs of his superhuman 
qualities. He had made his mark upon earth, and the entire 
inhabited part of the earth must have been aware of his 
greatness, his marvellous skill as a rival, his power even over 
nature, and his ability to stand strong and unruffled against 
the embattled world. Still, although there were many who 
thought Hama ejen at that time to be an avatara and spoke 
of him habitually in that way, it is curious that throughout 
the poem Havana never once recognised that he was anything 
more than a mere man, and that even among men, he was 
anything very considerable. Proof after proof came to him; 
.still he would not be convinced that there was anything out 
of the common in this Hama. Early in the poem, in the 
Aranyakanda, we have the long Maricha episode, sargas of 
great beauty. Maricha knew all about Rama; he had bitter 
experience of his great skill and his great strength. He had 


* See Lect. XIX at p. 269 above. 
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also known that Rama was something more than man. His 
mere virtues as a man struck Mariqha, and he mentions them 
all to Havana. Nevertheless, Havana goes on saying things 
of this kind. 

ftf^Wcrrftcf «i3: | 

=^15^ II 

I 

^ f^rrrf^cr: || 

5?^ Pi^nrr fifiT: | 

I^T || 

^ 5??rT ^ i 

rJTrUHW? c^'^HTfcm I 

?rwTT?*iFr %?5rR: II 

^ f^^^TcTT I 

III. 36. 8-13. (readings as in Bombay Ed.) 

‘‘He is only a manusha and is an object of contempt in many 
ways. A mere mortal then, he walks on his bare feet, is 
unable to bring a chariot or even a horse. I gave him no 
offence whatever, neither did he to me. While not even a 
harsh word had passed between us, he drew his bow and 
aimed arrows at people. He killed fourteen thousands of these 
Rakshasas. The man has done so much harm. He is an 
object of enmity to me therefore. The whole of the Dandaka 
forest where all stood in terror of me has now been made 
a region of security. My word does not run now. My sister 
Surpanakha, without any excuse assigned, without any 
provocation, in cold blood, was disfigured by mis man.” Then 
Maricha tells him, “You are utterly misinformed about Rama. 
He is a good man.” 

^ «nT: l ni. 37. 13 

“He is nothing else than Dharma in human form.” But all 
this makes no impression upon Havana. Look at the obtuse¬ 
ness of the man in some respects. The poet represents him 
as having a kind of blind spot. However much other people 
may speak in praise of Rama and bring his great good 
qualities to his notice, he simply puts them by. 
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5 ^ ^ ^ ) 

irTg^7 li 

gc^ jticr cr*Tr i 

STTf:^ ^c^TT ^IIT: |1 HI. 40. 4-5 

“Listening to the voice of a woman, at one bound this man 
rushes away from friends, from the kingdom, leaving his 
mother and his old father. And you call him a hero and that 
I must respect him.’^ The word manusha occurs frequently 
whenever he speaks of Rama, a word which he would not 
even mention in his great request to Brahma. Wlien he 
speaks to Sita in Janasthana, he asks her to take him for 
husband. He must have had a very strange idea of what 
marriage means. He makes an infamous proposal to her and 
proceeds. 

w trrgq: i III. 48.19 

See how deep-rooted his contempt for that race is. Again 
in the next sarga he says the same thing to Sita. 


^rrq: qnftqqrii i 



1 HI. 49. 13-15 


“He is going to die. I am going to kill him in a few days. 
The man who has lost his kingdom has no means of saving 
you. Give up what little faith you still have in men. The 
man who has lost a safe kingdom, a vast fortune, the means 
of keeping worldly glory, and comes to this forest and lives 
amongst wild elephants, such a fool has your affection. I 
cannot understand it.” Then when he takes her to his own 
palace, he takes her round all the apartments, and the great 
and glorious furniture, the decorated rooms and so on and 
says to her, 

ST ^ 5T I 

q»=qTfii qt ^ ii 

<i'irq«gw i 
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5^1^ ^ ct5:cf5ii 

^ gf<it 'JJcJiTIcgfl 11 III. 55. 20-21, 27-28 

‘'Look at all this and look at me. Can you think of Rama 
after this? Whatever ‘papa^ you have done, it has borne 
its fruit and punished you'by your having had to live for 
thirteen years in this forest with your husband, iflow the 
evil is worked out and the good begins. Now begins your 
prosperous career, the fruit of whatever virtue you may have.^^ 
You see how he cannot omit the idea of Rama being a man. 
Once more, 

^ II 

TTITt | 

^ jt ^ II 

H s:g l 

^ =gTf^ *W ffcITr^ || 

JT ^ ^ I 

JT JRTT ^ || V. 20. 5, 25-28, 34 

“It is the privilege and prerogative of thle community to 
which I belong to rape other women and carry them away. 
I do not know now whether Rama is alive or whether he is 
dead. He will not be able to come here and be seen even 
by you. You cannot rest your eyes on him. Even suppos¬ 
ing he did come and see you, do you think he will be able 
to take you away from me?” 

Then after this, when Rama had indubitably established 
his greatness and constructed the bridge and come away and 
was about to strike at Lanka, there is a council of war which 
Ravana holds. Then his grand-uncle Malyavan advises him. 
“Without a question Rama is a diviqe being. I hold him to 
be Vishnu come upon earth to save mankind and the gods 
and all created beings. Therefore the best thing for you is 
to make peace with him and hand over Sita to him and be¬ 
come his friend.” That was of course unacceptable to Ravana, 


♦ Cf. Lect. XXIV below. 
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who got terribly wild. Although Malyavan was his grand¬ 
uncle, he reproves him. 

fm i 

%JT VI. 36. 4 

*‘Why do you tell me that Rama is anything worth consider¬ 
ing? His best friends are monkeys. Even his father has 
kicked him out of his kingdom. I am going to carry this to 
the bitter end. I will not give up Sita.^’ It is then that he 
uses the famous expression36. ll)."** “I may 
break in two, but I won’t bend to anybody. You think 
it is a vice in me. Maybe. If it is a vice, I have been bom 
with it. Who can transcend his nature? This persistence, 
this obstinacy, belongs to me from the moment of my birth. 
I cannot escape it. Therefore, all your advice I reject 
summarily.” 

But facts are hard things. Soon after Havana had seen 
strong proofs of Rama’s extraordinary strength and skill in 
war, he had to go through some of his bitterest experiences 
before he realises that, after all, in this mere human being 
there was some stuff. The first time that he does so is when 
at the end of that very severe engagement to which I have 
already referred, Havana is sore-stricken, has lost his chariot 
and his bow and arrows, and stands on the ground. Rama 
might, if he had pursued the advantage, have killed him 
with a few more arrows. But out of a feeling of the highest 
chivalry, not wishing to take advantage of a man who was 
down and beaten so hard, he gives him a promise that he 
would not hurt him, asks him to go back, refresh himself 
by sleep and prepare himself for the fight. 

f?T ^ fcTSr#C«r *11 

cfWTq; jprrfJr n 

arr^sn^ ?:«ft cirr ^ ^ ii 

VI. 59. 142-143 

These words may have been poison to him, but Rama says 
it in the plenitude of his generosity. “You have done wonders 
to-day. You have felled many heroes on my side. There¬ 
fore, I see that you have been over-exerting yourself. I will 

* See Lect. XVII at p. 251 above for the sloka. 
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forbear now to send more arrows and finish you. Having 
thoroughly refreshed yourself, come out with a new chariot. 
I can stand on the ground. Even then you will see what I 
am when I face an enemy.” For the first time Havana felt 
thoroughly humiliated but went back. For the first time 
bhaya came to him. 

^T5rr 5Pijr 5Jrf*r^2T: n 
nqiK »TfTrI?VTr II 

^mqrqRt ii vi. 60. 1-3 

“As an elephant might be struck down and harassed by a 
lion, as a serpent would be by Garuda, so Havana felt 
thoroughly beaten. As he lay in bed or sat up unable to 
sleep, he thought of these terrific arrows from Rama. Each 
one was like a Brahmadanda; like lightning the arrows shone.” 
It is a long passage, but it is worth while listening to, 
because it is for the first time that Havana feels that he had 
met an enemy perfectly his equal in every respect and for 
the first time too that he admits coming defeat. 

N I 

clr<3^ ^ ^ qrfH <T?:*T fTq; | 

II 

cqMr ii 

arqwicq uth jt qrf^Rrq: || VI. 60. 4-7 

“How much tapas I did for thousands of years!” he exclaims 
to the Rakshasas. “Having been reckoned the equal of Indra 
himself, I am now beaten by a man.” Here is a strange 
extension of meaning which Havana gives to the words of 
Brahma when he gave his boons. He did not put it in this 
form, but in the diseased, disordered mind of Havana, he 
ascribes to Brahma a saying of which he was innocent. 
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^‘What Brahma said then has come true. What a terrific 
thing he said!’"* Brahma only said, “You are not going to be 
killed by this, that, etc/’ Still that is how it strikes Havana 
in his distress. It occurs to him that Brahma said, “From 
man you get danger.” This is bow in our disordered imagina¬ 
tion, things look different. Havana not only fears Hama^s 
strength, but is also afraid of the ultimate end. 

1 VI. 60. 8 

That was the first occasion when Havana used the word ‘man,’ 
if he used it, without contempt. It struck him that there 
was something in this man. 

II 

^3'^ ?rTRTf4 II 

cEfT I VI. 60. 8-10 

In one of his dig vi jay as Havana made war upon Anar any a. 
Having done much harm to him he gets a curse from Ana- 
ranya. “From my race of Ikshvakus a man will be bom 
named Hama, and he will kill you in battle.” Havana 
remembers that curse as he does many other curses he 
received in his life. 

^ EI5T ’EIT 3^1 |1 

fltTWTT sn^TT | VI. 60. 10-11 

“I once ravished a woman, Vedavati, and she said, ‘Some¬ 
how I am going to be your end.’ I think she has been born 
as Sita and I have brought this danger into my palace and 
all this trouble upon me in consequence.” Then he recalls 
some of the other curses he had received. 

5WT arWFW II 

STTH JT ftwTT I VI. 60. 11-12 

Uma and Nandi must hdve cursed him about the same time. 
Once he went to Kailasa and tried a hand against the sacred 
hill and displeased Mahadeva himself. At that time he was 
^topped by. Nandi when he went in. Havana turned round, 
and looking at his odd face he set up a loud. lau gh. Nandi 
got yery angry, but not liking, to do battle in the. palace of 
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Mahadeva himself and without his sanction, he merely 
cursed him. 



WslT»f ^ 1 

^ >TiTW7m^?r; H 

5j55tfe^: ItST I 


VII. 16. 16-19 


“As you have set up this laugh as loud as thunder, unable 
to control your contempt for me who have a sort of face, 
there will be born in the world a race of monkeys having my 
look and also having my strength, in order to kill you and 
your whole family. As big as hills they will be, and they 
will fight with nails and teeth.” 


Now I am going to read to you a certain passage of some 
significance, because this shows that Ravana was amongst 
his followers supposed to be so mighty that no danger, no 
disgrace, no humiliation, could conceivably happen to him. 
But when he had his first repulse at Rama’s hands and Rama 
had, in order to make the disgrace as sharp as possible, sent 
him back home to re-arm himself for the fight, Ravana’s 
followers were stricken with humiliation. Ravana bethought 
himself of Kumbhakarna. The way he was roused is full of 
amusement, but let us pass it all over. Kumbhakarna was 
roused, and he sat up and enquired what was the matter. 
“Some great calamity must have happened. Otherwise, 
Ravana would not have roused me.” Yupaksha tells him, 


ST Vt^T^T^^ ^ iTWfer ft 37^ I 

SIT^ TrSR: t VI. 60. 72-73 


“We have no fear of any gods. The present trouble is from 
a mere man. In battle Rama, whose armies were victorious, 
finding Ravana at his feet, said to liim, ‘Go home’ instead of 
killing him. This disgrace has happened and it is worrying 
us. What worse can haiq>en to us? The disgrace that never 
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could have happened to our master from the devas or danavas 
has now happened to him from a man.” 

The next important crisis which brought out the fact that 
Havana had been humbled to the dust is in a curious episode 
in sarga 106 of the Yuddhakanda. Rama and Havana are 
locked in severe battle. Rama has struck home; Havana is 
in sore distress; but being drunk with the lust of battle, he 
does not own that he is nearing a collapse. He still fights. 
His charioteer, apparently one of the princes of that race, 
noticed that Havana was losing his balance. He then took the 
opportunity which trusted attendants often take, of moving 
the chariot a little away from the centre of the fight, so that 
Havana might be saved from the fuiy of Rama’s attack. 
Havana did not notice it at once. He saw, however, that he 
stood at an angle to Rama, then realised what his charioteer 
had done and fell foul of him. 

^ ^ VI. 106. 5 

'Tor thousands and thousands of years I have established 
my fame as a warrior. I have never drawn back. I have 
established my great reputation as an unrivalled holder of 
the bow and arrow, and no man dare stand against me. Why 
did you push my car a little aside and bring disgrace upon 
me? The reputation that I have taken long years to win, 
you have destroyed in a moment. This Rama before me, for 
whom I had great contempt before, I now realise is a warrior 
worthy of fighting with me. I want to establish my prowess 
before him.” 

fcT: |1 VI. 106. 6 

Havana represents Rama as a person whose respect is worth 
winning. “Rama is a man who delights in exploits of war. 
When he sees me perform them, he would be struck with 
wonder and admiration. I am mad after fight. You have 
made a coward of me.” Ihe charioteer here was a resource¬ 
ful person. He proved conclusively that he was in the right 
and Havana in the wrong. Then Havana saw the great 
danger he had been in, and in a fit of generosity which comes 
to great people, gave him his hara, and put it round his 
charioteer’s neck. 



TWENTYTHIRD LECTURE‘S 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

During our last meeting I described how Havana began 
with despising Rama as a mere man, but after several reverses 
at his hands, changed his opinion and ended by admitting 
that Rama was not merely his equal, but his superior. That, 
however, does not do justice to the great ability of Havana, 
and that will be my theme today. 

At first Lanka belonged to Kubera, half-brother of 
Havana, while Havana and his associates lived somewhere in 
Patala, After Havana had achieved merit and become power¬ 
ful. 1)0 was induced to recapture Lanka. He drove out his 
own brother and obtained from him the great chariot called 
Pushpaka, Thereafter he established himself in Lanka as his 
capital, and from that place as centre, conducted a series of 
campaigns in the three worlds (trilokavijaya), Nobody of 
note escaped him. Among his great conquests were the great 
gods and Rishis. His greatness was not confined in that way. 
Under him and always at his side were Rakshasas nearly 
as powerful as he, who had to their credit the conquest of 
many gods and powerful people on earth. His brother 
Kumbhakarna was almost his equal in physical strength, and 
but for the fact that he handicapped himself by prolonged 
sleep, would have probably been such a power by the side 
of Havana that to destroy him even greater efforts might have 
been required than were actually put out. Havana’s son 
Meghanada was so skilled in the arts of magic that he was 
the prince of kutayodhis, warriors by craft. He was a great 
man at throwing oblations into the fire in order to get them 
to those from whom he expected great boons and periodically 
great assistance. In that way he became so great that in one 
of his engagements he captured Indra himself and brought 
him away as captive to Lanka, from which it was on the 
earnest solicitations of Brahma that he was released. In 
consequence he obtained the great name of Indrajit and at 
the same time other boons as well; so that when we think of 
Havana’s greatness we have to think of it as vastly multiplied 

by the greatness, on a slightly smaller scale, of people about 

—.... 
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hiin. He had a son rlamed Atikaya who was also a very 
great warrior. 

It is difficult to believe that a kingdom could have been 
brought to such a high pitch of prosperity without Havana 
introducing a system of ordered administration. He must 
have been not only great and powerful, but he must hjave had 
conspicuous merits as a ruler. The description that the poet 
gives of the city, the way it was ordered, how it was a city 
famous for its learning as well as for its splendour, the way 
in which Havana was Iv,flowed and obeyed implicitly, how he 
held his councils of war and so on, all these were not merely 
brute strength, but a great deal of what we must call 
rajyatantra, skill in managing great kingdoms, men and their 
resources. Then too we must remember that the poet re¬ 
presents him as having been next only to Sri Hama in strength 
and skill in war. Lakshmana was twice beaten by him with 
the weapon called sakti and brought to death^s door, from 
which both times he was rescued by the oshadhi. It is there¬ 
fore fitting that Havana should be regarded as next after 
Rama the greatest and most skilful warrior of the time. While 
among the vanaras, Sugriva and Hanuman were quite equal 
to having a scrap with him occasionally, they could scarcely 
be regarded as having been strong enough c ither to beat or 
destroy him. 'That was left only to Sri Rama, and even he 
found it by no means easy. He had to be assisted in the last 
stage by the great adityu-hridaya, taught to him at a critical 
moment by Agastya, that moment synchronising, if you 
remember, with that very moment when Havana was moved 
away in his chariot by his driver. The two protagonists seem 
to have come to the end of their tether at about the same 
time. Also Indra had lent Rama his own chariot and his 
eharioteer, his shield and a marvellous bow and arrows, so 
that we are to regard Havana as having been nearly eq\ial 
to Rama until overthrown in the end because of the divinity 
that was in this warrior. 

We have now got to go to the text and see how the poet 
gives us an idea, sometimes himself and sometimes through 
the lips of his great heroes, of Havana’s greatness. In the 
Balakanda we have the gods complaining to Mahavishnu of 
how Havana had grown rapidly in power and how he did 
mischief to high and low without distinction and without 
intermission, 

R— 21 
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J[Ri f^^sOTTSTR II 

5if?riit«niT i 

?R3iT^ *Tt^?T: || 

5r ^=5: Iraqis CfR^ 7 { UTM; I 

^fj&irral ^ cot ?rg^sf^ jt ii 

m f# H?^T Jif^ 11 

ar^ ^-=)l^aiy 3t^. OT^q.1 I. 15. 8-10; 20-21 

“His ambition is grOwn so great that he desires frequently 
to knock Indra himself on the head. He alienates and throws 
into enmity all the three worlds, and nobody can rise above 
a certain level but Havana grows jealous of him immediately 
and tries to destroy him. Intoxicated with the boons con¬ 
ferred on him by the gods, he is oppressing everybody. The 
great gods who are ruling the universe, keeping it in order, 
are afraid of him. Surya dare not warm him; if Vayu goes 
near him, he shrinks within himself; even Samudra stills his 
restless waves if Havana is near. You must go and 
the form of a man, for if as a god you go to fight him, you 
cannot prevail against him. We have come to implore you 
to take man’s form and go down and kill hirn. He has be¬ 
come uncontrollable, and nobody can restrain him. His 
wickedness and his cruelty exceed description.” 

When he comes to Sita, he comes in the form of a mild 
sanyasi. Notwithstanding that, nature seems to have recog¬ 
nised him even through his disguise, I suppose because there 
was something in him of superhuman strength which he could 
not himself suppress or conceal. For when he came near, 

COT: || 

^ d SOTfcT ^ JITOT: I 

i COT hrNoti II 

l III. 46. 6-8 

“Even the trees of the forest were afraid; they stood a«ll; 
tile rapid and mighty Godavari, seeing Havana near, con¬ 
trolled herself and moved very slowly indeed ^th her 
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waters.*' That is an (inparallelled tribute to the greatness 
of any person. The gods and every element of nature stood 
in awe of him. There is a great drama called Mahanataka 
in which this awe in which Havana was held even by nature 
is given in dramatic form. The author of that play introduces 
a scene in which Havana has just seen Sita. Having once caught 
sight of her, his whole soul was afire with the madness of 
love. He came home all discomposed and went to bed, un¬ 
easy, tossing restless and not being able to go through the 
day’s routine. The day’s routine was to him extraordinary. 
In the morning the gods came to him to pay homage, includ¬ 
ing Brahma. On this morning the gods have come to pay 
their usual respects, but the man at the gate, knowing the 
somewhat uneasy condition of the master, tells them to desist 
from their daily routine. He says to them in tones of 
familiarity, if not of contempt, 

^■JiT ^ 

?! || Mahanataka 

“This is not the time for reciting the Veda here, stand out 
and stand mum. You, Brihaspati, who are fond of showing 
eloquence, you must talk very modestly. This is not Indra’s 
court. Narada, do not use your vina, put it up today. Havana 
is not himself today, so you must not disturb him. He has 
been struck by an arrow of unusual shrewdness. That arrow 
is the parting line of Sita’s hair. From the moment he saw 
her, he is not at ease with himself.” That was the Havana 
to kiU whom Vishnu had to take birth amongst men. 

Now how did Havana strike those who saw him, those 
competent to judge him, men who belonged more or less to 
his class? The poet gives us a description of how he impress¬ 
ed Hanuman when he first met him in his own court. Seeing 
him, he exclaims in wonder. 

fwrit wrd I 

^ it 

^:fecrr || 
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arei I , 

«3r^fTri?ft5FT: ?n'iT<TT^r'1T: II 

3t4 I 

^J=crT ^Ff?: II 

CST !i V. 49. 17-20 

Hanuman moralises a little. “This king of the Rakshasas has 
got all the elements of greatness combined in him. For a 
person who is so great as Havana, he ought to be a protector 
of heaven itself. Indra and other people must be at his feet. 
What keeps him down to some extent and prevents him from 
attaining the fullness of power is his adharma. He does not 
employ all his power to push righteous causes to fruition. He 
knows no restraint, perpetrates all the impropriety. If in this 
world adharma were not a source of weakness, this man would 
be the master of everybody up and below. By his continued 
career of cruelty and unscrupulous use of power, he has made 
everybody his enemy, and all the good people are against 
him.^' Hanuman who could judge of real greatness had all 
this thought passing through his mind when he first cast his 
glance at Havana. It would be interesting to know what 
Havana thought when he saw Hanuman. He does not keep 
us waiting long. Hanuman had been reported to Havana as 
having destroyed a part of the town, and as having killed a 
great many Rakshasas, amongst them his own son. So when 
he looked at Hanuman, he understood the greatness of the 
person. He says, “At one time when I went to Kailasa, I saw 
Nandi and laughed at him. Has that Nandi come here in the 
shape of Hanuman?* Or it may be, he is Banasura come 
here in this shape.’’ That is how the two great beings looked 
at each other for the first time. 

Then when Havana had gathered together his vast forces 
and come to the first encounter with Rama and his army^ 
Vibhishana stands forth pointing out to Rama who was who. 
At the end he came to Havana himself. 


■TR ^ ^ 

^ II VI. 59. 24-25 


• Lect. XXn, pp. 317-8 above. 
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I want to draw your careful attention to this point. The 
poet wishes us to regard Ravana as a truly great person, not 
despicable, not hateful, not worthy of our contempt as it were; 
and that comes out strongly in his comparisons and similes. 
He compares Ravana in this sloka to Rudra himself. He 
compares him to Surya also. When Vibhishana fully pointed 
out Ravana, Rama took in at a glance the nature of the enemy 
he had to kill. What did he think? 

IT?T^5TT ^:T5r'>Tt II 

3TTf^ Tm: I 

55^1% 55^ 11 

?n?:5r II vi. 59. 26-28 

‘ You are unable to see the man just as you are unable 
to see the sun. The eye shrinks. I am not able to see him 
clearly. It is so surrounded by splendour. Even to the great 
gods such a resplendent beauty is not vouchsafed.” If a man 
by mere sight could impress Hanuman and Rama in that 
way, then there is no measure within our poor minds by 
which we can really have an estimate of the man. After he 
had been killed, Vibhishana speaks of him. 

mj ?Tg?: 11 

viRTft ^ II 

JTfTcmar I 

Q;crw 2i?i;iRrjidW fr^ JTHT'TTri: 11 

VI. 112. 22-24 

^‘This person who is now dead had no equal hitherto. 
Wherever he went, whomsoever he engaged in battle, he 
conquered and killed. Just as the samudra rolling the waters 
stops only when he comes to the shore, so Ravana having 
met you and encountered you, has been checked and three 
he lies. This person has done all things in his life which 
mark real greatness. He has given with both hands bounte¬ 
ously to beggars. He was a man of very generous disposi¬ 
tion. There is nothing that he has not enjoyed in his time. 
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He has protected all those who worked for him, so that he 
was a good master too. And when he had gathered wealth 
together, h% shared it generously with his friends. All the 
hatred and power to do harm that he had, he directed against 
his foes. He was a loyal friend, a good master’’ and so on. 
If Vibhishana, who was himself a man of dharma and knew all 
the austerities, says of his brother as an ahitagni^ you must 
see how holy he was. “He knew the Vedanta very well. In 
the performance of the prescribed austerities there was 
nobody like him. To this brother of mine, who was himself 
a master of all the prescribed duties, to him, now he is no 
more, I wish to do the last rites. Will you please allow me?” 
Then a second thought comes to him and it is Rama’s turn 
to speak well of Havana and ask Vibhishana not to neglect 
his last duties to his brother. 


^ II VI. 114. 99-100 


“I do not know if all these things were done by him, 
but I have heard so much of him. When the great gods met 
him in battle, it was not he who had to run or to own defeat.” 

Now I have got here a passage in the original Sanskrit 
which seems to be of surpassing interest. It is a description 
of the last battle between Sri Rama and Havana. It is worth 
reading. I have forborne from translating it as I might have 
done, but I shall read the original itself and here and there 
explain a word or two and leave the rest to produce its 
impression. This battle between Rama and Havana is really 
the climax of this war, and the poet wants us to believe that 
it was a battle between people who were almost equal, and 
therefore every device known to the war of that time was 
employed by both people. 

5 rrriif 3^371^^ |) 

=3 MId I gciacii fiR; I 

fr??rr I 

TTTVdS || 
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^ ’EmpsR?: f^«r I 

?rft5RiT?t^»Tr: n 

»T^5IT5T5twfts?l 55t^Plf^rIg^ I 

3Rcrt Km: ^ ll 

13:4 5icf^st^^ ^^n«Tf^w?cr?rr i 

IF?'^qfc?TTflT ?T^qT ?|T pCfl^JTJl I 
iRRmt ^FT^t^ir: II 

5:Tir^T^rJTii. ii 
CRT: I 

'sig^ ^TT; II 

WR=q ^Sl%??'5#3R=3^f^^I5W I 
?f^: ^ ^ ^Iferfir^'TT II 

^F^S.H*J|<7Mlfr*Ri' I 
?rl^ft ii 

gjq'^: 1 

i g-l?.?=7r^ Kf\ €5^ II 

II 

JT ^ I 

?RT: II 

TTT5|^|fJ3§^fs^^^^r?T[iTm I VI. 110. 17-31 

The battle was so fierce that the seven oceans were all 
agitated. Thousands of the denizens of the lower world, the 
whole of the earth shook. The sun was hidden in clouds. 
They began to be anxious, and it did not seem as if Ravana 
would go down, so strong and equal was he to Rama. So they 
all began to pray, “May Rama win and Ravana go down! 
The one was similar to the other, and the other was similar 
to the one. No third could be mentioned.^’ Then Rama 
bethought himself of an arrow of great power, and sent it 
straight at Ravana*s neck. It put down one of the ten heads. 
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The poet now wants you to see how all tlie gods and the 
Yakshas, Kinnaras and Gandharvas saw the head fall down. 
In that very place where that head had been, another head 
rose. By two or three arrows he destroyed that head again, 
and, no sooner was it thrown down than another came and 
stuck on his neck. That head too was thrown out by Rama’s 
arrows, but another sprang up. In that way a hundred times 
the head was put down, but was quickly replaced, and there 
was no prospect of Ravana being killed. He began to think, 

^ II 

h II 

?r w i 

H VI. 110. 31-33 

‘^Arrows which enabled me to do all these great exploits, to 
destroy so many powerful people, those same arrows are all 
manda when they approach Ravana. Their edge is blunted 
when they reach him.” Rama rained arrows, Ravana too 
caused some distress to Rama arrows, but threw gadas and 
musalas. Neither relaxed his efforts for a minute either 
during the night or during the day lor seven days. Then 
Rama's charioteer Matali, who had been trained under Indra, 
seeing how Rama was unable to make headway against 
Ravana, told him quietly in the ear, “Employ the Brahmastra.” 
Rama was so engrossed in the fight that all his wits were not 
gathered together. He had no time to think what was best 
for the occasion. Matali bethought himself of that sovereign 
remedy and suggested it to Rama. So the battle ends and 
the great enemy of the worlds is destroyed. 

Now that concludes the section on Ravana's greatness, 
the extent of his power and the great heights to which as a 
warrior he rose. Now I wish to say a word about the way 
in which he was able to obtain the unreserved and loyal assis¬ 
tance of all his men. That requires great qualities. One must 
be a generous master in measuring one's words when one 
wants to appreciate the skilful assistance of one's followers. 
If you are miserly in your praise, they won't give of their 
^est to you. Ravana knew all these arts. When Kumbha- 
karna had been roused with superhuman efforts and .with 
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strange devices, the first thing he did was to ask Havana to 
surrender to Rama. Havana got very angry and reproached 
him. Kumbhakarna says, “If you want to go to hell, I cannot 
prevent you. But I am going to fight on your side. Though 
I do not approve of what you have done, I am not going to 
keep back, and I will use all my power, skill and strength on 
your side.” When he heard this encouraging word from his 
brother, Havana, in order to make him do the very best that 
he could, took out one of his own haras and put it round his 
neck. 

II 

JTfi^srr: i 

fR ^ ^rfiru^T: i 

=grFT I 

^IWrrfnT: H I 

R^rqiT II VI. 65. 25-29, 31 

When you have ever been decorated by your general on the 
battlefield, you know what it is. Kumbhakarna, having been 
decorated by the flattering hands of Havana, shone as agni 
who had been well fed with ghee. The poet compares 
Kumbhakarna with Narayana. In the eyes of the poet these 
Rakshasa heroes were not contemptible, were not the monsters 
we commonly believe, only they abused their power. Kumbha¬ 
karna died at Rama’s hands after a fierce battle. So many 
others died, Indrajit also. 

We now come to the penultimate stage. Having lost all 
big men, Havana did not lose heart, and was still for con¬ 
tinuing the fight, and when all had been destroyed, he was 
there himself. That was the extraordinary nature of the man. 
Knowing that doom was approaching him, that he was losing 
general after general and warrior after warrior, still he held 
on undaunted and unbeaten. Kumbhakarna and Indrajit 
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too fell, others’ fate was beyond doubt, but they were ready 
and glad to meet it. So maddening is the lust of battle. When 
Ravana turned round, his eyes fell upon Mahodara. “Trusted 
comrade,” says he, “in this dire distress all my hope is centered 
on you. You can turn this defeat into victory. Let the force 
of your arm smite the enemy hard. If you have gratitude 
this is the time to show it. Retrieve our fortune and save 
Lanka yet.” I have translated this passage in order to show 
you how Ravana did not lose his wits although his adversity 
had reached its climax, and how in that last stage he was to 
address words of exhortation to a warrior who felt at once that 
upon him rested the whole burden of the battle. The poor 
Mahodara went, but he had to contend against Sugriva, who 
accounted for Mahodara in no time. But Mahodara’s heart 
was high even when he died. That is to show how Ravana 
was great in this respect also, that upon his followers he 
exerted such a power that they were ready at all times and in 
the greatest difficulties to fight for him and to die for him cheer¬ 
fully. He must have been a great man therefore. 

This section is intended to show Ravana exercising his 
varied skill upon a reluctant follower, Maricha, who contends 
against him through nine sargas. The struggle between them 
lasts long and passes through many phases. All through 
Ravana had his eye on his own point of view. Maricha’s 
clever reasoning did not deflect Ravana. Finally Ravana 
brought him round and made him do his will. You must 
remember that Maricha had after a career of unbridled wicked¬ 
ness, having suffered a lot for it, turned a hermit in the end, 
began to practise tapas, and was a really good man. When 
Ravana started on his mad career, he went to Maricha and said, 

TO ft ii m. 36. 1 

*‘I am in sore distress, and whom am I to seek in distress but 
you? You are my only resource.” Maricha dissuades him. 
“There is somebody near you who is envious of your prosperity, 
whom you trust, who however wishes to compass your ruin. 
Listen to me and reject that advice.’’ 

555TO 3^ r:t5r: i 

^ ^ ^ 3^: || III. 37. 2 

“Kings are very unfortunate. They pay their followers and 
ministers, but when kings are in trouble and want real advice, 
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these men, instead of speaking bravely what would be of 
benefit to their master, tell him what would please him. 
Sincere advice is not given. People who always speak what 
is pleasing to the ear, such there are by the thousand. The 
man is rare who will speak the beneficial thing though it is 
not pleasing. Even if you get a man who will say an unplea¬ 
sant truth, the man to listen to it is rarer still.” Then Maricha 
tells Havana his own experience. ‘1 have felt the strength 
of Rama’s arm when he was a mere boy of fifteen. Visva- 
mitra trained Rama in the art of fighting. He went to Dasa- 
ratha and persuaded him to send his son to help him in his 
yaga, and gave him all the astras. I was the person against 
whom Rama was brought, and on me his first arrows were 
directed.” In the whole of that description, Lakshmana is not 
mentioned at all. Then he says what impression Rama pro¬ 
duced upon him, how he quakes even when he thinks of 
Rama. 

cRqifir cm n 

^ CT^wn^'T ii 

C|r CTTr5^^WTfir i 

RRTR cmRf?} Cm II 

^ ^ I in. 39. 14-18 

Rama appears to him as if he were Yama himself with his 
rope drawn tight. On every tree he sees a figure of Rama. 
The whole of the forest seems full of Rama. All words which 
have their initial as ‘R’, even though they be Vatna’ or ‘ratha' 
gave him terror. Curious that Maricha communicates his 
dread of ‘R’ to one whose name also begins with ‘R’. Then 
the poet shows how Havana feels whenever one of his v sub¬ 
ordinates speaks candidly to him. He is one of those people 
who want evidently to be told what would please, not what 
would help. He says to Maricha, 

^ fT I 
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^rmTTJif^ 5 g’TOL I 

5^ ^ srg'TTpirT; II 

?rT^JT^ 3 i 

JuPr^f^fcT ci^^rr iTT^nff JTUT^f^cruii III. 40. 8-il 

‘1 am not asking you to tell me what is good and what is bad. 
I am only asking you to do me a certain piece of service. I 
am not come here to receive judgment at your hands. If a 
minister is wise, he will keep his tongue in his head unless 
asked to give advice. No king who has the least bit of pride 
in him will list" n to an advice as you give it to me.” We have 
to remember in the course of the talk with Maricha, Havana 
shows his extraordinary skill and his fine perception. He 
first suggests a plan to him, that Maricha should parade before 
Sita as a golden deer finely bedecked. Then Rama will be 
asked to follow him. But in a few minutes Havana improved 
upon the plan. When Maricha came before Sita, captured 
her heart, made her yearn to possess him, he had better run 
away. Rama would follow him, and having run away, he 
should set up a cry of “Lakshmana, Sita,” simulating the voice 
of Rama. It shows you how quick he is in revolving his plans. 
Then, finding that Havana was deep in his own meditations, 
Maricha tries to abuse him. ‘Tn this world this happens time 
and again. One man is wicked, does wrong, and a thousand 
people have to suffer on his account. It is not the wicked man 
alone that suffers.” 

11^7: 'TT'TFtsr^Tci; I 

?rT4^ 4443fgc1T: I 

|| IIJ. 38. 26; 41. 13 

‘‘Just as when in a very big tank where there are cobras 
and the men want to kill the cobras, a great many poor 
matsyas have also to die in the act, good people by mere con¬ 
tact with wicked people have to suffer.” In the Yuddhakanda 
Rama says. 
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^ ’TT’T mi 

II VI. 38. 7 

*‘By his wicked act his whole family, his whole race, has to 
perish.’’ Because a man is placed in great power and many 
people follow him and look up to him and do his behests, they 
have to suffer. When there is a man placed in high authority, 
morally or physically, it is not only for his wicked deeds that 
other people have to suffer; it is also for his mistakes, errors 
of policy or judgment that thousands of other people have 
got to suffer. We know it daily. You remember my reading 
Vibhishana’s warning as he left Havana. Exactly the same 
words are spoken by Maricha. “When a man’s fate is near, 
when his doom is sealed, his best friends may dissuade him, 
but he turns a deaf ear. Such is the potency of fate.” 

fiC^T KJm I 

JT ^ I 

HTcff ^ 5113 I III. 40. 23, 2.5-26 

“Having done this for me and having cried ‘Lakshmana, Sita’ 
and drawn away Lakshmana from Sita and left the field open 
for me, you can come away. I will give you half my kingdom. 
If you will not do this service, I will throttle you now. I will 
make you do this even if I have to employ force. You cannot 
defy me and yet escape.” Maricha makes up his mind to go. 
“I must die anyhow, but I shall get killed by Rama’s arrow.’^ 
Havana was pleased. 

R^H<: II III. 42. 5-6 

He embraced Maricha heartily and said, “Now you are really 
Maricha. Till now you were some other Rakshasa.” 
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Sisters and Brothers, 

I am to concern myself today with the relations of Havana 
to the other sex. It is through them he came to grief. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to pay full attention to this 
aspect of his character. We have to go to the Uttarakanda to 
find out how in early life he was a confirmed sinner, and as 
often as he could, captured women from their protectors, and 
if they were not compliant, violated them. He created so 
m^y enemies against himself n this way, that the celestial 
women and the semi-celestial women cursed him. 

'TOPng n 

'PTr^ ==? I VII. 24. 20-22 

“Because this wicked person does not care for the honour of 
other women, he will meet his end through his misdeeds to 
the other sex. When this word was uttered, the dunduhhis of 
heaven sounded.” There were rejoicings in heaven, when 
this curse was pronounced on him. 

In the same kanda, another anecdote is related about him. 
It would appear that Kubera’s son Nalakubara had an appoint¬ 
ment with Rambha the divine damsel, and when she was going 
to the tryst, Havana met her on the way and, yielding to her 
charms, ravished her. She reported the matter to Nalakubara 
and he pronounced a curse. 

amW ^ 

•s 


• 20 - 9 -’ 44 . 
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«r^ 5 H 5irt II * 

jiTt I 

#?IT: 1%5T: ^Tsrf: tf^T: |1 

VII. 26, 55-56, 59-60 

“Because he violated you when you were not agreeable, he 
shall not do this again to anybody. When he attempts the 
honour of any other woman against her will, his head shall 
go into seven pieces.*^ When this curse was known, he abstain¬ 
ed from misdeeds of that sort; and as at that time he had a 
large number of women in his harem, those that were still 
faithful to their husbands and had not given themselves to 
him, rejoiced to hear that their honour was safe so long as 
they did not yield it up themselves. This, however, does not 
seem to have stopped him in his wicked course. We are told 
that although Nalakubara^s curse was strong and sincere, it 
did not come into effect owing to the fact that the stock of 
iapas that Ravana had accumulated was so great that he could 
give up a part of it in order to go on in the same way as before. 
His own story, which must be taken to be conclusive against 
him, was given to his council consisting of his brothers, sons 
and cousins, when Rama was about to cross the waters. 

iPTT gn II 



^TT IRW W HW f?TT f^R?RT W<T: | 
fllHI ^f^dl II 

fnFJT cT^T | 


«n?iJ=2Tt ^55T5rr(f l 

^ ^ IJ5? ^ II 

dFT *ftcr: JT?r)7^ ?rFi. i 

^ II VI. 13. 10-15 

•Cf. ^:eerr =^1^: fcir Hirr”—Brahma to Rama in 

JMahabharata, Vanaparva (Ramopakhyana), 282. 34 (Kumb. Ed.). 
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“I shall tell you something that happened to me. Once the 
young lady Punjikasthala was going to Brahma’s sabha. She 
was so attractive that I lost my heart to her. I forced her 
and then disrobed her. She went into the presence of Brahma, 
all tattered and torn. Brahma came to know of this, and 
becoming angry, said this, ‘Surely, hereafter if you do a simi¬ 
lar deed with an unwilling woman, your head diall burst into 
a hundred pieces.’ I am in dread of that curse, and from that 
day I have not been trespassing in this line. Therefore when 
I brought Sita to my palace I have had to be very gentle with 
her. I could not be violent towards her and therefore I do not 
compel her to get into my bed.” But this made a change 
in him. After he had been threatened with this serious curse, 
he changed his ways apparently and became a gentle and 
affable lover to the women. Apparently, he was such a skilful 
lover and captured the hearts of people. When he found that 
he had no other way, he acquired all the arts, was patient with 
them, indulged them so far as he had to, and in that way 
obtained the consent of these women before he had anything 
wrong to do with them. They became willing tools of his 
lust. Some women were captured by him in war, their hus¬ 
bands having been overcome; others became enamoured of 
him and came to join him. When Hanuman saw the women 
in the harem, this was what he observed. 

^ TRTT: I 

ficTT: 1 

?nT^T |l 

TT ^i^qiTOTf^r ^ 11 

?r ^ iTRftrirT RgrqKffpr i 

^ ^ =Rplr ii 

. V. 9. 68-71 

“Except Sita, all the other women in the harem had agreed 
to have relations with him. There was not a woman who 
loved another person, no one who had been another’s before.” 
This shows how Havana changed his ways to women and 
became to them an attractive lover, a person with whom they 
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were desirous to be associated. In every way, they were his 
willing companions. Hanuman, who saw all this and had been 
told of course that Havana was wicked and that he ill-treated 
women and handled them badly, exclaimed on seeing this, 

fiTT W ft ?rT^: |) V. 9. 72 

Being a plain person, not sophisticated, Hanuman said to him¬ 
self, “If women become enamoured of Havana like this and if 
Sita too should have fallen a victim to his blandishment, then 
this man should be pronounced very fortunate, very lucky.’" 
But having let that thought go through his mind, he checked 
himself. 

11 V. 9 . 73 

'"‘But Sita is not like these women; she is not likely to have 
become his victim. But in taking her away from her natural 
place, Havana has really committed an unpardonable excess.” 

Being under this curse he changed his • ways and now 
became an accomplished lover showing to ihese women the 
gentle and attractive side of himself, so that when he was killed 
in battle, the wail set up by his Hakshasa wives was sincere. 
'They all bemoaned his death sincerely, though they realised 
that he was a bad person, was wicked by nature and had 
brought all this trouble on himself by his misbehaviour towards 
Sita. There was a certain degree pf genuineness in their grief 
while they at the same time realised what a bad man he was. 

qflTT^ f I 

csT n 

ftR: ^ i 

II vi. ii3. 19-26 

^‘One of these womei; came to his corpse and embraced it, 
another took his legs upon herself, another threw her arms 
round his neck. They shed genuine tears of grief.” 

aqT'ntsft ft^ ^rrcfr ii ' 

SS 

>15 qtSlTqqrrqqqsFT^'JIT I 

■ qft Piq?ltT^T ^ 11 

R—22 
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c^qi €l¥r 11 

^gjST ^^rmriiT M 3?4 frRifiRni. I 
JT ^5FK: ^ gr <Tsr II 

^ ^ 1 
JT fT^rJi ?r =^1^^ II 
5i^T ^r^r^fqgg^TfTT i 

“You were bent upon your own ruin, so you would not listen 
to Vibhishana when he gave you proper advice. If hearken¬ 
ing to Vibhishana’s advice you had given back Sita to her 
lord, we should not be widowed now and weeping over your 
corpse. At one stroke you have ruined three people, all the 
Rakshasas, their widows and you too. Who can overcome 
fate?” This is our way. Whenever you hear any lamentation, 
you may be sure that both men and women say, at one stage 
or other, ‘who can resist fate? All takes place according to 
predetermined procedure.’ Mandodari, wiser than these 
other women, has a whole sarga to herself. It really reaches 
heights of eloquence in places. 

gn ^Ir^TT ^ f^T^T I 

f^rfert II 

arsTF^T ^ fcHf II 

<Tto3RI¥cIWT ^ JFlt I 

cft^ ^ '■I^cfg^'RJTTR |j 

^ ^ ^TT^d^IlTT: I 

H JT ^ JT II 

JT^nsf^ ^ g5RT ^ rt 3 41^151 gsT# I 
?rf I 

^ 'TfiRTT II 

it Jr i . 

3^ Jr n 

SRT3: ^ q:3t 4 trfir ht^rtT ^ i 
<rl^T?rt crcFfqtjfir ^ n 

Vl.*'ll4. 18, 23-25, 28-29, 31, 40, 67 
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*'I«i esurly life you subdued all your senses, you conquered all 
your passions, you did not yield to any temptations, you stored 
up tapas and obtained boons from the gods, and you were 
therefore in full control over your own indriyas. These senses 
or indriyas wanted to take vengeance on you. They played 
havoc with you and your fortunes. You have been burnt 
really by the agni of Sita’s chastity. When you took her by 
force in Janasthana, her chastity might at that time have burnt 
you up. It did not, because your downfall was then only 
beginning. You had still a stock of tapas. A year had to go 
slowly. All the gods were afraid, they did not come near 
you, but let you go on until the right moment came. How 
is this Sita either equal to me or superior to me? In none of 
these respects should you have preferred her to me. But you 
were infatuated, mad, and ran after fresh conquests. You 
brought her here, thinking that she would become yours. 
But the result is that you and I are separated, while she is 
reunited to him from whom you took her and is going to be 
happy. What a proud woman I was at one time! I was the 
daughter of Maya, the wife of Havana and mother of Indrajit. 
My father, my husband and my son, aU were of the first order 
of eminence in the world. I have been punished now. The 
saying is perfectly true, and has been fulfilled in your case. 
A tear falling from the eyes of a pativrata will not go in vain; 
it will punish somebody hard. And how many pativratas 
have been obliged to weep by your wickedness!” 

Though I have said so far that Havana changed his ways 
and was gentle with women and obtained their hearts through 
legitimate means, through the exercise of his charms over them, 
you must not conclude therefrom that his character was pure 
and that he was a good person. His greatness was divorced 
from goodness. He was still capable of great meanness. He 
could do cruel things, could plot, tell grand lies, construct 
long yarns, and deceive people. I shall now go into that part 
of his character. It is most disgraceful and utterly discredit¬ 
able to him. We are^ sorry indeed when we see in human 
or in Rakshasa nature great gifts prostituted to ignoble pur¬ 
poses by reason of the absence of this good nature. Havana 
had it not in any measure. He was a cunning man. Though 
he was brave and could meet anybody in battle, had often 
brought Indra down on his knees, would often accomplish his 
purposes by adopting cunning, instead of having a straight 
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fight, Havana had so much contempt for Rama at first. Why 
then did he not stand up to him instead of going in the guise 
of a sanyasi? So strong is the attraction of a little craft or 
cunning to sorpe natures that Havana fell a victim to that 
nature. This was known against him not only to Sita but 
Rama himself. Other people too often twitted him with this 
meanness. He had Rama and Lakshmana abducted by craft 
by Maricha and adopted a wrong guise and tried to play upon 
the feelings of Sita and employed force to bring her away. 
She did not yield. Otherwise, he would have tempted hei' too 
by his trickery. Sita, whose tongue was sharp, did not leave 
him alone. 

mf^lT qc?!# |1 

ii 

^ i 

ft 5 ^ ftrcTT r33T II 

^'4 #37 4 I 
<7ft^ I ^ II 

ftl^ ^ =3 =3 3ft 37f333tf33T I 

o5t% 3Tft33ll^ || m. 53. 3.4, 6, 7, 9 
^‘Aren’t you ashamed of this act of yours? Knowing me to be 
alone and unprotected, you steal me and run away with me. 
I know this now, you were a coward and did not care to fight 
my husband and brother-in-law in open battle. You adopted 
this low trick, had them taken away by Maricha. If you had 
come there and proclaimed yourself and fought with Rama, 
that would have been something.” * Sita often reproaches 
him like this. In his own dignified way Rama says to him 
when he met him in the battlefield towards the close, 

33T ft^ftrrt 3^tTT3t *T?T3^ | 

JI37T 5c3T 4?3% II 

fr3T 33533 3^ JT?3% || 

ftRmfi? =3Tft35333ft3rr | 

33?^J^3T3T3 JT?3% || 
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q^T'PT fct W IT|t^ II 
firf^ ^RcrTT^w^JT^fir I 

. ^ oJJifTfeT ^ I) VI. 105. 12-15; 17 

‘'Ycu think you are a hero, having done this mean thing, 
having procured my absence and taken her away. You think 
you are a brave man. I know your valour. You are well 
connected; you are a half-brother of Kubera hi)iiself, and yet 
you are not ashamed to do this. Like a thief you steal her 
from me.^’ 

Then I come to another wicked deed of his. He tried to 
deceive Sita by a low trick again. Rama had the bridge con¬ 
structed by the monkeys and crossed over and taken his posi¬ 
tion right on the north side of Lanka. He was sending round 
his people to see all about the place and fend out all about the 
defences of the city, and the strength of the enemy. Havana 
then ordered Vidyujjihva, who seems to have practised tricks 
to prepare a counterfeit head of Rama, cut off from the 
shoulders and complete also with a bow and arrow like Rama’s. 
He himself went to Sita and told her to look at this bleeding 
head of her husband, with his sword and bow and arrow. He 
then tells her a long yarn. He hid from her the fact that 
Rama had crossed over to Lanka. He says, “Last night he 
lay with his huge hosts on the other side of the water. I sent 
my commander-in-chief Prahasta, and when they were all 
asleep, my men slew the monkey army and your husband and 
his brother.” The whole of this is a concoction. Of course 
Sita was taken in and began to weep. Her first thought was 
of Kaikeyi. Havana tells her, 

rR VR? II 

I VI. 31. 36-37 

“Your husband’s hope was to kill me. Here is his head, 
bleeding, taken from the earth with all the dust gathered round 
it.” We have to remember that the whole of this was an 
invention of Ravanaf and he narrates this without being 
ashamed. Even if Prahasta had done all that, it was a shame¬ 
ful thing. While Sita was crying in grief, one of his important 
ministers came with the story of Rama’s landing^ on this side 
of the water, and he had to leave in a hurry. Now the poet 
says, 
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sniR f^Rmerr^FcRUii vi. 32. 40 

As soon as he left, the counterfeit head of Rama left too, 
showing that it was the work merely of sorcery. Sita.was 
bewildered. Then comes Vibhishana's wife Sarama who told 
Sita, ^‘Nothing has happened to ycur husband and his brother. 
Havana has been telling you pure fabrication.” 

?r 5^ || 

xA sig^r ^ HHT li vi. 33.13-14 

“I have seen your husband on this side of the water and in 
triumph. Why grieve over him?” 

When Indrajit had felled Rama and Lakshmana by his 
Nagastra and gone to his father and reported that they were 
both killed, Havana, whose one idea was to get hold of Sita 
somehow, in his triumph sent for the Rakshasis guarding over 
Sita and asked them to put Sita into the Pushpakavimana and 
let her see her husband and brother-in-law lying dead in the 
battlefield, thinking that now that the game was up, Sita would 
yield herself up to him. What a calculation! This time it was 
Trijata who consoled her. She came in the Pushpakavimana 
and she says, ‘‘Look at Ramans face and at Lakshmana^s face. 
The two men are only unconscious, and they 'will come to 
consciousness again. This Pushpakavimana is so holy that if 
really you were a widow, it would not hold you.” 

Then we come to another act of Havana which is worse 
than all these. When his fortunes were low, almost at their 
lowest ebb,—Indrajit had been killed, and his last great warrior 
had passed away—, Havana had lost all presence of mind, 
became very mean and wanted to behave disgracefully. So 
he said, “Sita has brought this trouble on me. I will go and 
kill her.” He ran to her with the object of killing her. It 
shows the depth to which the man fell. “At one time my 
son Indrajit by his may a had a counterfeit Sita killed before 
Hanuman. This time I am going to do it for a real fact.” 
People there thought it was disgraceful for him to do so. At 
last, when his sword was drawn, Sita wept, poor lady, seeing 
Havana in that fearful posture, and said. 
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?r fct §3:^(1 w ii 
?r?=2T ?n^Pr^?crr i 


<.5:4)JTcrT ?Rft II 


VI. 93. 54-55 


^‘What a foolish person I was! When Hanuman promised to 
take me on his back, why did I refuse? I shall not be grievii® 
over my husband now.” Then Suparsva told him, ‘^She is » 
woman after all. You are a man and have been a hero all 
these years and fought on equal terms with the gods and 
overthrown them. Come and kill Rama.” The slight element 
of honour left in him was roused. 


?r^ I VI. 93. 65-66 

“That way you had better obtain Sita if you want.” 

Now I come to the last section on Havana. This brinjjs 
Havana and Sita together. You will bear in your minds this 
fact, that Havana’s end came through Sita, that he brought 
this trouble upon himseif by laying violent hands on this 
pure lady and in a deceitful, cunning manner. In his passion 
for her, there must have been an element of what I call 
infatuation, a kind of madness, something which he could not 
get over. There was something in Sita that held him down. 
This infatuation was first started in his mind by a man named 
Akampana who had been watching the whole of the battle 
between Khara, Dushana and Trisiras on the one side, and 
Rama on the other. He saw how mighty Rama was and how 
he could kill these three persons and their followers, all single- 
handed. Akampana ran away from the battlefield befote 
everything was over and reported the fact to Havana. Un¬ 
fortunately this sarga,'where Akampana makes his report to 
Havana, is considered spurious by most people. It would be 
a pity to lose it on account of some academic considerations, 
because it contains some noble passages. It contains a 
wonderful account of Hama himself by an impartial witness,, 
and it also brings out in an extraordinary way the attractive¬ 
ness and beauty of Sita and the glorious side of her character. 
Akampana says, “There is one way in which you can kill 
Rama. His whole life is centred in Sita. Deprive him of her 
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and he is gone/' Havana goes to Maricha. At that time his 
mind itself was wavering. Maricha dissuades him. Havana 
believed Maricha and went back quietly. But soon, to his 
misfoi^tune, his sister Surpanakha came with her wonderful 
story. She said, “I went there and saw Sita, the very jewel 
of the three worlds, character, beauty, conduct all centred in 
one. You are a proper husband for her. I was going to take 
her in order to give her over to you. The two brothers got 
very angry and treated me very shamefully." Believing this, 
Havana makes up his mind that he would try and get hold of 
Sita. 

l ill. 34. 22-23 

“Put your right foot forward to get victory over Rama." 
Surpanakha wants Rama and Lakshmana killed in battle. 
Havana did not venture so far. He was keen on getting Sita, 
but not outfighting Rama and Lakshmana. When Rama and 
Lakshmana had been taken away after Maricha, Havana goes 
into Sita’s presence in the guise of a sanyasL Then follows 
a long speech by him, one that would do credit to any gallant 
in a Parisian boudoir, in some parts very vulgar and too direct. 
Having described her and her charms, he finally asks her who 
is. 

^ I1T55T It I 

li 

Q:fTlf7^ I 

ti 

=5rT^% =5rT^ 11 

^ I' 

^ If =5r l^s5rd I 

tt^tt 11 
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sRST ^ I 

^JFcTf^ n II 

^ fcT^ c^f ^ 

^<T5i.^^=rw^f%5n^ll iii. 46.16-23, k 
What did Sita think when all these fine compliments were 
paid to her? Was she pleased, as women ordinarily are now 
when their charms are duly appreciated, it is difficult to say. 
But there is nothing to show that she was displeased. She 
does not rebuke him for his reference to her personal charms, 
but pays him due respect as a sanyasi. There is reference to 
the fact that she was vefy uneasy. She was looking anxiously 
for the return of her husband and brother-in-law. She 
remembered under what circumstances they had gone, and 
as she had heard the cry of Rama, she thought that some 
danger had occurred to her husband. She was not able 
wholly to conceal her anxiety, and showed to him all the 
hospitality that she could. Then she frankly tells him all 
about herself, and asks him to tell her who he is. Ravana 
discloses himself and his passion for her. 

# II 

^ 33133^31 ^3 II III. 47. 27-23 
He makes a proposal direct to her. We must remember that 
in those days there was no rule against polygamy. What he 
offered to Sita was, according to the notions of the time, fair 
and honourable marriage. Sita’s rejection was unreserved. In 
this place, all I need say is that she provoked Ravana to such 
an extent by her reproaches that he assumes his ten-headed 
form and begins to threaten her. This is a rule amongst 
voluptuous people. If there is real love offered, there ought 
to be no repudiation. True love ought not to be rejected at 
all. “As Urvasi rejected Pururavas and afterwards repented, 
so you will have to be.” Ravana takes her to his palace and 
shows to her all the grand things that were there. 

3T55 ^ II 

3TT^S3 3?r3T»Tfiril^I^ | 

17^ qrr^ iPTT II 
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^ %Ei ^ 3rT%?ITl^ !• I 

^T; ?Jr^ vnf^: II 

JT =?l7fq ^ JIOTrrcT f| I 

«:^g^ sr^T^rusrm || 

fcTPcR^mT^ II III. 55. 34-37 

He grew so abject in his love that he falls at her feet and 
says, “Never has Havana fallen at the feet of a woman. You 
get this rare honour/’ As he fell at her feet and appealed 
to her in that soft way, he thought^he would capture her; 
cajolery and threats, all were unavailing, but he did not give 
up. In the 20th sarga of the Sundarakanda we come upon a 
scene of which Hanuman himself was witness. This is what 
Havana says to her, 

r^rt m fSi% i 

II 

TIJR JTT ^ II 

ij: 4 3 ^ rTT i 

if n 

t3;5p^ w 5p:qT '5^R i 

fqt fr%'T<:^r ^ 1 

' ^ k ^TJTT r^T || 

f3T ?riTWT?r Itfl I 

fqrcfmf; || v. 20 . 3, 5-6, 8, 13-14 

“My tribe, my race is not bound by the ordinary rules of 
propriety that govern your human kind. But if you do not 
feel inclined, 1 won’t touch you. Let my love consume me 
as it might. All the hardships that you are now suffering on 
behalf of your husband, these do not fit you. When he 
created you, Brahma did his best.” 


*Cf. Lecture XXII, p. 314, 

/ 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Last time we were concerned with the infatuation of 
Havana for Sita. It was unlike his feeling for other women 
in that he could not control it in any way. On the contrary 
it over-mastered him and led him into many troubles and 
finally destroyed him. 

II V. 20. 15 

Havana was saying this to Sita in one of his frequent 
visits. This one takes place in the Asokavana. “Whichever 
part of your body I see, O moon-faced one, in that very part 
my eye is fastened, fixed, and cannot take itself away.” 

iRt ^ 57^: 'RJT T7T || V. 20. 29 

“You smile so sweetly; your teeth are so attractive; yoiir 
eyes are so winsome; you captivate me utterly, as Garuda does 
when he meets serpents.” Then he qiakes his final appeal to 
her, throws wide his net of temptation. 

TTf7 c555 c7 

r7f7 ^ II V. 20. 35 

“Come, let us drink together, let us sport together, let us 
enjoy each other^s company. I will give you any quantity of 
wealth; and all this earth too thou shalt rule with me. Only 
take delight in me, and when you are happy, bring all your 
relations, old Janaka too, and let them all enjoy themselves 
at my expense.” The poet uses specially a frisky metre to 
show the temper in which Havana was at the time he spoke. 
All this was gall and wormwood to Sita. On the other hand 
it annoyed and provoked her extremely. She scorned him, 
but in her reply she threw in a mixture of threat, flattery and 

*27-9-’44. 
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advice to see whether any of these modes could conquer his 
wickedness. This is her advice to him, pitched in the highest 
possible key. 

an?JTRg<TTTT fc^ | V. 21. 7-8 

“You do not understand the sanctity of marriage. When 
you have got another man’s wife in your keeping, you must 
protect her as you would have your own wife protected from 
others. Think of yourself; think of everybody like you, and 
then delight in the company of your own wedded wives.” Ii] 
her surprise she says, 

^r*rT ^ i v. 21. 9-10 

“Are there no good people in Lanka, are there no honest 
men who care for righteous conduct, and would you not be 
guided by them? It cannot be. Lanka is a big place, the 
Vedas are chanted here, our religion is followed faithfully. 
There must be many good people. I suspect that you do not 
follow them. You do not care for the good people that are 
here. Seeing that your mind is bent upon evil courses, I 
gather that although there are good people to give you proper 
guidance, you do not li;^en to them.” 

Now a word by way of improving the occasion. This is 
a common weaki^'ss amongst friends, and I should like to say 
just a word to those who would, if they could, discharge their 
duties properly to friends. Sita fears that Ravana does not 
listen to the good people that advise him. That shows what 
the duty of good elderly people in a community is. The good 
elderly people ought not to say to themselves, “That fool is 
a rogue. I will not go near him. He will not recognise my 
age or my grey hairs. What is the good of going to him?’’ 
That is not the attitude that Sita expects good people in any 
community to take, and it certainly is not the attitude that 
good people in any community should take. If you have real 
friends, whether of your age or senior or a little junior, if you 
have real friends whose welfare you wish and truly care for, 
your duty, whatever the other party may say or do, is to give 
them proper guidance. Advise whenever you can, but do not 
watch him go down the hill of wickedness, and, when all is 
over, come and bemoan his fate and say, “I would have warned 
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you at that time, but you would not listen.” Whether parties 
are willing or unwilling to listen, the duty of a friend must 
be fearlessly discharged, and that is to warn against coming 
evil, and to see that even if he falls in the end, he does not fall 
without guidance, but falls knowingly. There are many people 
who do their wickednesses unknowingly, not suspecting that 
anybody’s eye is on them and that ruin awaits them at the 
end of the lane. To them a timely warning may be useful. 
As we read these great books and the sayings of these great 
people in order that we may profit by them, I venture to rein¬ 
force the lesson implied in Sita’s words to Havana. In this 
crisis of their lives she points out, in very proper language, 
what good men should do in any community, and what men 
who still waver should do when they receive such advice. 

Here is one stage further. Havana is still trying to seduce 
Sita. He talks very sweetly to her, flatters her beauty, praises 
her wisdom and dispraises her husband proportionately. 

W ctm II 

^ mm I 

mm ^ ^ I 

^ II 

t\ ^ 1^: I 

II • 

5 iTi^TT^T I 

TO ^ II V. 22. 2-6, 8-9 

“In this world when a man goes out of his way to. flatter 
women, tells them nice things and tries to steal their hearts, 
he becomes more and more dear to them. That is the way 
the world. When a big man comes and aays^nice thingt 
to a little girl, she is flattered and thinks, T seem to be luck^ 
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in the world/ She is rightly drawn to him. But my luck is 
very different. In proportion as I try to flatter you and win 
your heart, in that proportion do you repulse me. I get very 
angry with you. I am the ten-headed Havana, the terror of 
the three worlds. There is nothing that I cannot get. Nature 
herself is afraid of me. The sun, the moon, the stars and 
Vayu and Agni, all wait on my pleasure. Still I come and 
fall at your feet; my ten heads roll at your feet; and still you 
do not yield. I am between two strong emotions, love to you, 
infatuation for you, and at the same time, anger, displeasure 
that there should be a tiny little thing of the other sex defying 
and insulting me. Every time my anger rises, my love says, 
‘No, do not punish her. Try your arts upon her still more.* 
Even as a clever driver will rein in the horses when they get 
out of control and tend to gallop, so too my love controls my 
anger. Kama is a wicked thing, love is not a thing to encou¬ 
rage. (But it does not need encouragement when it amounts 
to infatuation. It is already your master.) Towards the 
party in whom the love rests, instead of getting angry when 
anger is proper, tenderness and pity both come and take hold 
of you. You who deserve death at my hands, you escape 
because of this. Love conquers anger and prevails over the 
other feelings. You speak such harsh things to me, say such 
insolent things to me, that for every one of them you deserve 
cruel death at my hand, not ordinary death. But this cannot 
last very long; only two months remain of the twelve months 
I gave you when I first brought you here. After the two 
months are over, you must get into my bed. If, by the end 
of the two months, you do not accept me as your husband, 
then my cooks will drag you into the kitchen and there cut 
you and mince you to pieces for my breakfast.” Despite this 
threat, she did not yield; she grew a little more insolent and 
said harsh things to him. 

^ f5r:WR:ii 



11 V. 22. 30-31 

Getting very angry and hissing like a cobra, he said, ‘As 
the sun disposes of darkness in the morning, so shall I dispose 
of you,’ Then he turned towards the Rakshasis who guarded 
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her. These Rakshasis were different from the ladies of the 
harem, who were queens and princesses brought away from 
palaces, whom Havana had won over by his extraordinary 
skill in all the arts of love. But these Rakshasis were cruel, 
heartless and slave-minded, whose very look frightened Sita. 
Now the poet gets into one of his humorous moods and 
describes how these Rakshasis looked. 

=5r tTK=ff^rq: I 

^«rr ITSSrJTT ?ftcTT 11 

11 

3TT?^?TcI ^ I 

3^1: S^T: 11 

^imJ=3'T^?lTrrrr l V. 22. 33-39 

To them Havana says, “So prevail upon her, so talk to 
her, so work upon her feelings, describe me in such wise to 
her, that her heart may turn towards me. Do it severally, 
individually or collectively.^' Having said this, he roared at 
her again and approached her as if to strike her. Then one 
of his queens, by name Dhanyamalini, who was the mother of 
the famous son Atikaya, threw herself upon him and drew 
him off and calmed his ill-temper. Amongst other things she 
said one thing which I wish to indicate. 

8T^ II 

5ltvT;n l V. 22 . 42-43 

This is one of the secrets of love. She says, “In dealing with 
women, happiness is multiplied a htindred-fold if the other 
party is a willing partner. If it is otherwise, then the rnsn 
is boimd to bum, burn, bimn.” 
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In the Yuddhakanda Havana summons a council of war 
and pretends to take their advice as to what he should do. 
Seeking advice, on his part, contrasts sharply with the methods 
of Sri Rama. Rama propounds the question to his friends 
in neutral style. When Vibhishana appeared, he asked all 
the people about him to tell him what he should do. Though 
Rama was determined to accept him, he did not put it to them 
and does not say so. Havana tells his ministers how he got 
hold of Sita and also how he got cursed over other women. 
“TeU me”, he says, “what I am to do, but do not say that I 
should yield up Sita. I have not put myself to all this trouble, 
disgraced all my character and lost my reputation, in order 
to give her back. Advise me so that I may retain her.” That 
is the advice he wanted, an advice subject to that very hard 
condition. x 



II 


VI. 12. 12 


Here is a point that you should note, if you are particular 
about reading the text at any time. Havana says something 
which comes out of the legal side of his mind. He has gone 
and caught hold of Sita. His advisers may ask him whether 
he trespassed. If he did so, he was bound to yield her up. 
In order apparently to anticipate that point, he says, “I have 
brought hei^ from a place teifanted by our own people, from^ 
Janasthana, which is our out-post. The Rakshasas haunt 
that place and it is there that she was found. She is there¬ 
fore my lawful prey.” Then he declares his infatuation for 
Sita in express terms to his own people. Did you ever hear 
in private life, in the kind of life that we live, anybody go and 
publish his amours in that fashion? Here is a man who, 
having done a wicked deed to another man’s wife, goes and 
publishes that fact without shame and says that he has 
abducted a woman for his enjoyment, and asks them to tell 
him how to compass his end. It is the business of the minis¬ 
ters to see that his nefarious designs go through. “Apparently 
she is a sluggish-minded girl. I do Hot think there is another 
like her.” It is on Sita’s feet that his eyes dwell most. He 
says, 

5rTiH^ rTHT ^ |1 VI. 12^ 15 
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^‘When I see her feet, it is on them alone my eyes dwell. 
They are so fashioned that they charm me most. My love 
is inflamed when I see her feet.” Now a word about feet 
Many of you who have observed these things will know that 
the feet of women are not always in accord with theiar 
general frame. God* makes something or other defective. 
Usually feet are defective. Either they have too big a gap 
between the fingers, or one side is higher than the other, or 
the fingers join together most awkwardly, or they are too 
far separated. Havana was a very skilful person in observing 
the feet of Sita and pronounced that they were of the regular 
type. 

I 

T?r^T ^ I 

m 3 ^ \ 

JT^^rmr ii 

\ vi. 12 . 17-20 

"‘The tip of the nose is slightly raised. The feeling that I 
have is krodha and harsh a. It entirely disfigures and dis¬ 
colours me. She asked of me one year’s respite, and I vcas 
pleased to give it to her.” The commentators take excep¬ 
tion to it. Sita did not ask for any time at all. It was he 
that volunteered twelve months’ respite to her.' They stress 
that point because they think that it is unworthy of Sita 
to ask for any respite, and she would not have asked for it. 
The condition that Havana imposed on the ministers whose 
advice he sought is that he would not give her up. 

?fkTT 11 

iF5t: VI. 12. 25-26 

He wants Hama and Lakshmana killed. The ministers shouM 
tell him, when they ha\i made up their minds, how these 
two ends were to be compassed. 

This infatuation was known to everybody. He himself 
was at no pains to conceal it. You remember how when 
Indrajit made a counterfeit figure of Sita and killed it befolie 
the eyes of Hanuman, Hanuman ran up to Rama and reported 
R— 23 
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it to him. At that time Rama believed the story and fell 
into a swoon, and it was with difficulty that he could be 
brought to consciousness. Vibhishana comes in a httle later 
and, finding how affairs stood, said that it was that scoundrel 
nephew of his that must have made a maya figure of Sita 
and killed it before Hanuman. Then he assures Rama that 
Ravana would never kill Sita. 

g 5TRTftr l 

^crt ^ II 

inn i 

^ =g cTcfcTJiig, II 

^ ¥r?rr g ^ g’-Ti i 

m Rfirfir 51 ^ ^ II VI. 84. 10-12 

“I know my brother’s mind; he will not kill her. How often 

have I told him that he should give up Sita! I have warned 
him that her being there would be the destruction of every¬ 
body in Lanka. He won’t do it because he won’t lose hope. 
His infatuation has gone to that extent. He will not let any¬ 
body see her. He has not brought her here for killing her.’^ 
(Perhaps the inner meaning is that she will kill him in the end.) 
In this, however, Vibhishana was slightly over-drawing the 
picture, for as I told you last time, when Indrajit having 
fallen, Havana’? worst feelings were uppermost, he became 
ten times the beast that ever he was and made up his mind 
to kill Sita who was at the bottom of all this trouble. Then 
it was that Sita told herself, “What a wicked fool I was not 
to have availed of Hanuman’s magnanimous offer! I then 
stood upon a nice point.” Ravana did wish to kill Sita then. 
In saying therefore that Ravana would never wish to kill 
Sita, Vibhishana was slightly over-shooting his point. But 
he was also right. Vibhishana’s instinct was true, for in the 
end, even though Ravana tried to kill Sita, he could 
not. Suparsva came and dissuaded him, by saying that he 
must kill Rama the husband. That roused Havana’s soldierly 
qualities. Even when Ravana madtf.up his mind definitely 
to finish Sita, any little thing was good enough to upset his 
plan. 

SITA 

Only one word of general introduction; though I have 
?aid it, it is worth repeating. No woman that I have read 
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of, certainly no woman that I have seen, comes near Valmiki^s 
conception of Sita. She is unapproachable. He has conferred 
on her all the attractions that woman could conceivably 
have. Beauty, tenderness of heart, compassion of the extreme 
type, fidelity, wisdom of the truest type, courage of the heart, 
endurance (what has not Sita endured), all these qualities 
find in her a harmonious abode. She is a piece of nature 
’like which there was and can be none. Let us dwell a little 
on the happy period of her life. Then we shall soon have 
to deal with her as a sorrowing woman with no one around 
her to comfort her. All that she looked upon was hateful, 
all that she heard from Havana was murderous in the extreme. 
That we shall come to. But we can dwell a little fondly, if 
a little lingeringly, over the time when she was still happy, 
happy net in Ayodhya, but happy in the forest, away from the 
kingdom. For what was the kingdom to her? To her Rama 
was everything. Where he was that was her svarga. If he 
was^ not with her, that was the opposite to her. But there 
is something in Ayodhya too, to which we must pay attention, 
because there too her great qualities shine in their fullness. 
But there is a preliminary point concerning more the poet 
than her, to which I shall draw your attention. It is one 
of the sad experiences of people who have girls to marry 
off. Sita was a jewel among brides. No man need have 
suffered any anxiety as to how to get her married. And 
why should Janaka have been anxious about her? Neverthe¬ 
less when we first meet Janaka, the poet does not tell us 
anything about his troubles. But when Sita recounts the 
story of her marriage, describing it as a svayamvara, to 
Anasuya in the forest, she says she was just six years of 
age. She was so wise that she was | 


Sir 3 ^ j^rTTI 


cJt ^pkrrTfJCPJit =^IrrTf5r irf^: I 

'TR W II 11. 118. 34-36 
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How could a girl of six have observed this, and how, often 
should she have observed it to make this emphatic pronounce¬ 
ment? “The father may be the equal to Indra in every 
respect, position, power, wealth, honour. Nevertheless, if he 
has a daughter not yet married, from his equal and from his 
inferior he gets humiliation, censure of the worst kind.” She 
must have observed Janaka, but Janaka is not described as 
heaving been very terribly anxious about her. For, if he' 
was, would he have instituted that terrible test for the bride¬ 
groom, that he should bend the bow of Siva, which nobody 
had done before? Very few people were able even to lift 
it; it had to be hauled on wheels. Would Janaka have said, 
“I am going to give my daughter in marriage to the man 
who manages and manipulates this bow?” It seems incredible. 
Nevertheless, it was Sita who says to Anasuya, “My father 
saw that humiliation approaching him.” I am astonished. I 
think that we may safely acquit Sita of having made all 
these observations and communicated them to Anasuya. Jhe 
fact of the matter is that in the time of Valmiki it had become 
extremely difficult to marry off girls suitably. At that time 
the parents of brides had become really very anxious, and 
Valmiki puts it back in time and ascribes to Janaka ideas 
similar to those that prevailed in his time. But that is not 
the only thing. Valmiki is so fond of the idea that he goes 
back earlier in time. Before that, when Sumali, i.c., Havana’s 
maternal grandfather, wanted to marry his daughter Kaikasi, 
he too seems to have been in a similar difficulty. These 
were only one or two generations after Brahma himself, and 
so soon the population would not have grown so rapidly! 
Sumali takes his daughter and tells her, 

ft II 

f? 5!ll^ 

JT ^ H' 

•HltJ: I 

^ ftntai II Vn. 9. 7-10 
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‘‘You are so beautiful, so handsome, so able and so learned 
And yet I am not able to find you a suitable husband. If 
people have any regard for their self-respect, the daughter 
is sure to ruin it.” Then, when Maya had. a daughter to 
marry, Mandodari, he walked about in the gardens with her, 
trying to see if any fish would rise out of the water. Havana 
happened to pass that way. He asks him, “Who are you?”, 
and Maya replies, “She is my daughter. I have come to this 
place to find a suitable husband for her.” Evidently the poet 
is fond of that sentiment and he puts it into the mouth of 
every father of a bride. As soon as he mentioned it, Havana 
jumped and said, “I will take the girl.” He took her and 
relieved the father; and the father, out of gratitude, gave 
him a handsome dowry. One of the items of the dowry was 
that famous spear which Havana used so effectively against 
Lakshmana* twice during the war and hit him hard. 

In the Ayodhyakanda when Hama goes and tells his wife 
that he is going to the forest, she says, “I am going too.” He 
prevents her and frightens her. But she says no, and Hama says 
a thousand things to please her. Then Hama describes the 
horrors of the forest in slokas, eighteen in numbei', ending 
with 28. 11, and expressions similar 

to it. Eighteen times he repeats the warning, and also 
imparts to her a great deal of worldly wisdom, advises her 
how to behave towards his father, mother, and towards 
Bharata. Especially on this he is keen. I will read to you 
that famous verse in which Hama says how Sita should be¬ 
have to Bharata. It is natural and human for a person in 
the position of Sita to be angry wifb Bharata, to be envious 
of him and to wish him ill, and, whenever she met him, to 
say how different he was from her husband, how happy 
Ayodhya and the whole kingdom would have been if Hama 
had been in his place. Hama foresaw it. So he tells Sita, 
“Do not commit the folly which women would ordinarily 
commit in such situations.” 

cTCTTvf ^ || II. 26. 25 

♦ The reference to Mayans ‘sakti* is in VI. 101. 30; the ‘sakti* hurled 
in VI. 59. 107-8 was a gift of Brahma to Ravana. Ed. 
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One of the most beautiful truths in life if we are going to 
be happy and wise. When a man has reached a high 
position, holds authority, wields influence, dispenses patron¬ 
age, and makes himself the mark of contemporary time, if 
that is the case with regard to any man, then he is likely 
to have one serious defect, which we must all take note of. 
People that go to him must remember that he cannot bear 
good said of any other person. “Those that have arrived at 
that stage will not endure the praise of another person. So, 
if you Will be wise when I am gone, do not praise me to 
Bharata.” Fancy how Rama, having got hold of a shrewd 
bit of wisdom, exercises it even against his own brother, 
knowing him, and not having the slightest reason to think 
ill of him! It is human nature. Sita has no ear for all this 
and she does not listen to it. She says, “You speak of the 
horrors of the forest, of the wild beasts there. Do you tell 
me that where you are, the wild beasts will come, or if they 
come, they will be a source of fear? With you near me I 
am going to be afraid of nothing. What a strong man you 
are! When I was a little girl in my father’s house, the 
sootlisayers used to come and say, ‘This little girl is destined 
to live in the forest!’ From that time I have developed a 
kind of love of the forest, and I am keen to go to the forest. 
The good, pious men who can see the future have told the 
same thing about me. I have myself fixed my heart upon it. 

I have told you more than once that I want to go to the 
forest and live there, and you have given me permission to 
do so. Now a good opportunity has come and let us go cheer¬ 
fully.” 

’V 

Then come certain sentiments of the noblest kind from 
the lips of this paragon of her sex. 

NT II 

Niff SfTit ^ irtt a NT H. | 

^ irt IspTr II * 

^ Nt Nnt I 

TTt ^ ^ N 1 

3Ri STTfRTPIT?^ || H. 29. 18-21 
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This is true. “A woman given by her father with hofy 
water into the hands of the bridegroom belongs to him and 
cannot be separated from him in this world or in the other. 
I am not going to leave you, knowing this dharma. Even 
after death, she is his. Tell me what is the reason if, when 
I am bound to you in this fashion, you do not wish to take 
me with you. I am yours, to share your joys and your 
sorrows alike. If you do not wish to take me, I have no 
reason to live after that. I may take poison, I may enter 
the fire, or I wjll throw myself into the water.” Remember 
that Sita is driven to the last extremity and therefore says 
this extreme thing too. No doubt women are fond of these 
excesses a little sooner than we are. Our capacity to bear 
adversity is slightly stronger. That is because we go about 
and can manage it. To them we are the only people avail¬ 
able. Upon us they must exercise the whole of their 
influence. They generally say, “Very well then, if you want 
to go, you can go, but do not expect to see me after that.” 
That is their last argument. It comes readily to them, and 
some women will do it. Even after that Rama was not 
moved. Then it was that Sita began to use taunts where she 
had only used entreaties. 

II II. 30. 2-3 

“I think of my father. He sought all the world for a bride¬ 
groom, and at, last he got you. If he thought he got hold 
of the best man for me, he was a fool. What he had got 
was a woman, a cowardly woman, dressed like a man.” 
These words are usually brought against Sita as a tremendous 
transgression of duty on her part,* as a violation of the limits 
that a woman should observe even in the expression of her 

* The reference is tg Govindaraja’s comment on Sita’s words in 
V. 38. 48— ‘ ‘ | ’ ’ The comment runs;— 

I 3 qT<t ,5CT 

<v. 25. 18 ) I ^15^ II ’ 
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most profound grief. I do not agree at all. I tell you mo«t 
definitely that this proves to me beyond all doubt that Sita 
wiis a gopd, true, brave, Rajput woman. 

^41 *rRf #iT^r ?rcftji i 

ITT ^TTT cA?=4r ^Tgwssf^l II 

<t« 4 =sr urn?*? 5T?=JT i 

f4 snprar ti ii. 30 . 4-5, 7-9 ■ 


“What are you afraid of? What are the things which you 
dread that you should reject me who have no other person 
to rely on earth? I am yours entirely, utterly, and yet you 
discard me. Where is your moral courage gone? You must 
have been the doer of some terrible deed in order that you 
should lose your heart so utterly. I am not going to look 
art another person. Do not throw me on Bharata.” She puts 
ajsevere, harsh, interpretation on Rama’s words. When Rama 
said, “You dwell with Bharata”, instead of understanding 
him in the proper sense to which it ought to be limited, she 
twists the words slightly. “Having brought me up from the 
tfitne that I was a little creature, and having drawn me to 
yourself in so many ways, why do you hand me to other 
people like a sailwska, like a man who lives uppn the earnings 
of a woman? When I am with you, I do not want good food; 
plain fare will be like delicious viands for me. The dust of 
&e forest on which you have trodden will be the sandal 
after my heart; and grass will be the most luxurious couch. 
No unseemly sight would offend my eye. Do not be anxious 
on my account. I shall not be burdensome to you. That place 
where I can be with you, whatever its name be, and wherever 
it be, is heaven to me. If you are not there, ^whatever place 
it may be, it will be niraya to me. Know this for certain. 
Take me, and I promise you, you will be most happy. I am 
a kshatriya girl and I will not go under the control of other 
people, of Kaikeyi or Bharata. When you have abandoned 
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me, I do not want life. If I cannot live without you for a 
minute, how do you ask me to live that long time?^’ 

I wish to show you the very high quality of Sita's senti¬ 
ments, the attitude to which she could rise in her sublimest 
moments. Upon these remonstrances of Sita, the poet has 
shown his utmost skill; threat, persuasion, entreaty, preach¬ 
ing of duty, exposition of the sanctity of marriage, all these 
things are brought together in one sarga and put into the 
mouth of Sita. It passes my understanding how any but an 
arrogant male might take objection to this. These words, 
harshly spoken, were spoken at a time of great mental 
anxiety. A proud woman, born in and married into a 
kshatriya family and owning for her husband the greatest 
man on earth, was she to be told that she was a coward and 
could not live in the forest with her husband? When she 
found that he still repeated the same tale, she could not help 
it. It does her honour that she said those things, for a woman 
ia entitled to say these things boldly to her husband. Her 
husband and she are one. Why should the husband resent 
the bold talk of the wife? This is a wicked thought that 
enters the mind of narrow-minded little-hearted men. I can¬ 
not forgive the people who speak ill of Sita. 

The best test of it all is how Rama took it. Rama 
certainly knew what a wife should be.. Was he displeased 
or annoyed? If he did not say so, who are we, the contempt¬ 
ible httle creatures that we are, to say so? The taunts he 
bore, Rama the great, Rama the invincible, Rama the embodi¬ 
ment of dharma. He took them quietly. Let us hear what 
Rama said. 

<rt qRwf’i i 

JT H w II 

^ II 

if JRT 5RPIT q*rT II II. 30. 26-29 
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He would not have done that if her words pained him. 
Restoring her confidence, he said to her, “You need not say 
that putting you to any trouble, I am going to svarga and be 
happy there. When I described the horrors of the forest, 
I was not afraid of them. I knew I was competent to protect 
you; I had the strength, the skill, the vigilance. Nevertheless, 
you wonder why I said ‘no’ at first. I did not know what a 
courageous woman you really were. I thought you might be 
like ordinary women. Now I see who you are, what you 
are, and I will obey your instructions. How can I leave you 
behind? You have been made by Brahma for that purpose. 
Just as a good man who has conquered all his passions and 
thinks the whole world, his family, cannot put aside his tender¬ 
ness which has become an inseparable part of his nature, so 
are you to me. I go to the forest because Dasaratha and 
Kaikeyi are bent upon it. I have made up my mind to take 
you with me. And be with me my partner in all that I have 
to do in the forest.” This is the sloka which I want you 
all to remember. 

m ^ I 

II n. 30. 41 

At the end of this altercation, Rama was brought round 
so thoroughly and ^ says this. “My family is honoured by 
you. Your family is also honoured by you. You have done 
a thing, you have made me do a thing, which is worthy alike 
of your house and my house.” Then he tells her, “As you 
and I have agreed heartily that we should go together to 
the forest, I have given away all my wealth and possession 
to the Brahmins, and you may also do the same. 

JRT: 51CST Wl^l 

^ tRiMt || 

n. 30. 47 

she began to give away all. She had to strip herself as 
bare as possible of all pomp and the burden of pomp when 
she went to the forest, so that sh^ may be as light as possible, 
as little of an anxiety to her husband as possible, and as 
serviceable to him as possible. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We left Sita denuding herself of all her possessions, like 
Sri Rama whom she was to accompany. I said that as her 
time in the forest during the first twelve or thirteen years 
was marked by happiness to herself according to her desire, 
we Height do well to linger over those passages in the Aranya- 
kanda. But it will be some time before we reach the forest. 
There is yet much matter of interest to engage us and to help 
us to find out how exactly their movements were performed 
before they went. 

They have now gone as far as the Ganges and Guha 
is about to meet them across the river and has moored his 
big boats alongside of the northern bank. There is here an 
interesting passage which gives rise to a little difference in 
meaning. But it seems to me the passage is perfectly clear 
and there is no reason to suggest an alternative meaning. 
I mention this not because it is necessary to illustrate any 
point in Sita’s character, but because it may be necessary 
to fill in the picture so that we may form a clear idea of how 
Rama and Sita and Lakslimana lived and moved with each 
other. The boat is ready and Rama says to Lakshmana, 

<Tf^ ll II. 52. 75 

The words are perfectly clear. “You get into the boat first. 
The boat is now steady, hold it firmly and carefully and 
slowly get into the boat. Afterwards, when you have safely 
got into the boat, take up a proper position and give a hand 
to Sita.” Here the commentator says, manasvini is used in 
a peculiar sense by the poet. The poet’s way, as I shall now 
and then bring out, is to use words in a half-ironical sense. 
When he says manasvini, he means she is a bhiru, not one 
who is brave of hearty as the word may suggest, but one who 
is somewhat nervous, “Help her to get into the boat when 
you have yourself got into it.” 

W VTTI: I 

|| II. 52. 76 


* 4-10-44. 
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This is what Lakshmana did. It is the very next verse. The 
poet says nothing, but leaves us to understand why Laksh¬ 
mana did not literally obey the order. He helped Sita into 
the boat first and then he got in. He reversed the order 
suggested by the brother. Apparently he thought that that 
was certainly better. We may take it that Lakshmana had 
a more practical sense in these matters. The poet says 
Although the action of Lakshmana suggests 
a reversal, the poet says “not reversing it,*’ meaning by that^ 
I suppose, carrying out the order in the spirit, though not 
in the letter, knowing that that would be the better plan^ 
the safer plan. Lakshmana carried out the order, he says, 
in the spirit, while in the letter, it appears, he did not. This 
is one of the peculiarities of the poet, that he would use words 
not to be understood in the full literal way, but with a slight 
subtraction of the sense. Here the commentator, not, I think, 
too ingeniously, says to us that the word manasvini and the 
word atmavan have both a certain intended significance. We 
are to understand usually that although Lakshmana and Sita 
were thrown into such intimate contact, they observed all the 
forms of reserve to the full between themselves. That is 
what we are to understand. Now Lakshmana helped Sita 
into the boat, so that he must have touched her, and touched 
her perhaps in more places than one and held her firmly. 
Just to indicate to us that we must not let our imagination 
rim riot and put meanings into all this, the poet uses the 
word manasvini about Sita and the word atmavan about 
Lakshmana, intending to suggest to some of us who might 
be disposed to be light-hearted, that they were both people 
whose minds were in perfect control. Rama then got in and 
then Lakshmana got in as third. 


Now we have a glimpse also into Rama’s ways. 

?rt 1 

srsiH f^cfiTRWT: || H. 52. 78 


He performed a little mantra in order that they may be 
favoured of the gods. Then they all performed achamana 
with the sacred water. 


1 am now coming to another river, the Kalindi or Janma. 
Having crossed the Ganges, they now had to cross a smaller, 
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but apparently swifter river. Here the order in which they 
were to proceed was somewhat changed. 

H H. 55 . 13 


Hiis order was somewhat unusual, because at first Rama 
says to Lakshmana, 




11. 52. 95-96 


^‘You go first; Sita will follow, and I will follow, protecting you 
both.” But wljen we come to the Aranyakanda, there the 
order differs. The order was changed from time to time, 
according to the necessities of the case. When they cross the 
Kalindi, the poet gives us a few more glimpses. The river 
was swift and perhaps deep. There might have been danger 
in crossing but they were just three people, and everything 
had to be done by themselves. 

^ >WrH.|l II. 55. 14 

I read this sloka to you and ask you to note it particularly 
because some people carry away the impression that Rama 
was an idle spectator of things^ merely supervising things 
when there was hard labour, which all fell upon poor Laksh¬ 
mana. Rama took his share too. They made a small raft 
with logs of wood. Then they cut strong creepers and with 
them tied the things properly. 

/ II. 55 . 15-16 

As this wooden raft might not have afforded smooth seating, 
Lakshmana tried to give Sita a proper seat, so that she might 
not have any inconvenience. That shows that in spite of all 
the difficulties of forest life, the brothers still paid special 
attention to the lady whom they had brought, and paid her 
the honours of her sex, as it were. 

^rmwiKtq^ni ssr; i ll. 55.16-17 

Then they all went on the raft. This time, instead of asking 
Lakshmana to help Sita, Rama himself did it. I do not know 
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whether it is the practice in all our Tamil districts, but gene-^ 
rally speaking, husband and wife observe certain restrictions 
when in company, that even ordinary services are rendered 
to ladies by other people. Apparently that was also the case 
in Valmiki's time, for when Rama helped Sita into the boat^ 
the poet gives her the epithet lajiamanam. For her to 
receive physical help from her husband before Lakshmana 
was something out of the way. 

jf*nT #rt ^ II II. 55 ! 17-18 

Some part of the labour had fallen on Rama this time. I 
want you to note it, because I myself, when I was young and 
had not known the text intimately, used to wonder how the 
luggage was carried, and on whom fell the burden. There 
must have been plenty of luggage to carry. For above all 
things, just when they took leave at Ayodhya, Dasaratha de¬ 
creed that Sita should take away with her enough jewels and 
enough dresses, silk, etc., to last her all the fourteen years, 
and it must have been a goodly burden. How it was carried, 
I always wondered. Apparently the brothers divided the 
burden between themselves. They had their own burdens to 
carry, the weapons, spades, poles and baskets too. 

Then, when they got off safely and were about to rest, 
there comes a glimpse of how they enjoyed life in the forest. 

^ tr: I II. 55. 28-29 

This is Rama’s injunction to Lakshmana. -“If, going through 
the forest, Sita now and then looks about and fixes her fancy 
upon a flower or upon a fruit and asks for it, bring it to her 
straightway.” 

qr^ jpR qr ^sqqir^illl 

Rqm 1 n. 55. 30-31 

Sita was apparently well-versed in these creatures of the 
forest. Whenever she met anything strange or anything that 
attracted her, she would stop and ask Sri Rama to tell her 
about it. Rama must have studied a good deal of botany to 
be able to tell her at once. 
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^rimiW»vr an^^mw a^qoi; l II. 55. 31-32 

Lakshmana would bring it all. 

§cir 5T?T II. 55. 32-33 

She saw a great river there and enjoyed it. On the waters 
there floated hamsas and sarasas. 

cl^ nr^T II 

il8??Tq, JJJTT^ frqi II II. 55. 33 

Having gone a few miles from that place in the woods on the 
Yamuna and having killed many deer pronounced to be fit for 
eating, they ate. I mention it particularly because this is one 
of the pieces of evidence to show that they were not by any 
means abstainers from meat. 

w ^ f^RT?raisRg<gtg?^^r: ii ll. 55. 34 

This is to show that they had in them the capacity to enjoy 
even forest life, that they did not feel they had been deprived 
of something which was so essential to their happy existence. 
Having strolled on the bank for some distance just to enjoy 
the scenery, they came back to their nivasa. 

I read the next sloka and ask you to note it because there 
is a popular belief that during all the fourteen years in the 
forest Lakshmana never slept, but kept vigil the whole time. 
Here is proof in an undoubted text that that was not the case. 

3T«T iT^qt i 

ar^WiTT^ II II. 56. 1 

Lakshmana slept beyond the time. Rama tells him, “It is 
time that we left this place. Get up and prepare.” The 
commentator says 

arrRtT: | 

In Chitrakuta, to which they repaired, they built a com¬ 
modious hut for themselves, and the poet is at pains to tell 
us how on entering into occupation, Rama performed the holy 
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rites of purification himself. Being versed in the mantras^ he 
did it all himself. Then living there, 

3 35ft«TfjT I 

^ f n II. 56. 38 

they enjoyed the river and the surroundings so well and so 
happily that they forgot altogether the city which they had 
left. 

Now I am going to read to you certain passages to show 
that although Sita was so cultured and had for companion 
the greatest man of the time, nevertheless she had some of the 
weaknesses of the other sex. We all know how when there 
is any trouble or danger or fear in the family, without the 
knowledge of the husband or the father-in-law, the wife 
sometimes makes vows to gods and goddesses, and then for¬ 
gets the thing for many years and reminds us at a most 
inconvenient time. Sita was apparently not free from that 
weakness. When they crossed the Ganges, and were nearly 
mid-stream, 

cTt !i • 

^ «f)Trcr: I 

HT jpTPTTft' I 

STTWJS^ II 

=ar i 

^ wm 3(t ii 

5^ JT?RT|^ WIT =? ^*13: I 

arqts^ IIII. 52. 82-83, 87-91 

Sita clasped her hands and prayed to the goddess. “You 
know whom you are bearing. Let him cross safely. He is 
the very hope of the world. Allow him to cross safely. 
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I praise you, I bow to you. When my husband (and with 
him Lakshmana and Sita too) has returned to take the king¬ 
dom, you may expect something from me. In your name and 
in order to please you, I shall give to Brahmins a lakh of 
cows.” Here follows something very interesting. ‘‘When I 
have returned home safely, I shall dedicate to you a thousand 
pots of wine and huge heaps of marrisa to eat.” Of course 
some of you may be aware that if we go to certain places, 
Brahmins though we be, we have got to pay for the killing of 
a fowl. “I shall go and pay due worship in all these yilaces, 
temples and tirthas.'’ That is the prayer she makes to the 
Ganges. In the Kalindi to which we have referred, she does 
the same thing. 

rSfT ^ II 

|| ii. 55. 20-21 

In the case of the Ganges it was a lakh of cows. Kalindi is 
not so big, and she reduces the quantity. The cows are only 
a thousand and the wine pots a l-undred. 

Then they pass a famous tree which students of the 
Ramayana know about. It is called the syama tree. 

i 

gfJrqt ^ ii 

qqjr5=5§3r?qt^ H ii. 55. 25-26 

She says, “Let my husband fulfil his vow of fourteen years in 
the forest. I shall pray to you and do you all the worship 
necessary.” Here there is no vow taken, neither wine pots 
nor cows. This is just to show that Sita had her own mode 
of propitiating the gods and goddesses like a woman, ways in 
which the men did not partake. 

Now one last word to show how happy they were there. 

#rt II 

i3;3Tn# m. 11 n. 96. 1-2 

R—24 
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Here we get another glimpse of their forest life. Apparently, 
unless I over-interpret the passage, they were in the habit of 
eating together. Rama gave her, in order to please her, 
inamsa, “This is pure, this is good, this is well-boiled.'* That 
tells us really how they lived together in mutual happiness 
and mutual helpfulness, forgetting the great city with all its 
luxuries and attractions. 

Now we are well on. I am coming to a passage in which 
Sita shows her complete self-effacement. They have met 
Viradha, who threatens the lives of all the three, but of the 
brothers in particular. He first caught hold of Sita, but after- 
wai’ds left her and took hold of the brothers. Rama and 
Lakshmana now played a little trick. They said, “He is going 
in the direction which we intended to take. Let him carry 
us some distance and save us the trouble of walking.” But 
they forgot that Sita would be left behind. 

g ^ f¥r i 

^TiT: gp?: i 

II 

m 11 III. 4. 1-3 

When she saw that the demon was carrying away Rama and 
Lakshmana, she lifted her arms high in the air and cried out 
to the demon, as though he had ears to listen. She says to 
him, “O, Viradha, take my homage and worship. I yield 
them gladly. But do me this favour. Leave them alone, and 
take me instead, and eat me up. Bears and tigers are going 
to eat me up. Why should I fall a prey to them? You eat 
me and release them.” She offered herself as a ransom, aa 
it were. This is just to show you how, usually speaking, in 
the last extremity, even though you are surrounded by your 
own children, your life being in danger, nature has decreed that 
the foremost tendency, the strongest 'temptation, will be to 
protect your own life and then the lives of others. Here Sita 
was just the opposite. She was trained such-wise that she 
preferred that Rama and Lakshmana should live, to her own 
continued existence. Then when she cried out like that, 
Rama and Lakshmana looked back, saw that Sica was left 
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alone, and then they assumed the offensive and cut down and 
finished him. 

Then, having stayed in Sarabhanga’s place for a day, and 
in Sutikshna’s place for another day, the brothers and Sita 
left the hermitage early in the morning. Here the poet teUs 
us something which he has not told us before. I suspect my¬ 
self that there is some significance in his doing it. Early in 
the morning, as they were about to leave, this thing happened. 

CRT: I 

g^r i 

^ II m. s. I 8-19 

It was left to Sita to bring the bows and arrows from the 
inside and give them to the brothers who were to wear them. 
We are not told that it was her daily duty, but she did it now. 
It has a significance, as I shall show you. Immediately they 
took leave of the Rishi and started. Starting, Sita posed a 
problem to her husband. This is the context in which Sita 
suggests that Rama transgresses the rule of propriety in pro¬ 
mising protection to the Rishis who came and fell at his feet 
and asked him to protect them from the Rakshasas who 
menaced them. Sita enters an emphatic protest against this 
proceeding of her husband which was warlike, like a 
Kshatriya at home, and not like a yati or muni which Rama 
was to be in the forest. She takes exception to this, but 
instead of dreading to say so to her husband, as an ordinary 
wife does now or is expected to do, she, being a Kshatriya 
lady with a strong sense of what she owed to her husband, 
remonstrates openly. ‘^This seems to be wrong. You are 
transgressing dharma,*' That is why the poet makes her bring 
these weapons on this occasion, which naturally suggests the 
idea to her that they are weapons which might have been 
left behind. That is the thought which strikes her and she 
begins to put in a word of protest. 

arwFs I 

I 
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=Er ^5?IT I 

q ^ ^ IT II 

^kf tikT 'SI^ITRRII. I 

irrfk 1T3^I=5 IT =gT^ II 

*R3Rf7 Tr«TT TJIT IT I 

^qTcTTjT II 

qf^ qT:qT^kftHiIi^ I 
ftlii %qt ^ ^rgqj^qqii: || 
q^rq?fqqT q'T^'^Tiqqij%:kT,i 
q^qkr T^inqfq qq: t’^h: ii 

cq qpqqg^Tfkrik ?rf qq qq: i 
s:|T qqq^Tn. qqK ^kffqf; ^TK-^qq: ii 
gf^qrqr ^ It qgfqr^r^-qiTTPt q i 
qrflqq: ftqq q«t qsgqfqq ^5,iq^ll 

III. 9. 2-6, 9-10, 14-1.5 

There are three transgressions to which a man Is liable even 
when he makes a slight departure from propriety. Lying or 
uttering a falsehood is an important transgression. But the 
other two, which are worse, are, violating the wife of another, 
and adopting force towards a person without proper provoca¬ 
tion, i.e., without a genuine cause. There should be no war 
unless there is a proper justification. Now comes a descrip¬ 
tion of Rama by Sita herself, a kind of testimonial which she 
gives him. “Falsehood you never would utter. I know that 
for certain. You have not done so in the past, and you won^t 
do so in the future. And no impropriety with smother man^s 
wife (high class testimony from a wife. Some of our wives 
may be as confident of our conduct as Sita was, but they would 
hesitate to give the credit openly). These two evils will not 
approach you. But this third one, making war or molesting 
another person without provocation, is ^an evil which seems 
to have approached you now. These sages have told you that 
they are suffering from the depredations of Rakshasas and 
sought your protection, and you have extended your protec¬ 
tion. What business is it of yours? With your brother 
equally skilled in the use of the bow and arrow, you go into 
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the forest, and it seems to me there will be abundant exercise 
for it here. You will take the offensive every time.*' She 
makes a general observation of an acute kind, which she 
follows up with a remarkable story to which I must draw your 
attention. “When a Kshatriya, trained to fight, finds his 
weapons ready, or when agni finds fuel near, then there is 
danger. It provokes him to an exhibition of his strength.'' 
Then she tells a most remarkable story, charged with the 
fullest significance for all time, a beautiful story which deserves 
to be better known than it is; I have mentioned this three or 
four times during recent days. It is the fall of a Rishi. A 
Rishi performed severe tapas, and the gods, as you know, 
became jealous. Indra came there in the form of a hunter, 
and he brought with him a clean, bright sword, which he left 
with the Rishi saying, “Please take care of this till I come 
and take it back." Then began a change in the poor Rishi's 
life. 


i 

URqflTcW: 11 
ijsTfJr r =q i 
q qri^r ^ ^qrqT^RqR^:: ii 
fteq w i 

^ ^qf cqqfqr ftsrqji, ii 

qpq qqTqT5=3nrTq gfq: ii iii. 9.19-22 

Whenever he went about, he took this sword in his hands. 
Where he went only to take roots or fruits from the trees, he 
was bent upon protecting what was pledged to him, and kept 
it in his protection. As it was a bright, sharp sword, the 
Rishi's eye constantly fell upon it and he began to admire it 
in an academic way. And admiring it, he would touch it and 
feel the luxury of it. .He thought, “What dire execution this 
will do if it were in a brave man's hands." The man who 
always thought of his tapas began to divert his mind to a 
contemplation of the merits of the sword and of whs^t could 
be performed with it. He began to be careless about his tapas, 
and adharma caught hold of him. Having lost his hold on 
his tapas and contemplating this sword and occasionally using 
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it for the purpose of cutting down things, slowly his mind^ 
instead of being soft and gentle and tender, began to dwell on 
cruel images. When that happened the poor man went to 
hell. The poet puts it beautifully—rather, Sita puts it beauti¬ 
fully. What did this poor Rishi do? He did not want thr 
sword at all. The thing was left with him just to keep, and 
by constant association with it, by its mere proximity, the man 
fell from the eminence of innocence to the depth of cruelty 
and made his way to hell. Now it seems to me that we must 
recognise that there is a truth in it, although in poetry it 
happens that the truth is pressed to the extreme stage. The 
sight of anything harsh hardens our feeling. Familiarity 
with cruel deeds, or even the entertainment of cruel 
thoughts changes our nature. That is why, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am disposed to disbelieve utterly, wholly and 
unreservedly, the protestations that are now being made 
on behalf of the nations about to be victorious in this terrific 
war. They think that the defeated nations should be disarmed 
and prevented from being mischievous for generations. They 
call them the aggressive nations. The aggressive nations must 
be deprived of their armaments, but those nations which are 
victorious and describe themselves as peace-loving nations 
ought to have at their disposal enough forces at any time to 
crush the insurgents. Now look at that. The whole thing is 
utterly unscientific, to divide nations into warlike and peace- 
loving. Most nations that have come up and built some kind 
of prosperity for themselves have been warlike, and warlike 
with a vengeance. How long ago was Britain peace-loving, or 
Russia? All these countries have enormous forces at their dis¬ 
posal and cannot remain in peace. The very possession of 
these forces will drive them into war. There is no mistaking 
this at all. This division of war-like and peace-loving is wrong. 
Self-righteous nations describe themselves in that way in order 
that they may justify their intention to remain armed and to 
keep other nations disarmed. The proper thing is for no nation 
to be armed, and to give the necessary weapons into the hands 
of an international power. A discussion of that problem will 
take me far. But I want to tell you this, that this story of Sita 
is a pointer. Although we may safely build this proposition, 
that any nation that is armed to the teeth may be peace-loving 
for some time, for five years or ten years, or it may be for one 
generation, you cannot guarantee that the next generation or 
their children’s children will also remain peace-loving. Such 
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a state of things is foreign to human nature, foreign certainlir 
to well-armed human nature. 


Then Sita, having taken the liberty of warning her husband 
against the constant possession of arms, proceeds. 

ITRTW rSrt d I 

^ m ii iii. 9. 24 


It is a famous passage, and people constantly use it when they 
give advice to elders.* ‘T am not teaching you anything, I only 
remind you of what you already know. Unfortunately in life 
some circumstances occur and drive fruitful thoughts away 
from the mind. They go to the corner, as it were, of your mind, 
and it is necessary to bring them to the centre. I do that 
service. That is all I remind you, but not teach you.’’ Sita 
winds up beautifully. 


fS?Tl 3 ITT PM 11 HI. 9. S3 


‘T submit this thought of mine to you. You may accept it or 
you may reject it. Consult your brother and then, between 
you, decide the matter as seems to you best. Being a woman 
and having my mind constantly fixed on the duties of tender¬ 
ness, I thought I should press this upon your attention.” 

Now there is a commentator who misunderstands this 
expression and gives it a totally different meaningf. There 


♦ The reading ^ is that adopted by Mahesyara 

Tirtha and by Govindaraja whose commentary is followed. Kmta ka 
however reads: 3 and the Tilaka commentary (for 

which see next note) prefers this reading. 

f The reference is to the Tilaka commentary which follows Kataka. 
As stated in the previous note, their reading is totally different. Here 
is the Tilaka commentary on ^ ^ ’ t- ‘‘ 


jj^jnrfiTiTR: I otM jnfrrfirfcr i 9m i 4|§mHi*i 

fart 3 Miaf ff^Ti^: 1 


flM Mm —“IT (III. 9. 24) 1 

‘ Mjir ’ fPr <T7Pr sarrait =? 

saTTffrMr II ” 
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are, however, other passages in the Ramayana which show 
that the poet is very fond of this expression ^ f$T^. 

For instance, in the Yuddhakanda, when Matali comes with 
Indra’s chariot to Rama, he looks about a little and hesitates. 
Rai]|^ asks him to go on. Matali is Indra’s charioteer and has 
been in many battles and knows what to do at what time. 
Therefore to tell him to do a thing was a bit of a liberty, and 
Rama apologises. 

33rg^:^^15T; ^ 1 VI. 108. 12-13 

When Vibhishana speaks to Rama, he also says the same 
thing. 

si?rK*nfJr ^ ^ | VI. 124. 15-16 

“I do not give you an order or an instruction. I am your 
servant. I only give you a hint, remind you in time.” So 
that the passage on Sita’s lips should also have this meaning 
and no other. 

Now as this is a context* in which Sita is often blamed by 
people in their ignorance, I should like to tell you how Rama 
received it, for that is conclusive on the matter. 

^ 3 1 

=^71 II III. 10. 3 

'‘You yourself said to me a little while ago that it was the duty 
of a Kshatriya to wear the bow and arrow and employ them 
against evil. Nobody should cry, ‘Oh, I am harmed. Some¬ 
body has hurt me.’ It is the duty of a Kshatriya to rush 
forward and help.” Then follows the famous sloka, 

^ 5 || III. 10. 19^ 

“I value my promise, fidelity to my promise, so highly that 
there is no sacrifice that I will not njake. I will sacrifice 
Lakshmana, I will sacrifice you, even myself. Nothing is tpo 
sacred, if it will enable me to keep a promise especially a 
promise which I have made to Brahmans,” This is how he 
concludes. 


• Cf. Lect. Ill, p. 32. 
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=5fTg¥4 ^ <T^ =^JT^: I 

^ ^ m^TRtsf^ II III. 10. 21-22 

Beautiful verses these. Rama says, ‘‘You have said this to 
me because you have a right to do so. It was done in good 
faith, out of an honest desire to put me on the right path, I 
am not offended. On the other hand, I praise you. I am 
pleased that you should have spoken like this and not kept 
it in your mind without my being able to discover it. Nobody 
will chide one whom he does not care for. You chide me, 
because you are interested in me, because you love me, because 
you think I should do no wrong, incur no sin. You identify 
yourself with me to such an extent as to desire that no harm 
should come to me and you warn me. No unfriend, no indiffe¬ 
rent person is warned usually in life. Therefore I take every¬ 
thing from you in good faith, though I do not think there 
is anything in the warning. It is worthy of my kula and of 
your kula. You are my sadharmacharini and have the liberty 
to admonish me, to put me right.’' 

A little word here, if I may do so, of exhortation. Do we, 
men, allow our wives the freedom to warn us when we are 
set on a wrong course? You may sometimes be so obedient 
to your wives that you follow even their wrong doings. I am 
not thinking of that. I am thinking of relations established 
upon a proper basis between husband and wife, where each 
respects the other’s province, but knows also when a solemn 
warning may be necessary. Our business in life is not so dis¬ 
tinguishable from our wives’ business that they should know 
nothing about it, that we should not consult them and be 
guided by them at all. Most of 37 CU may say on the quiet, 
“What do these creatures know? When women are not com¬ 
petent, consulting them is out of the question.” That may be 
a very good excuse in many cases though that excuse ought 
not to be allowed to cdntinue. It is our duty to educate our 
wives to be our companions, to be our partners in joy and in 
sorrow. That is their proper function. To keep them igno¬ 
rant in order to justify our failing to consult them every now 
and then is not a proper course. There are cases to my 
knowledge in which a woman ventures boldly to tell her 
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husband that he does wrong. In such a case, perhaps, she 
gets a beating. In any case, she gets a defiance and a com¬ 
plete neglect. That is not unusual. My point to you is that 
it is not proper. You may do this and you may not do that. 
That is left to you. But do not go and justify it upon the 
ground that a wife is inferior in status, that she is there to do 
some slave duties. She may keep the dhobi's accounts but 
nothing more. To say that is not proper. It is certainly not 
sanctioned by the liberty that Rama gave to Sita. In such 
an important matter as an alliance with the Rishis of the forest, 
which was likely to lead him into trouble, how could Rama 
have said to her, “You do not know these things. Keep quiet." 
He allowed her to speak, and even though he did not follow 
her counsel he told her she was right to give him a warning,, 
that it was her duty to do so and that it was fitting when her 
family and his family were taken into consideration. 

There is another important incident in which Sita’s con¬ 
duct is called in question. This is when Maricha appeared in 
the form of a golden deer and stole her heart. Rama had gone 
away in pursuit of Maricha, and keeping his promise to 
Havana, Maricha cries out ‘O Sita, O Lakshmana' simulating 
Rama's voice. And then Sita takes fright. The alarm seizes 
her that her husband is really in danger. She asks Laksh- 
mana to proceed to his help. You know how Lakshmana 
resists the request for a time. He says, “Rama is a strong man 
and nobody in the world can ever stand before him. No 
danger can ever occur to him without his being able to ward 
it off. Don't be alarmed. I cannot leave you alone." But 
Sita reproaches him, and finding that he was unwilling to go,, 
she was so full of fear for Rama that she lost her self-control. 
She did not know what she was saying. You must put your¬ 
selves in Sita's position for a time. Sita, married to the 
noblest man on earth, left the kingdom to follow him into the 
forest, and there she herself has sent him on a mortal errand. 
Danger has occurred to him, so^at least she fancies. Is it or is 
it not natural for her in that extremity to forget everything? 
Her own life she would forget. What Sid she care for Laksh¬ 
mana at that moment? If she was wiser, she might have 
refrained from using the harsh expressions that she did. But 
who is wise in anger, in acute misery of that nature, and whose 
wisdom is under control at that time and brought into use? 
When you are in the direst distress, in the greatest calamity, 
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and all your fear is roused, are you likely to weigh your 
words? Does anybody do so? And yet we expect it of poor 
Sita. We should all have praised her, applauded her, if she 
had not used those words. She was a lady accustomed ta 
speak freely. Her tongue was seldom under a curb. 

fSnr 

KIT KT |1 III. 45. 22-24 

‘ I fancy you are now pleased that Rama has come into danger. 
Between brothers, dayadas, between those who aim at the 
some thing, this is no wonder. May be you desire me for 
yourself, or that other brother Bharata may have asked you 
to despatch Rama and bring me to him.*’ Before we try to put 
blame or censure upon Sita once more, think of the extremity 
in which she finds herself in the forest. There was nobody 
else to appeal to, only Lakshmana, and he refuses to stir on 
the extravagant idea that Rama is so strong and so skilled that 
no danger can ever occur to him. Lakshmana having tested 
Rama’s prowess may have that confidence. But Sita has 
seldom seen him in battle. Even the Khara-yuddha is to come 
later.* How is Sita to judge, as Lakshmana does, that no 
harm can ever come to Rama? Once Sita thought that Laksh¬ 
mana was to be driven from the place, she thought that the 
best way was to say harsh things to him. Not that she delibe¬ 
rated, but it just occurred to her. 

CRT RtWT^ ^pT^ KK KT KTKFT KT-1 ? 

't Tm m K 11 III. 45. 25-26 

‘‘While you stand there refusing to go, I am going to deprive 
you and Bharata of what seems to be your desire, by taking 
my life. I will be drowned in the Godavari; I will tie a rope 
round my neck; I will tall from a height; I will drink i)oiscm 
or enter fire; I won’t touch another.” She began to beat her 

* The error here is corrected at the beginning of the next Lecture. 
i-Cf. Lect. IV, p. 54. 
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stomach. What was poor Lakshmaua to do? He tried his 
best to bring her to reason, but reason had been driven out 
of her mind by grief and anxiety, when she took that last view. 
And Lakshmana thought that really something terrible might 
happen to her. She might do any of these things. She was 
a strong-minded woman, arid she had so many alternatives. 
We may not blame Sita so very much although we all wish 
in our hearts that she did not say such harsh things to Lalcsh- 
mana, knowing them all to be false. Even when she uttered 
these things, she did not believe them. We say all kinds of 
things when we are angry. We do not weigh our words, and 
do not care to keep within the bounds of truth. Sita was not 
above this. When we remember in what frame of mind she 
at that time was, we may go far indeed to forgive her, although 
we may still reserve to ourselves the liberty to remark that it 
would have been well worthy of her, if she had abstained 
from saying that last word to him. But more than that I am 
not prepared to say. 

Once more, what was Ramans reaction to all this? For 
that is the true test. When the whole matter was reported to 
him and he knew what bitter taunts Lakshmana had had to 
bear and under what circumstances he left his post of duty 
and came to Rama, what did Rama say? He could not have 
been pleased with his wife’s conduct. He certainly thought 
that she behaved improperly. But what was his final verdict? 
That is what you must see. He loved Sita and Lakshmana 
about equally. In fact Sita says that Rama loved Lakshmana 
slightly more than herself. It was not as if Rama had any 
partiality in reserve or in secret. He said what was just and 
proper. We may at least allow so much to Rama. 

WT f^r^RT<5f I 

III. 59. 22 

^'Certainly you knew that I was quite equal to all these 
Rakshasas put together. From Maricha and the deer no harm 
could have occurred to me. You knew that. And yet, you 
allowed yourself to be driven aw^ay because of an angry speech 
from Sita.” 
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in^: 5Tre?r im || *iii. 59, 23-24 

“I cannot forgive you. You left your post of duty and left her 
unprotected. Sita is there in danger. Why did you come, 
merely because she was angry? I am not pleased with you, 
Lakshmana. You have done wrong. When she became angiy 
and said absurd things, you became angry too and came away. 
You have neglected my order, my command.” Rama says 
Sita was angry. He does not say that she should not have 
done that. He lays the blame upon Lakshmana. ‘'No blame 
rests upon Sita. She is mad. You must not get angry with 
mad people.” I think there is sense in a commentator^s word 
which I hesitantly offer to you for acceptance.!' The com¬ 
mentator says Rama was certainly right, and Lakshmana ought 
not to have gone. What then was he to do, if Sita did any 
one of these things? The suggestion made is that Lakshmana 
should have left the scene, should have come aw^ay a little 
di.slancc, and hung about in the neighbourhood, lotting Sita 
believe that he had gone after Rama, but not going too far, 
to b<' able to protect her in case of harm. That is a very 
proper suggestion, and I believe that was in Rama’s mind 
too. 


♦ Cf. Lect. IV, p. 55. 

fThe comment of Govindaraja’s referred to runs;— 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have to begin with an apology today. On the last occa¬ 
sion, without knowing it, I fell into an error. Allow me now 
to correct it. Speaking of the conversation between Laksh- 
mana and Sita when she drove him after Rama, I happened to 
say that Rama's prowess had not yet been established and that 
the battle between Rama and Khara and his forces had not 
been fought at that moment. That was an obvious error. I 
must have made other mistakes of the kind in the course of 
tfiese talks. It speaks worlds for your patience and for your 
forbearance that you have not pointed these out to me. 

Another thing that I wish to say before the lecture is that 
today my talk may be a little prolonged. I am anxious to 
take leave of Sita today, however difficult it may be. There 
is so much to say that it will be necessary to omit some things 
and to slur over other things. Even doing these savings, it 
is possible I might make a large draft today upon your patience. 
I hope you will find it possible to accommodate me. One word 
more before actually beginning. You may remember that in 
treating of Hanuman and of Rama, I have had occasion to 
refer to many important incidents in Site’s life. Them I shall 
take your leave to omit today. 

When Ravana had entered Sita’s presence and she had 
offered him a seat and hospitality, she felt a little uneasiness 
that the reception of a sanyasin and the showing of the neces¬ 
sary respect to him fell upon her. She wished her husband 
and her brother-in-law had been there, and she hoped that 
they would arrive. So she was constantly looking out. The 
poet says, she was looking out, it was true, but the poor lady 
saw only the forest and not the persons she was looking for. 
It was not only this anxiety that to a guest of a high order 
the men of the household should offer hospitality, but you may 
be sure that it was also mixed with the fear that they had 
gone on a very dangerous and delicate expedition, and sdhe 
must have been thinking that she was partially responsible for 
it, and must have desired in her heart of hearts that thefr 
should return unscathed from the adventure. 


♦ 11 - 10 -^ 44 . 
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?ra[: sd\^iTT'’iT ?r?T i 

MwJTT ?ft?r ^ 3 II III. 46. 37 


She only saw the wood and not the men she was looking for. 
That filled her with uneasiness. Then after the first exchange 
of talk between the two, Havana asked her who she was; and 
then in giving an account, she makes a statement to which it 
is necessary to draw your attention. She describes how Rama 
was banished and how, when he took leave of Ayodhya, she 
accompanied him, and Lakshmana too. Of Lakshmana she 
says this at the moment. Remember that he has just gone 
away from her after exchanging hot words, and she has just 
told him things that she regretted having said. Hardly any 
lime had passed between that and this. 

€ ■>3m ^ || 


?r5 II III. 47. 


'“When my husband, throwing away the kingdom, took on a 
sanyasVs garb and came to the forest, I went with him, and 
Lakshmana too.'^ Here she describes Lakshmana in two 
epithets which are significant as they come so soon after her 
having spoken roughly to him. She describes him as a dhar- 
machari and a dridhavraia, not words that should have been 
applied to a person who cast wicked eyes upon his own 
brother's wife. Obviously therefore, she now realises that 
she had spoken harsiily, and you and I must remember that 
in saying those harsh words, she was not thinking of their 
meaning at all, but of their possible effect in forcing him to 
obey her. No more significance should be put upon her words 
than that. 


Then she speaks to Havana of the lavish hospitality that 
her husband would show to him. This is how she puts it. 

^ ITcif ^ITRR I 

^93; || m. 47 , 23 

“My husband will bring you abundant food to eat, food 
such as one gets in this forest. He will bring you food erf 
various kinds.^’ I am only reading this to show that there wa« 
no room for people imagining that they abstained from meat. 
Though she spoke of the abundance of animal food that they 
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would bring, in point of fact, the poet has told us a little 
before that on that day Sri Rama, suspecting that some evil 
was going to happen in the hermitage was making haste to 
go home. He had no time to gather the usual quantity of 
food. The poet therefore tells us, 

II III. 44. 28 

That day Rama brought only one prishata. 

Now we come to the next part of the scene where Havana 
declares himself and announces his evil intention. Then Sita 
bursts out in a fit of uncontrollable indignation. The passage 
in which wshe abuses him is highly rhetorical. The poet makes 
use of the trick of repetition, the same phrase being used over 
and over again. Besides, the effect is what you might call 
jejune. There is no ripeness, no maturity, no profundity of 
thought about it as you might expect. It was made only to 
abuse Havana. I do not think you will contend, upon reading 
the passage, that Sita actually used those elaborate similes and 
metaphors and rhetorical repetition. It is the poet^s fancy of 
an angry woman roused to the full height of her eloquence in 
defending herself. I will not read the Sanskrit text, as it will 
take time, but I will read my translation. 

Stung by Havana’s wicked sentiments, Sita answered 
without hesitation or doubt^ Her words were hot with anger 
and contempt. “Do you know what kind of person my 
husband is? He is unshakable like the great mountain 
Sunieru, he is invincible like the great Indra, he is imper¬ 
turbable like the great ocean. To him do I belong utterly, 
body and soul. In Rama all the excellences dwell together; 
like the banyan tree, he affords a wide sweep of umbrageous 
protection; his word is a bond; his lustre is fadeless. To him 
do I belong utterly, body and soul. Strong-armed, strong¬ 
chested, he has the tread of a lion, he has the majestic mien of 
a lion, he is a lion in man’s shape. To him do I belong utterly, 
body and soul. His face has the charm and effulgence of the 
full moon; with the blood of royalty in his veins, he has com¬ 
plete control of his senses and sense-organs; he has a mighty 
resplendent soul. To him do I belong utterly, body and souL 
Do you realise what you $re doing? In desiring me, the 
devoted and worthy companion of Rama, you are a low jackal 
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desiring a lioness far beyond your reach. You can no more 
touch me than you can touch the radiance of the sun. I guess 
you behold trees all bathed in gold, as they say doomed persons 
do, for you are doomed if you dare to desire the beloved of 
Rama. You desire to draw the tooth of a famished lion. You 
desire to draw the fang of a fierce hissing cobra. With a feeble 
arm you desire to lift the huge Mandara, prince of mountains. 
You desire to drink the halahala poison and escape with your 
life,( You desire to cleanse your eye with a sharp needle. 
You desire to lick a sword’s blade with your tongue. You 
desire to swim across the sea with a stone round the neck. 
You desire to snatch the sun with one hand and the moon 
with the other. You desire to carry a blazing fire in your 
cloth. You desire to walk on a row of pikes with steel points. 
What disparity there is between a lion and a jackal in the 
forest, that disparity there is between Rama and you. What 
disparity there is between the ocean and a tiny rill, that dispa¬ 
rity there is between Rama and you. What disparity there is 
between nectar and sour gruel, that disparity there is between 
Rama and you. What disparity there is between gold and 
lead, that disparity there is between Rama and you. ^What 
disparity there is between sandal and mire, that disparity there 
is between Rama and you. What disparity there is between 
an elephant and a cat, that disparity there is between Rama 
and you. What disparity there is between Garuda and a 
crow that disparity there is between Rama and you. What 
disparity there is between a peacock and a gull, that disparity 
there is between Rama and you. What disparity there is 
between a swan and a vulture, that disparity there is between 
Rama and you. You may carry me away now; but while 
Rama, like to Indra in prowess, lives and wields the kodanda, 
yoir cannot bend me to your purpose, any more than a fly 
can eat ghee and digest it.” (III. 47. 32-48) 

You remember how she had the presence of mind, when 
going over Pampa and seeing five monkeys there, to think 
that if perchance Rama passed that way, they would tell him 
of her and the fate that had overtaken her. So she took her 
upper cloth of silk, put her jewels into it, and dropped it where 
they, were. Then when she was taken to the Asoka garden— 
I am mentioning these things to show that even in distress 
she was a strong-minded woman and knew what to do at what 
time—^Havana gives these instructions to the Rakshasis. 

R— 25 
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tiW 3?r: ?rrR%?6( 

?F2rt *T5T5r^fJr^ II III. 56. 31 

This takes place immediately after she is planted in the Asoka 
grove. We must imagine that between that time and the 
time when Hanuman came, which was nearly ten months, 
’ Havana continually visited her and tormented her in all sorts 
of ways. Only a few scenes are described to us by the poet, 
which however are enough to give us an idea of the continual 
torments through which the poor lady had to pass. Unimagin¬ 
able how the poet describes it, or you and I think of it, who 
have known only the small incidents, the ups and downs, over 
which she cried so much. Havana tells the Rakshasis, ‘‘Make 
her all sorts of promises. One way or another bring her to 
her senses so that she may yield to my desire.’’ 

?tT 3 an+IrMSTT 1 

511%^ I 


^ ^ ^ ii m. 56. 34-35 


In the two slokas that I have just read, which are only typical 
of whole sargas, are two similes. Our poet is rich in similes; 
he never describes a situation without bringing in as many 
comparisons and illustrations as possible. As I told you, they 
seem to fall from his mouth. Once when matters had gone 
very far and Havana’s torments had become indescribable and 
insufferable, she makes a soliloquy in one long sarga of long 
slokas (Sundara, 28). It is a contrast in description between 
the rhetorical passage that I now read and this one. This 
reaches a high degree of eloquence, with a mixture of various 
rasas, all no doubt variants of the karuna rasa; there is soka, 
there is despair (nirveda ), there is resignation (upalamhha ); 
and finally there is the determination to commit suicide. 
“When Sita heard these cruel words of Havana, she was 
plunged in grief and shook with fear as a young she-elephant 
would shake that had been threatened by a lion. While in fear 
of him she was surrounded by Rakshasa hags and wept like 
a tender girl abandoned by parents to her fate in a wild spot. 
“How true”, she cried to herself, “is the saying of goodfolk that 
death will not come to one before the appointed time! See 
me answerable for past sins and beset by dangers and still 
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holding on to life. Hard must be my heart that, preyed upon 
by misery and abandoned by hope, it endures still without 
being shattered to pieces like the crest of a mountain stricken 
by Indra’s thunderbolt. Can it be a sin for me to commit 
suicide whfen this horrid demon is about to kill me because I 
find myself unable to look upon him with favour just as a 
Brahmana would find himself unable to impart the Veda to 
one not a twice-born? If my Rama, the saviour of the world, 
should fail to come in time, this creature of the night will have 
me carved to pieces as a babe in the womb is by the sharp 
knife of a surgeon. I have a respite of two brief months, and 
these will pass away all too soon as the scanty hours of the 
early morning pass away to a felon condemned to the gallows. 
O Rama, O Lakshmana, O Kausalya, O Sumitra, O other 
mothers of mine,—don’t you see me sore bested, like a ship in 
mid-ocean caught in a stupefying storm? Surely some malig¬ 
nant spirit topk a beast’s shape and killed the brave brothers 
lest they should rescue me,—like a lightning stroke that might 
destroy a pair of mighty lions. I now perceive it was the 
universal enemy Kala who, in the guise of a deer cast his 
fatal spell over me, when like a doomed fool, I first sent away 
from my side the elder bibther, and then with biting reproaches 
drove the younger brother after him. Ah, Rama the true, 
Rama the strong-armed, Rama the moon-faced, Rama the un¬ 
failing protector of the afflicted, don’t you know I am in tlie 
grip of these wicked and ruthless beings? Like good deeds 
that are thrown away on ingrates, all my merits have turned 
barren,—my exclusive worship of you, my patience, my lying 
on the bare hard earth, my fidelity to my wedded lord. If I 
am not to look on you again, but must fade away without 
hope, continually disfigured, and dejected, what good has my 
unwearied practice of dharma done to me, or the steadfast 
devotion of my soul to my husband? Ah me! I shall perish in 
this woebegone plight, and then at the end of the fourteenth 
year, having obeyed the paternal command to the letter and 
with a mind disburdened and self-complacent, you will take 
new wives, bedeck them with rich jewels and live with them 
happy and free from care. My “heart surrendered to you while 
yet a girl and dwelling in you all these years in perfect joy 
and contentment, what hardships and miseries have I suffered 
for your sake! Yet, alack and alas, all is in vain, and I must 
die forlorn and crying for help. Why should I drag out this 
wretchedness any more? I can end it with a dose of poison or 
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a stab of a knife. But in this place closely guarded by 
demonesses, who will give me either?” So weeping and 
bemoaning her lot, with her emaciated frame trembling all 
over, and her face drawn and haggard, but her mind fixed on 
Rama imwaveringly and to the exclusion of everything else,, 
she moved on towards a simsupa tree, widespreading and in 
full blossom. Victim of grief and despair, after repeated deli¬ 
beration, she fastened her braid of hair into a knot round her 
throat, and said firmly to herself: “Thus will I go quickly 
to the abode of Yama.” Then as she grasped a branch and 
relaxed her limbs in preparation for the end, her thoughts went 
revolving round Rama and Lakshmana and others of her 
kindred. At that moment, wonder of wonders, many omens 
occurred to her dispelling her sorrow and putting courage into 
her heart as if to say ‘Happiness is at hand.’ 

Now I am going to tell you a few tit-bits, but only a few 
out of the vast store that may be gathered, jusb a few which 
are important and sometimes quoted by people. You know 
there is a belief that the chastity of a good woman is like fire, 
in fact has the potency of fire, and will burn any person to 
death who ventures to violate or insult her. That is a belief 
that has been handed down in our literature. Many people 
take it literally and go about speaking and writing as if Sita 
had this fire of chastity and, if she had chosen, could have 
put an end to her troubles. But this is what Hanuman says 
to the monkeys on his return from Lanka. He knows of this 
belief, and has some faith in that sort of thing. He tells the 
monkeys, 

rTTHT ^ I V. 59. 3-4 

“This Ravana must be a great man. He must have enormous 
punya to his credit for though he touched Sita with wicked 
intention, he was not destroyed.” Then he adds, 

=^rnTT i 

qvT irfT?iTT ii. 

^ It V. 59. 34-35 

“If this fire of her chastity does not burn him to tinder, he is 
a Mahatma. Nevertheless^ his tapas is being eaten into, 
rapidly, and when Rama comes here to take vengeance upon 
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him, he need only aim an arrow and Havana would be a dead 
person because he does so much wickedness now and torments 
Sita so much that his tapas is being reduced and he will be 
only a figure going about when Rama comes here.’’ 

But what does Sita herself say? She has a passage about 
this, which is very interesting. 

, q fcrt ireJT ^51^ II V. 22 . 20 

have so much power in me that if I only care and direct 
it against you, you would be a mass of ash. But I refrain 
from doing so because I want to preserve this tapas of mine. 
Besides, I have not received an order from Rama to defend 
myself. The burden rests upon him, and he himself should 
come and save me. I ought not to save myself.” It shows 
that she was confident that in the end she would be saved. 

Then another trait of Sita comes out. Tender as she was 
in the extreme, and often full as she was of compassion and 
pity, untouched by any desire to hurt even a fly, nevertheless 
suffering in Havana’s custody day after day and hour after 
hour, harassed by these tormentresses, she one day bursts out, 

• ^ IfW W'Tf II 

, ^ I 

sfPni II 

?Ti?erT^%: |1 V. 26. 26-27, 29-30 

"‘This city which is now stricken by so many omens of evil 
wilTiii a short time lose her splendour. As a woman reduced 
to widowhood, so will this Lanka be when her lord Havana is 
destroyed. In no lon^ time this city is going to be assailed 
by piercing streaks of grief from every household, for in every 
household some Rakshasa will have gone to battle and been 
killed, arid there will be grief all round.” In her distress she 
allowed her mind to dwell on this lurid picture of Lanka’s 
ihisery. It is perfectly natural, and you and I have no heart 
to blame her. 
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Again, have we the heart to blame her when we come 
to this other passage where Hanuman has just left her after 
scenes of tender parting in the course of which she begged 
Hanuman to stay the night, reminding us of the passage in the 
Ayodhyakanda, where Dasaratha asks Rama to stay one 
night. Hanuman no more complies with Sita^s request than 
Rama did with Dasaratha's. But as soon as Hanuman goes 
away, the Rak^hasis are roused from their sleep. Just as 
they were rising, they heard sounds of conversation. They 
heard something at least that had passed between Hanuman 
and Sita. So they ask her, “Who is this monkey with whom 
you have been talking? He seems to be a terrible fellow. He 
goes about destroying all the trees, doing damage in Havana’s 
forests.” This is Sita’s reply. 

3T*ri5r^Ti?T Htcrr I 

nST I 

'TRR f^5TRT% ?r II 
aTfircq?^ M STRTlil 1 

ii v. 42. 8-io 

“How can I pretend to know anything of the ways of these 
Rakshasas who can assume what forms they* please? You 
know better than L Only a cobra knows the ways of other 
cobras— (It was a well-known proverb apparently), I do not 
know who this person is. I think he is a Rakshasa. I too 
am afraid of him really.” Obviously, on the face of it, it is 
a concealment of the truth. It has given rise to a great deal 
of controversy. But I will merely tell you that in their 
anxiety to defend Sita, people say all sorts of things. One 
set of people say that in this sloka there is a hidden meaning 
which is truthful, and that is what Sita intended. And they 
construe the passage most ingeniously, twisting words, 
suppressing passages and in the end producing a meaning 
which is neither relevant nor sensible, nor any credit to Sita. 
Others, however, admit that it was a lie, but they ask, why 
was Sita bound to tell the truth to these Rakshasis. I do 
not say that she was bound. But when people ask the ques¬ 
tion ’why was she bound to tell the truth’ they admit that 
it was an untruth. Others say that she was protected by a 
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great smrti, which says that in any of five difficult situations a 
person may utter a lie and escape sin. Now if we read 
those five contexts, we shall find that they are so elastic that 
they would afford protection to all the lies that ever were 
spoken in the world. I will give you one instance which is 
relevant to the context. 

i 

11 

“You may tell a lie if thereby you can save a Brahman (from 
death, it must have meant, and, subsequently, to suit the 
good or the welfare of a Brahman). To find a wife for a 
person or a husband for a girl, you may tell a lie.” Of course 
life is difficult and poses new problems. Sometimes you 
want to protect a man who is not a Brahman. In such a 
situation you change the text and read That 

is the version given here to save Sita by the commentator. 
You and I might question whether and where Hanuman was 
invested with the sacred thread and whether we can call 
him a Brahman. As a matter of fact Sita was acting like 
any human being in distress. All the moral codes we have 
learnt will not avail us if our own life is in danger. Then 
we do anything. It is the instinct of self-preservation which 
is stronger than any moral precepts. We try to get out of 
it by the easiest possible means, ’fhat is the law, from which 
nobody can escape, and from which Valmiki did not intend 
that his heroes and heroines should escape. He treats them 
as humans. One word more on this point. Sita was not 
herself in trouble. It was not herself that she wished to 
protect. Somehow, as Hanuman had left her at that 
moment and the Rakshasis had detected their conversing 
together, she felt instinctively that Hanuman was in danger 
from Havana’s indignation. Would she, or would she not, 
in that predicament, have taken the easiest possible course 
to protect him? It was her bounden duty to protect him 
who had risked everything to protect her. He was at that 
moment her own self What she would have done to protect 
herself in that moment of extreme distress, she was perfectly 
justified in doing to protect him who had come to protect 
her at the risk of his own safety. Unfortunately, as often 
happens in this life, lies are not spoken only when they are 
necessary. In this case Sita might have spared herself, and 
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need not have departed from the truth and tried to mislead 
the Rakshasis, for the person whom she wished to protect 
did not want to protect himself. Just as she was saying 
this to the Rakshasis, he went about in the streets of Lanka 
and shouted, “I am Hanuman, the servant of Sugriva, I am 
Rama’s emissary. I am going to destroy this city. A thou¬ 
sand Ravanas may come against me. I will pound them all.” 
So it was a piece of departure from the truth, entirely 
unnecessary. But that is life, and it seems to me that the 
poet has shown here his knowledge of the shadows and the 
lights of life to the very depths. He is a very keen student 
of life. He just tells us that the very best of us who reach 
the peak of morality may fall in a moment of extreme 
temptation, also that the fall might well have been avoided. 
Govindaraja quotes the smrti sloka, reading, 
and then says, Nagesa Bhatta writes: 

I ’ It just conveyed her ignorance of Hanuman’s 
identity. Now they seem to me straightforward comment€Uies 
and we need not go behind them and discover meaning in tiie 
text or construct other excuses which seem to be a little 
far-fetched. 

I told you, when talking about Hanuman setting fire 
to the city of Lanka, 

*rl^ WT ^ i 

^ *rt cTrMUNmrflrfyiJ^ || 

?r wffJTr m i 

|| y. 53. 28-32 

Sita prayed to Agni, unknown Xo Hanuman. She heard of 
,what, was happening and prayed to Agni to spare her saviour. 
.‘‘If I am true to my husband, if I have performed any 
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austerity in life, If I have been the wife of one man and one 
ttian only, be cc^l to him. If I have any good left, any puif^ja 
left, I risk it all. If my truth and constancy are known to 
my husband and he remembers them in the least, be cool 
to Hanuman.” These are famous passages and I venture to 
bring them to your notice in order that it may appear to 
you that I am not running through the texts, omitting 
passages on which previous readers have fixed their attention 
and upon which you would like me to fix your attention 
in turn. 

You may remember my telling you of Trijata’s dream. 
When the Rakshasis were tormenting Sita and she was in 
dire distress and inconsolable, Trijata tells her of a good 
dream of hers. She interprets the dream all too favourably 
and says, ‘'Everything is going to turn out well for Sita, 
and Havana and all his hosts are going to perish. Lanka 
i^ going to be destroyed. Good is going to be re-established, 
and then you, Rakshasis, will all have to suffer. Rama, when 
he gets to know what you have done to Sita, will put you 
all to like torments. Remember that moment is coming, and 
I advise you, if you are wise in your time, fall down at the 
feet of Sita and beg her pardon, so that she may save you, 
for it will be in her power to save you.’* Then the poet 
concludes a beautiful sarga with the sloka, 

?rTTsq g: \\ y. 27. 53; cf. 58. 90 

The words of Trijata had consoled her, and she had began 
to feel that all would end well. So she tells the Rakshasis, 
“Without your begging me, before you ever fall at my feet, 
I will give you the pardon: If ever what Trijata says happens, 
then be sure that I will protect you all.” The occasion came 
when she was to protect them. You remember Hanuman, 
after Havana had been killed and Vibhishana had been 
crowned, came at Rama’s bidding to inform Sita that her 
good fortune had returned. Having conveyed it to Sita, he 
adds, “Now if you please, give me the order and I will torture 
these tormentresses of yours.” You remember my reading 
to you the passage, somewhat lurid in its tenor. He said, 
“I will bite them. I will tear them with my nails and I will 
crush them with my feet, and I will do what you please.” 
The poet does not tell us anywhere, but I am perfectly cer- 
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tain that the poet intends us to go back to the scene when 
Sita promised protection to the Rakshasis. Hanuman heard 
it also. Instead of Rama, it is Hanuman, next in importance 
to him, that comes and says it. Now follows the famous 
reply of Sita when she humbles Hanuman and teaches him 
a lesson that he could never forget. I have got the Sanskrit 
passage, but to save time, I propose to read the English 
translation. 

After some deliberation, Sita came to a clear resolution 
and declared it in firm and persuasive terms: — 

‘‘Let us remember these women were not their own 
mistresses but were acting imder the orders of a dreaded 
monarch. It is not just to be angry with them. They are 
not the cause of my misery. I have no doubt brought it on 
myself by former misdeeds. The law of karma is inexorable. 
Do not, I plead earnestly, blame my misfortune on these poor 
creatures. It is divine dispensation, the decree of Fate. I 
pardon these slaves of Ravana. They did his bidding. Now 
he is no more, they will not torment me hereafter. Let me 
remind you of a great moral taught of old by a bear. You 
know the story, I am sure. Once upon a time a hunter, 
pursued by a tiger, got up a big tree, which was already 
tenanted by a bear. The tiger, halted in his course at the 
foot, looked up and advised the bear to throw down the 
hunter, for was he not their common enemy? The bear 
refused, saying that a guest must be protected by all means, 
and he would not break the law of hospitality. With this 
high thought, the bear closed his eyes, sleeping the sleep 
of the just. The tiger turned then to the fugitive and asked 
hhii to hurl down the sleeping bear. This the man did. The 
bear, however, being used to such mishaps, caught another 
branch and saved himself. The tiger saw a fresh opening 
for his talent of persuasion. ‘Look at this human,* says he 
to the bear, ‘is not he a miserable ingrate? Down with him.^ 
Quietly and in accents of benignity, the bear enunciated the 
eternal code. A righteous man ought not to be turned from 
the right by the sin of a sinner. The rule of honour is 
inviolable. Good men have only one jewel, their unblemished 
condtuct, and they must guard it, come what may. Be they 
good men or bad, be they deserving of death, still must they 
be pardoned and treated with mercy by one claiming to he 
an Arya. For no one is above error. So then let us give 
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up the idea of retaliation or retribution and abstain from 
injury even to miscreants and persecutors of mankind/^ 
(VI. 116. 37-45). 

Did Sita remember the promise of protection she had 
made? Hanuman too had heard it. And there certainly 
had been no time for either to forget it. I venture to think 
the Poet meant us to connect the two incidents. 

I now come to the most impressive and solemn scene 
of all in the six kandas, where Rama accuses Sita of infidelity 
and tells her that he cannot take her back and that she is 
free to choose a protector anywhere. The world was open 
to her. Sita’s answer I shall give, noble words. A woman 
driven on her own resources, deprived of the hope she had 
entertained for twelve long months, accused in cruel fashion,, 
and not knowing what to do, still speaks in complete self- 
possession, while all the world were looking at her. “How 
harsh and cruel are the things you have said to me! You are 

no vulgar man, and I am no vulgar woman. I 

(VI. 119. 5). Unworthy sentiments! I assert I am not 
what you suspect. Have faith, trust. I swear on my honour, 
and ask you, because some women go wrong, can you suspect 
the entire sex? Suspect me not. Remember your personal 
knowledge of me. Do you refer to Ravana touching my 
body? That was not of my seeking, nor even of my tolerat¬ 
ing. That which I can control, my heart, has always been 
with you. As for my limbs, what could I do when they 
were overpowered? My honour is in your keeping. Having 
lived together so long, in fact having grown up together, you 
should know me through and through. If you give me up, 
I am indeed lost, ruined beyond redemption. When you sent 
that hero Hanuman to search for me, why did you not send 
the fatal message of abandonment? If he had told me, I 
would have died before his eyes and spared you all this 
trouble. Why undergo all these risks to your life and those 
of your friends? All these might have been avoided. You 
have let your ill-temper run away with your- judgment, and 
like a low-bred man, esteemed me lightly as though I was 
no better than the ordinary type of woman. Only in name 
am 1 of Janaka’s family. I come out of the pure ploughed 
earth. You, who know all, have chosen to ignore that fact. 
You put my conduct through all these years out of your mind. 
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You have forgotten, alas, the conjugal pledge of pahn on palm 
in our tender years, which was a pledge of everlasting love. 
And the utter devotion with which I have followed you, and 
the pious care with which I have preserved, amidst indes<?rib- 
able trials, my loyalty to you—ah me! all this has not 
weighed with you so much as a feather before you condemned 
me and finally discarded me.'’ Here Sita paused and looked 
up at her lord's face. But there was no relaxation in its cold, 
stern, pitiless stare. Realising that her doom was sealed, she 
turned to Lakshmana who stood dumb like one dazed in 
perplexity, and said, “Build me a pyre, I pray you. Suspect¬ 
ed and cast away by my husband, I cannot, I will not, live 
any longer. Fire, consuming fire, is the only remedy for 
this woe!" 

* rr |[ VI. 119. 18 

Now I come to the last chapters of the story in che 
Uttarakanda. About the Abhisheka which is the beginning 
of their renewed happiness, I shall speak later, when I 
conclude these lectures. Now we see Rama and Lakshmana 
and Sita and others in the Asoka garden in the great palace 
of Ayodhya. There is merriment and there is joy all round, 
and Rama entertains Sita as much as he could. 

^ II 

ll 

^ gjjsrr^ ^ 11 

^<TTg?qaf ^T3TRt |1 

5|)Tfr?=^ ^iftcT^RTRcTT: |1 
^sfiraTTT uTTp?ciT ^ i 

^mfcRT VII. 42. 17-22 

■*Ct Lect. XII, p. 174. 
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Sita’s days of happiness were few, and we shall not be 
doing wrong to dwell with fondness on these scenes of mutual 
love and happiness. Rama entertained her. The poet says 
that he gave her honey and that he gave her maireya which 
is an intoxicating drink. Then he also handed to her well- 
chosen and well-cooked meat. It would appear that while 
they were seated together and regaling themselves with wine 
,and meat, beautiful damsels from all parts of the universe 
came and entertained them. They were under the sway of 
drink, they had bedecked themselves in full splendour, and 
they sang and danced and narrated stories and were making 
merry. Lest you should suppose that in Rama, as he indulged 
in these pastimes, there was a touch of the sybaritic, of the 
love of mere luxury and revelry, the poet says, 

€ cT^TT ? I 

tsiHT || VII. 42. 23 

that he sat there looking on, as though he were Vasishtha 
sitting with Arundhati. Now let us dwell fondly on this 
passage for a moment. 

TTJit 5^ 3^: 

jjf II VII. 42. 24 
Now follows the stress which was her lot. 

313^^ #rT g^g^qiTrii.11 

?FTJT: 1% II VII. 42. 30-31 

'‘You are nearing the period of confinement’’, says Rama. 
“Therefore I am bound to ask you what you want and then 
try to meet your wishes. What is your desire? I will try 
to fulfil it.” Sita smiled because her delicate condition was 
alluded to. 


?riTtgq[Tf5r i 



^ 'TK#5 

crsf ^ qrw: 1 

II 

II VII. 42. 32-35 
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She said, “I wish to spend one day at least with the Rishis, 
live their simple, frugal unsophisticated life, eat just the 
fruits and roots, and be happy without a care in the mind, 
without a thought of all this pomp.” Poor woman, she did 
not know what she was asking for; for in very truth, Rama 
granted her prayer. Only it was not for a day, but for twelve 
long years. You know how the story was spread about in 
the city, and all people began to gossip and say that Rama 
was setting a bad example to the townspeople, that he had 
taken back a woman who had lived in another man^s house, 
a wicked man's house, for a whole twelve months. And the 
men said to each other, “If Sita does this, if Sita behaved 
in that way, and she had been pardoned, all our women will 
ask for a similar privilege and we shall be obliged to tolerate 
it and a great many things hereafter. Bad time for us all.” 
When this was reported to Rama, he sent for his brothers 
and said to them, “This is a stain that I cannot bear, and I 
must wipe this out somehow.” And he announced to them 
his dread resolve. So Sita was taken out. It fell to Laksh- 
mana to do this. He takes her to the Ganges bank and 
there he leaves her alone and cries bitterly. “Why do you 
cry,” asked Sita, and Lakshmana told her the truth. This 
was not the first time that she had been struck in the most 
tender spot. She paused for a while, collected her thoughts, 
brave, resigned woman that she was, not forgetting her 
dignity at that last moment, and she told Lakshmana, “Hear 
me, Lakshmana, my last word to you. I was born to be un¬ 
happy. The spirit of sorrow is incarnate in me by the will 
of the Creator. So far as I can see, my conduct has been 
pure. I have not deserved to be abandoned by my lord 
and master. It is clear that I have committed some atrocious 
sin in my previous birth. May be, I cruelly parted a man 
from his loving wife. When last I lived in hermitages, I was 
with Rama, and in devoted service to him I did not feel any 
privation or hardship.. Tell me now how I shall explain my 
presence here, all alone, to the Rishis. What crime shaU I 
own as the cause of my exile? They will say with one 
voice, ‘Our king Rama is the soul of justice. Why has he 
discarded you?' Ah, Lakshmana, I have no use for life, and 
may end it in the waters of the Ganges. But I have in me 
the proper seed of the royal family and may not kill myself. 
Well, leave me then to my fate. Only I have something to 
say still. Take back this message. My prostrations, my 
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humble prostrations, at the feet of my mothers-in-law as well 
as at the feet of the king. When on my account you have 
touched their feet with your head, tell him from me, ‘You 
know dharma and practise it at all risks. In your heart 
you will admit my character is without a stain. I have never 
been false to you whether in mind or in body. Yet because 
your subjects suspect my purity, you throw me out. So be 
it, I submit. You honour and love your people, the same as 
you honour and love your brothers. If to preserve your good 
name among them, I must be sacrificed, I am content to be 
sacrificed. As you serve your subjects, so I serve you, not less 
but more. This body of mine is nothing. To me, as to any 
woman, the husband is everything, he is kindred, he is pre¬ 
ceptor, he is God. My duty is to be of use to him and in his 
service to lay down my life if need be.’ Only take careful 
note, Lakshmana, of my body. It bears obvious signs of 
pregnancy. Rama knows this, yet it is meet that you witness 
my condition with your own eyes.” 

One last scene yet, not less tragic than any that has gone 
before. But it is in its own class. It transcends our experi¬ 
ence, it defies our imagination, it leaves us speechless with 
awe, and with a feeling that we are no longer on earth. You 
remember how when the little boys Kusa and Lava had been 
recognised in the king’s palace, Rama asked to see Sita, and 
how into his presence Sita is brought by Valmiki himself. And 
then Rama asks for a sapatha, an oath of purity, from Sita 
before he takes her back. Before the assembled subjects, 
tributary kings, ministers, merchants from all parts, he asks 
her to take an oath again that she is pure. Remember Sita 
was clad in the orange robes of a hermit. You see how her 
fate pursues her to the bitter end. Must she take an oath 
again? With downcast eyes and with face of divine resigna¬ 
tion, she said, 

?r»iT ^ pR’i 3fTgTT^1% ii 

IRflT ^TRT ’TMT I 

cr*Tr ^ ^ srrgjT^fcr ii 

n <t5: ^ r i 
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5m llTfn#5T3[^ctH. | 

^ ^TH^TTgrrm II 

fJnwm ^fifFg i 

' ^5Jt ^[5%^ ^3^ II 

cimwmcn csT 5?f^r?5ff II 

5^fir^Prfe55rT vii. 97. 15-21 

“As I have never let my thought wander away from Rama, so 
let rny mother Earth give me an opening. I will go back to 
where I came from. This earth is not for me, nor this 
husband, nor these subjects whom no proof can ever convince. 
Then as she prayed to her mother to allow her to go back to 
her place of origin, the earth opened, and, marvellous to relate, 
a throne came up, all of gold and diamonds, strong Nagas, 
five-headed cobras, bearing the simhasana. In that Simha- 
Sana there was her Mother, who welcomed her, “My daughter, 
come back. You have had enough of this earth.” 

So let us leave Sita, crowned v/ith these flowers from high 
heaven, for, mind you, while earth did not understand, did 
not applaud her peerless character, heaven did. She was 
saved, but not to Rama her pitiless husband, nor to the subjects 
who continually suspected her in spite of repeated proofs. 
One word about Rama. Do not think I wish to leave in your 
minds harsh thoughts about that prince of men. A word must 
be said in explanation. Rama was not an ordinary man. 
While he had many points of contact with us, while he showed 
many weaknesses to which we are subject, at the same time 
he carried the virtues of humanity to the very sublimest peak. 
Why then was he harsh to his wife, notwithstanding he had 
proofs beyond question that she had been very faithful? I 
have tried to explain it before, but I shall repeat it now, for 
it is necessary to understand Rama’s character which goes so 
far beyond the clouds into divinity that we staggering human 
beings find it unable quite to understand or to appreciate the 
motive. Still remotely a suggestion may be made, not beyond 
what the poet has said, but based upon what repeatedly he 
has affirmed to us as Rama’s character, not^understood by 
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Dasaratha, not understood by Lakshmana or Bharata or by 
any of his subjects, not understood by anyone of the time 
except perhaps Sita and Sumitra. They seem to know that 
he was fulfilling the greatest demand upon human nature. He 
was carrying out a promise that had been made, and in carry¬ 
ing out the promise no sacrifice ought to be counted. That 
nobody understood in his time. That was Rama's mistortune. 
It is Rama's glory that though he was laughed and jeered at, 
though he was dissuaded by all people about him, father, 
mother, brothers, subjects and Vasishtha too, in spite of their 
opposition, against the whole world he stood out and stood 
alone. This is the highest duty, however harsh it appeared. 
That is Rama's greatness, that he did not mind sacrificing 
anything to preserve dharma. Dharma had many phases. 
Sometimes it appeared as his father's promise, sometimes it 
appeared as the honour of his family, sometimes it appeared 
■ as the duty to punish the enemy. But whatever it was, what 
he thought was his highest dharma, that he fulfilled and to 
that end there was nothing that he would not sacrifice. Wife, 
give up; brother, give up; life, give up; but dharma, maintain 
it above all things. There was no other possible way. It is 
difficult for us to understand this extreme rigour of the law. 
That is Rama's eternal glory. At the risk of being misunder¬ 
stood, at the risk of being sometimes condemned as an inhuman 
being, as a man harsh even to the wife who was typical of all 
the virtues of womanhood, Rama stood true to the abstract 
conception of dharma. If you do not understand it fully, and 
if you sometimes feel that Rama might have taken a step or 
two down, it is your business. So let us not blame him, how¬ 
ever tender we may be to sorrow over Sita’s plight. 


R—26 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The name of Kaikeyi has a sinister significance being 
applied now among us to a woman who obtains influence by 
improper means and uses it for improper ends. As told in 
the Poem, there is no doubt that Kaikeyi was a most unlovely 
character. She had abilities, talents of a kind, but she abused 
them for self-aggrandisement. She was by temperament dis¬ 
posed to domineer over people; she loved power and whoever 
came under her shadow regretted it.. It is abundantly clear, 
notwithstanding all this, that she was a great character. She 
was cruel; she was jealous; she told lies. And even when it 
was pointed out that her course would involve the death of 
her husband, she did not hesitate to pursue it. The only thing 
that redeemed her character was the affection she bore at first 
for Sri Rama and the affection that she seems to have drawn 
from him. Which was the cause and which the effect, is not 
clear. Let us give her the credit of having been able to dis¬ 
cern the virtues of Sri Rama and appreciating them sincerely. 
The Poem says however that Sri Rama made no difference 
whatever between his mother and her so far as his behaviour 
was concerned. And furthermore, there is the statement, 
made more than once, that he was more demonstrative in his 
affection and in his services to Kaikeyi than was her own son, 
Bharata. 

With this general idea it is best to begin with the story 
that Sumantra gave,—he was thoroughly vexed with her,—of 
her origin and the character of her mother. He quoted a pro¬ 
verb of the time and said, “What people say is perfectly true, 
that men take after their fathers and women take after their 
mothers.'^ “I have heard a story about your mother,^^ he says 
to her, when her cruelty was exhibited in very sinister fashion 
towards Sita. The story is briefly told by himself. It seems 
her mother, the wife of Asvapati, was a bad woman. Asva- 
pati had himself obtained from some Y(5gi the power of over¬ 
hearing conversations between animals. Once when he was 
asleep, two ants on hi^ cot were talking together. He heard 

what they were saying and laughed aloud. This lady who 

———— _ 
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could not control her inquisitiveness, asked what the matter 
was. He protested he could not tell her. ‘‘But you must tell 
me^^ she says. “No^^, he said, to which she rejoined, “If you 
don’t tell me, I am led to infer that you were laughing at me.” 
“I am not laughing at you. You may draw what inference you 
like. But if I tell you, the consequence will be that I shall 
die on the spot.” Says she, “I don’t care whether you live 
or whether you die. But you shall tell me. If you don’t I 
will take my own life here.” He went and asked his master. 
The master says, “Let the woman go. Don’t tell.” So he dis¬ 
carded her. So far as the story goes, it does not appear that 
he married again. He had had enough with one. Sumantra 
says, “I see you are just like your mother. Don’t imitate her 
in every respect and don’t demand what may end in your 
widowhood.” As a matter of fact, she did. She did not desist 
at all in her course. She proved that his story did apply to 
her. The Poet says: When Sumantra had finished, he was 
eagerly expecting that it had made some impression upon her, 
and studying her face. But there was no change there. Not 
a muscle moved. She was the same hard woman that she had 
been before when she made her demand. Well, that is the 
lady whose doings take a great deal of space and were in fact 
the origin of the entire trouble. 

How she treated—excuse my using the expression—her 
co-wives, is the first idea to which I am going to refer. It was 
well-known, it was notorious, the way she abused her power 
with her husband and reduced these people to a very low status 
indeed. Manthara herself says: 

?:TimTcrT ^ ii. 8.37 

“If you allow Rama to be anointed Yuvaraja, Kausalya will 
become powerful,” says Manthara. “Won’t she remember what 
you have done to her in your palmy days? You will have to 
take it all back from her, perhaps with interest.” And Dasa- 
ratha says to Kaikeyi when she had made her demand: 

^ irt I 

ff^TT II 
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;t wu ?rrfcrr ^ €c^Tff # ci^ II 

5r?PTf^ Irt ?FW 5f5T I II. 12. 67-70 

‘‘When I have sent him to the forest, what will Kausalya say 
to me? What shall I say to her in return, having hit her so 
hard? A good woman all round she was to me, she has been 
to me, she is to me; servant, companion, wife, sister, mother— 
what is she not to me? She is all these things and yet on your 
account, though she is worthy of all honour and consideration, 
I have not respected her, I have not shown her the conside¬ 
ration due to her by position and character. I have injured 
her and I have been very kind to you. Both these things tor¬ 
ment my mind.” 

^ II ii. 12 . 72 

The words ^ ^ftcTT are expressly used I think. Sumitra 

is the more submissive wife, a more understanding and on 
the whole, I think, a better-evolved wife than even Kausalya. 
So he says, “What shall I say to her? How can I look at 
her, that quiet gentle lady?” 

Then Kausalya says to Rama when he goes and announ¬ 
ces the dire order that he has received from his father and 
from his step mother: 

JifsC' 3^ 5rR'4T Jw I 

JI ^ f |f II. 20. 36 

“Why were you born at all? If you had not been born, my 
only sorrow would have been that I was a barren woman. 

Q?|) 03 ^ VRfcf *TR€: | 

“A barren woman has only one grief.” 

^ ^ II II. 20. 37 

“She has no other trouble. But having you for my son, you 
of all people, see what I can come to.” 

5T ^ l 

“I have married the greatest king on earth but what have I 
got for it? I have seen nothing like prosperity with him. 
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Because he is the greatest king on earth, the most powerful 
and the most dreaded, what have I got? 

3 ^ 1 trqr n ii. 20 . 38 


“Hitherto I have been expecting that when you came of age, 
my grievances would be redressed and I would be a happy 
queen.” 




3 Ti 11 ii. 20 . 39 


‘‘Now I am going to be the most unfortunate of the unfortu¬ 
nate queens in this palace. If my son is banished, what is 
going to happen to me? I am going to hear much that I should 
not like to hear.’^ 


lltT 5?!^ ^TTSf || II. 20. 40 


“My sorrow and my grief and my lamentation are not going to 
have any end. You know a woman is considered to be most 
fortunate if she has a son born to her. But if she loses that 
son, all the misfortunes that were heaped upon her when she 
had no son, would now be doubled and trebled.’^ 

f% 3 ^: cM 34 ^ II II. 20 . 41 


“You are now about twenty-seven years old. Even when you 
are here, a grown-up son with me, so honoured by your father, 
so respected all over the world, even with you here, this has 
been my fate. When you have gone, what will be my fate? 
Only death/’ 

II II. 20. 42 


“My husband does not show me the honour due to me and I 
am considered to be no better, perhaps somewhat worse, 
than any retainer of.Kaikeyi.” 

^ W II. 20. 44 

“My dear son, when you have gone, how can I look at her face? 
Always her speech is harsh.” 
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As if to show I am wrong, I have now read the sloka which 
says that he is only seventeen years old. There is a dispute 
about the fact. It cannot be seventeen. There must be some 
mistake so that people say that he was seventeen plus the age 
at which his Upanayana took place. That will come to twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight. ‘‘My misery is going to end, so I have 
been expecting all these years.” ' 

II. 20. 45 

“I have borne it long, I cannot bear it any more. I am going 
to be an unfortunate woman living an unfortunate life.” 

fTirr ii ii. 20. 47 

This is a thing that generally mothers say, when sons do not 
satisfy them. “What sufferings have I not undergone to bring 
you up? I have had to fast, move without proper food, under¬ 
go much exertion! All has gone to waste.” 

r# f| mj II II. 20. 48 

Then you remember my reading to you the characterisation 
of Bharata himself before he had ever known that anything 
wrong had happened in Ayodhya.* This is how he describes 
his mother as he knew her before he went to Kekaya. 

3nr*f4>i*ii II II. 70.10 

This is how he describes her to the messengers from Vasistha 
who had gone to bring him'back. Then when Bharata asks 
his mother why she has banished Rama, he says: 

cr«TT 5%T ^ ITRTT I 

?nTT?=»rRr II ii. 73.10 

“Kausalya, my elder step-mother, has been to you like a sister, 
notwithstanding what you have been to her, because she is a 
dirghadarsini. That means she is a far-seeing woman, very 
tactful, knows what is proper. She has not returned unkind¬ 
ness for unkindness.” 


* Lect. XIII, p. 203 above. 
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w i? II ii. 73. ii 

“I am astonished you don’t sit down and cry for having sent 
to the forest Kausalya’s son and compelled him to wear the 
bark and the hide.” 

Then, let us look at the hold that Kaikeyi had won over 
the old king. What was her power over him? Manthara 
says this to Kaikeyi: 

rr I 

?r ITIKT^ fcIRRq. II II. 9. 24 . 

“You are the favourite wife. Why should anybody have a 
doubt about it? If you order him, he will throw himself into 
the fire. That is the condition you have brought him to.” 

cR usrr ^ jmiRftr 11 ll. 9, 25 

“He will not dare to make you angry. Nor can he bear your 
anger. To satisfy you he will give up his life if necessary.” 

11 II. 9. 26 

“You are a lucky woman. Make sure that you use it all to 
"your advantage. Your husband dare not cross you.” And 
Dasaratha himself says to Kaikeyi when he came into the 
'anger house,’ the name by which they call it, and saw her 
lying on the ground with jewels all in confusion, he asks her, 
“What is the matter? What is the matter? You know your 
power over me. You can get anything from me. Why do 
you do all this? When have I ever disobeyed you? Why all 
this at this time?” Dasaratha says: 

5F: fipi 5IT II II. 10. 32 

This is the justice of the old king. “Tell me who is the man 
I should ruin? Who is the honest man I should ruin and tell 
me who is the rogue whom I should advance. I will do both.” 

HT ll H- 10. 32 

“Don’t annoy yourself in any way. Don’t cry.” 
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“Tell me which fellow who has deserved to be hung should be 
let off and tell me which innocent man should be brought lo 
the gallows. I will readily do it.” 

II jj iQ 33 

“Whom shall I deprive of his property and to whom shall I 
give property although he is a poor fellow.” 

“Not me only but all my men, they are yours to command.” 

^ Ir II II. 10. 34 

“Your slightest wish is a law to me. I dare not transgress 
it.” 

^mrMjSr If ITT 11 II. 10. 35 

'‘Knowing your power over me, don’t have the least misgiving 
about whether I shall obey you or not. With my life I shall 
satisfy your wants,” he says. 

ar^f^ IT fsi^TTRl JTTT | 

JTg^ TrgsrsintTrsTTTT^ ^ ll ll. 11. 5 

“Then, you know,” he says to her, “you are very very dear to 
me. But there is one man dearer than you.” 

51^ ^ II II. 11. 6 

“Tell me what is it in your mind that bothers you. By that 
Rama who is dearer to me than even you and who is dearer 
than everybody else, I swear by him.” He little knew what 
he was doing, poor man, it was to that very person that the 
harm was to be done—he thought he was placing Rama far 
above risk. That is why he spoke to her like that. 

A ^*Tq?w5 g 

^ ^ ri. 11. 7 

“Him whom I cannot forbear not to see even for a minute.” 

c 

h{ ^ ^ II. 11. 8 
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"I beg you not only on the life of Rama but on the lives of 
the other brothers as well.” He brings them too. 

at n 

aif^arftT era ^ ll ii. ii. 9-io 

"‘All my merit I put on the stake that I will do what you 
desire. Simply command me.” Kaikeyi knew the magnitude 
and the sinister quality of her request. These things are not 
enough for her. So she binds him down still further, as you 
will see, by harsh and stringent vows. 

aar ^ \ 

Ii ii. ii. 13 

“The promise that you make to me now, may all the thirty- 
three crores of gods hear.” 

=aJ=STtr^ aiT tel: I 

5TIIW ffJFaaf || ii. ii. 14 

“Let all these listen. They are all witnesses to your promise.” 
fjRTT^TTJT genfa >3^3 ’ll1 
arf^ aa ll ii. ii. 15 

“They have all heard, remember. Don't think you have said 
something to me and that it is only me that you have got to 
satisfy. The universe has heard you, every bit of it.” 

^ II II. 11. 16 

The devil quotes scripture. The woman was masculine. She 
quotes examples from previous history of great men who have 
made difficult promises but have kept them and gone to 
Heaven. She says, “{ have also put you on the path of Dharma 
because you have got to keep this promise.” I hope you all 
know the story of Sibi, I needn’t tell you that. 

'n%5t ^ I 

5RTT?T II II. 12. 43 
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There was a king named Alarka who promised to give any¬ 
body what he asked. A blind man came to him, a Brahmin 
skilled in the Vedas, and Alarka said, “Ask what you want.” 
The Brahmin said, “I will give my eyes to you; you give your 
eyes to me.” Alarka said, “All right. I have made my 
promise.” He plucked out his eyes and gave them. 

11 II. 14. 6 

“Look at the ocean. Having made a promise that he will 
never transgress into the land, he keeps within his limit” 
(notwithstanding that there is no Siegfried line there). 

^ W 1 

^ 50% ll ll. 14. 8 

So she bound him down by harsh vows. Poor Dasaratha 
protested, implored; he threatened, he cursed, he swore. 
Nothing availed. Then he said, “I have got a very simple- 
minded son. I am caught by this wretched scheming woman. 
I don’t want my son to go to the forest. But if I tell him even 
indistinctly, ‘Will you go to the forest,’ he will at once say, 
‘Yes,’ so simple-minded, so straightforward. ‘All right, 
father,’ he will say.” 

% nq?: I 

srf^ ^ % ?qT5r 5 q??r: |1 II. 12. 85-86 

'If, being told to go to the forest, my son disobeys me, that 
would be my heart’s wish. But he won’t. He is a perversely 
honest man.” 

95^14^ ft vrrq % q f i ■ 

^ ft q% jrm f^rni,ii ii. 12 . 87 

Then Dasaratha tries another method. He says, “If I die, let 
not Bharata do me any of the last ceremonies, that is to say, 
if Bharata agrees to take the crown according to your wish, 

tn % W: 1 II. 12 . 92-93 
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when I am dead and gone, let him not do me any of the last 
obsequies.” 

Now I come to a point which is sometimes the subject- 
matter of dispute, but I think the matter is perfectly clear. 
Still, as there is a doubt in the Poem itself, the Poet sometimes 
saying the one thing and sometimes saying the other, I will 
try and make things as clear as I can. Why did Dasaratha 
grant these boons and banish Rama? Why did he do this 
extraordinarily inconsiderate act, something not expected at 
all? Most people say, and I think that is the general belief 
among people, that Dasaratha was under the charms and spells 
of his second wife and therefore yielded. What old man who 
has married a second wife is not a slave? That every one 
knows. And this Kaikeyi was a bad woman, extremely clever, 
got him thoroughly under her control and then made him do 
what she liked. That is the general belief, that Dasaratha 
did this because he could not resist the spells of his favourite 
wife. Not that Kaikeyi was very young at the time. The 
boons were granted (II. 11. 18), hundreds of years 
before, when the Devas and Asuras were still fighting and 
the gods took the help of earthly potentates. As a matter 
of fact, however, if we carefully examine the text, it transpires 
that Dasaratha yielded not to her spells or charms—for, them 
he put by without any reserve as soon as he discovered how 
wicked this woman was. He did not allow himself to be 
influenced by her. He was not afraid of her but he had 
bound himself by a promise which he could not put aside. 
And as he was a satyavrata, coming of the race of Ikshvakus 
who never broke their word, he was caught. He tried to 
get out but could not. This is what he himself says: 

^ I ^ II 

cR’T I II. 12. 65-66 

The old man knew what would be said of him. He had an 
idea of it. Because he was so much under Kaikeyi's influence 
the world knew it, it was a notorious fact—because of that he 
knew that that would be said of him on this occasion. So he 
lamented the fact. ‘When people come and ask me, ‘Where 
is Rama? Where is Rama?’ When old men come and ask 
me and when wise men come and ask me, that is, men who 
know everything, what shall I tell them?” 
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3^: JT^ II II. 12. 66 

If I said, “I had bound n^self by a promise to my wife, Kaikeyi. 
Unable to prove false to my own promise, I have sent him 
away to the forest”, that would be true. 

l ii. 12 . 67 

But, if I told them this, nobody would believe me. Every¬ 
body would say, “The old fellow is lying.” “That is my 
trouble,” he says. “Then the world’s censure of Dasaratha 
could not be avoided. Everybody would accuse me.” So he 
tried another trick. He said to Kaikeyi. “I am an old man. 
You are a young wife. But I will prostrate myself at your 
feet. Will you then grant this request of mine?” 

^ ^ 1 

^ JT ^ II 

II. 12 . 112 

will touch your feet with my head and hands. Won’t you 
let Rama off?” 

qirm II 

II. 12. 113 

This woman who transgressed all viaryada, all rules of proper 
conduct, when, being caught by her, Dasaratha said, ‘T will 
touch your feet”, she put them forward. She was conscious 
that she was in the position of a great creditor. Dasaratha 
was only a poor debtor. But because he was crying, his eyes 
were not working properly at the time and he could not touch 
the feet actually, just escaped by the sheerest accident. 'iRiat 
shows you the extent to which Kaikeyi allowed herself to go 
in her wickedness. 

q;# ^rsTT 1 

•s 

JTRni5c<mig?=JTl5F3 ^i%fi?srfcT 11 ii. 14. 11 

Tied by the rope of his promise, he could not disentangle 
himself. 

JIBT =51 JW =%cRT I II. 14. 24 
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This is how he cries, “My mind is paralysed. I cannot think 
and I am tied all over with this bond of duty—the fulfilment 
of my promise.So you see that is what compelled him. 

Now we shall come to another feature in this lady’s char¬ 
acter. I told you she told lies. When Sumantra came on the 
fateful morning, the king had been harassed by Kaikeyi all 
night to redeem his promise not to crown Rama but to transfer 
the elevation to her own son. Early in the morning when 
Sumantra went there, he found the old man was not able to 
talk to him. He was dozing with grief and with vigil. 
Sumantra asks, “What is the matter with my master?” 
Sumantra was a wise man and he saw very far. Then Kaikeyi 
said to him, 

i li. 14. 62-63 

“He is just now a bit sleepy. He was awake all night, just 
fancying the details of the abhisheka of his son, Rama. Because 
he was lost in contemplation of all that happiness, he is just 
now dozing a little.” 

^ ^ i il. 14. 63-64 

“Don’t doubt what I say.” Then when Rama is brought there 
and he sees the perfect contrast between his expectation and 
the reality, he asks. “What is the matter with my father? 
Have you done anything or have I done anything? What is 
the matter?” She says: 

JT ^T3tT nn i 

cqsqrvrn^vm^ li ii. is. 20 

“Some slight misgiving about you, some slight fear as to what 
you will say. Therefore he does not say it. He has got 
something in his mind, he is not angry with you.” 

fspT qqi qrift 1 

“His tongue won’t move because he cannot speak anything 
unjust or unkind to you.” 

?qqT qiT^ w 11 ii. is. 21 

“I will tell you what he promised to me. You must therefore 
do it.” 
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“Having honoured me and paid me all respect at that time, 

?r q'^rT^ q^TF^: qif^nr |l II. 18. 22 

just as an ordinary man in the street would do, he now regrets 
die promise that he made to me solemnly.” 

Tsriqtfq qt qq qfq: i 

^ qcT^i^ II ii. 18. 23 

“He has made a promise which he cannot revoke. The water 
has flown. There is no more damming it.” 

fqi^ =q qqrqfq i 

q?€cq fl msrr^iT \\ ii. 18. 24 

She binds him by a previous promise, the same way as she 
did her husband. “Good or bad, you may like it or you may 
not like it, but you must do it.” 

qr? gvi qr qfq qig^ I 

qift'^qRr qq; qlm^qFqifq sq^fqfir^ll ii. is. 25 

will tell everything/’ 

m \\ il is. 26 

'“He may not be able to tell you but I know it. I will tell you. 
But you must tell me beforehand that you will carry it out.” 
Of course Rama, you know, is the very embodiment of magna¬ 
nimity. He says, “All right. Why do you doubt it for a 
moment?” 

=q II ii. 18. 30 

“I am not a man to speak twice about anything. What I have 
said, I have said. I will do everything that he desires, whether 
he says it or not. I do not mind. You had better say.” 

qf^ qqqqfqg rq qigfqscsfq i 

STTrqTq xf w qifqfJiq wg || II. 18. 34 

^‘Not only is your father bound to me by solemn promises but 
you have bound yourself also now. Having just now bound 
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yourself, listen to me,” she says. And without hesitating or 
faltering she made her two demands. “Go to the forest for 
fourteen years and let Bharata take your role here.” 

«Jnc§cI: 1 

11. 18. 39 

^‘He cannot even see you, let alone talk to you/’ 

^Tr^?T TTfai Km TOf^qJT^II 11. 18. 40 

^‘Save your father’s honour and let him go to his rightful place 
in Heaven.” You see how Kaikeyi caught Rama by the very 
means by which he should be caught. He was the man to 
observe all rules of honour with the greatest exactitude and 
precision. Therefore she knew her man. I told you before in 
speaking of Rama that Kaikeyi believed in him as a man who 
would fulfil his father’s promise at all costs. Kaikeyi’s belief 
in him was proof, greater than any in the world, of Rama’s 
real greatness. Now Kaikeyi was not slow to follow up the 
advantage. I have mentioned all this, ladies and gentlemen, 
in order to make you agree with me that Dasaratha did not 
yield to the charms of Kaikeyi. He was no longer under that 
voluptuous influence; he has got over that now. It was merely 
because he was bound by solemn oaths. 

fror ^ Km ii ii. 19. 16 

Kaikeyi having caught Rama, goes one step further. “Now, 
son, you know what you ought to do. You must make haste, 
leave this town at once. Till you leave I won’t let your father 
bathe or eat.” Dasaratha who was not able to speak till now 
as soon as he heard this, cries out: 

RgctTlRfRC II II. 19. 17 

“Look at this wicked Voman saying this. What a lie! What 
a wicked thing to say of me.” So saying he lost consciousness 
and fell down. 

You see how I told you it was his promise that Dasaratha 
kept. It was not the beauty or the charms of Kaikeyi that 
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subdued him. But the world did not believe it. In the 
family nobody believed it. Lakshmana never believed it till 
the end. He uses the expression, “This wicked woman and 
the foolish old dotard of my father.’’ When Rama had gone 
and informed Kausalya of what had happened and Kausalya 
was in the extremity of grief, Lakshmana just joins her, making 
the task of Rama still more difficult. He himself complains, 

|| II. 21. 2 

“I don^t like this either, mother/’ That is his description of 
Rama but really it applied to Dasaratha because what bound 
Dasaratha also bound Rama in turn. 

^ || II. 21. 3 

'Being under Kaikeyi’s influence, what would not the old 
dotard do? He will say anything, he will do anything. Is it 
to be followed and obeyed? He will say anything. Are we, 
wise people, to follow him?” That was Lakshmana’s descrip¬ 
tion. If Lakshmana himself was under the misconception, you 
may take it that the rest of the world was. 

But that is not the whole of the story, ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Rama himself believed it to some extent and he says 
it openly to Lakshmana. When they were both together on 
the other bank of the Ganges, the first night they were alone, 
Rama says having reviewed all the things that had taken 
place—he had had no time to review them before—now he 
slowly turned them over and puts the value of each upon it 
and assesses every transaction and event properly. Then it 
occurred to him to say this: — 

g pr i ii. 53. 6 

“She has had her heart’s desire; she must now be well pleased.” 

^ ft f II. 53. 7 

^'When Bharata comes back, this woman, Kaikeyi, will stop 
short of nothing. I am afraid she won’t be content with the 
Yauvarajya, she may kill the old man and make her son king 
pucca.” 
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f| f5sf i 

%. "PTinfffT n ii. 53. 7-8 

He calls him ^TUTfflT. “Nor shall I be there to hold him up a 
little.” 

•N. 

^ ^ I II. 53. 9 

Fancy Rama coming to this conclusion. It is burnt into him 
by the experiences of the previous day. Dasaratha knowing 
what Rama was, has banished him in order to please his wife. 

W and 3 t 4 come before ^Tp-. that is not correct, he 
says. He says, Kama must come first according to Dasaratha. 

31 TH, JTUcrr^: fe 1 
3 ^ JTT^ II II. 53. 10 

“See what my father has done to me. I am the most obedient 
son in the world, the most loyal sen. Still he has banished me 
for the sake of a woman. Is there another man like our father 
who will do it even though he be a fool? Our father is a 
wise man, a very learned man. Still he has done it. Look 
at the wiles of a woman. If you want hereafter a warning 
that you must not neglect dharma and artha and hold up 
Kama, if you want a warning for this truth, here is your 
father and mine, an example. 

qftrJT3=JT m I 

M q^rr ii 

*nT ^ I 

^ || ll. 53. 13-14 

“Kaikeyi was married into this family and became queen in 
order to bring about all these. She is going to kill Dasaratha; 
I am banished; Bharata will be king.’’ Now that shows what 
I have before pointed out that even to Sri Rama who is cap¬ 
able of rising to the greatest heights, even in his mind there 
are moments when the lower view prevails. Not that he 
would always say this or always thinks so. He would speedily 
R—27 
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conquer all these thoughts but the thoughts were there and 
occasionally they found expression. 

Now one more proof that Dasaratha was only bound by 
his vows and was not a slave to Kama as the world believed, 
Rama believed, Lakshmana believed and everybody believed, 
and Dasara'ha feared it would be believed. As soon as all 
this happened, Dasaratha said to Kaikeyi, “Don't touch me. 
I have nothing to do with you.” 

5T I 

qqrcT II IL 42. 3 


He was watching the chariot move off with Rama, Lakshmana 
and Sita. The dust came up. He saw only the dust for a 
time. Afterwards the dust subsided, when he ceased to see 
even the dust. He fell down. Then there were the two wives 
there, Kausalya and Kaikeyi. 


|l II. 42. 4 


The right arm was lifted by Kausalya and the left arm by 
Kaikeyi. 

^rf =sr Rq# ^ \ 

g'STR ^ II 

RT I 

^ f| rqq ^ ^ II n. 42. .“i-fi 

“Don’t touch my limbs.” “I renounce you. You 

are no wife at all, no relative of mine at all.” 

^ iTTi ^ W | 


“All bond cut off clean. Whoever is your follower or your 
retainer or your servant or your friend or your advocate, I 
am nothing to them.” 

^ ^ fZMwf r^T'SIlWT^q^ II II. 42. 7 
“You have abandoned Dharma. I abandon you.” 

^ TTf^irfsr q?! l 

argsTRlfir ^ \\ II. 42. 8 
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'‘You may say that you married me. True. The fact that I 
took your hand in conjugal bond and that I walked round the 
fire with you, I repudiate, I throw it out. (“ 3T3^T^fiT” there 
is made to mean the contrary of what it would ordinarily 
mean). It won't bind me any more. I don't want you as my 
wife either here or where I shall go to." 

^ ITT I) II. 42. 9* 

“If Bharata takes this kingdom which you give him, then 
when I am dead, if he offers me anything by way of oblation, 
let it not come to me. I do not want to take it." 

Then when this took place, Dasaratha went at once to 
Kausalya's house. Kaikeyi never went there and he never 
sent for Kaikeyi, so that he died without meeting her again. 
All this you must remember is to fortify this fact that he reject¬ 
ed her in ioto as soon as he found out how wicked she was and 
how treacherous to the worth of Rama. To say therefore that 
he did it to please her or under her charm is to state something 
which the Poet himself does not justify. 

Then when the death had taken place and they were all 
widowed, the three hundred and fifty women came to cry. 
With them came Kaikeyi, Kausalya being an ordinary woman 
with the ordinary frailties of a woman, saw Kaikeyi and at 
once began to tell her: 

JffqHNcT II II. 66. 2 

She took the head of the king in her lap lest Kaikeyi should 
do it. 

II II. 66. 3 

“You wanted to give the Yauvarajya to your son, the old man 
being still alive at the time the transaction was to have taken 
place. But now the old man too is gone. My son is gone. So 
the Rajya is now fo? you without the slightest obstacle or 
hindrance." 

m iTcft ?IJTT irof qii I 

^ ?rT? 5 ^ 1 ^ 35 ;^ II II. 66. 4 

^rLect. XIII, p. 193. 
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“He too has gone to Heaven. I cannot live any longer.” 



^‘The only woman on earth who can lose her husband who is 
a god to her and still live and still wish to live is you.” 

ii li. 66. 6 

“The whole house of Raghu is laid in ruins because Kaikeyi 
listened to a cripple.” Then the other queens said the same 
thing. 

qw qf^I^T qr^qiiT: Hifft- pTW II. 66. 19 

“How are we widows going to live here near this woman who 
has murdered her husband?” In fact the whole city said 
that. 

urar’l • 

^rarr quqf q ^ II ii. 66. 29 

They all condemned Kaikeyi. 

Now comes the need for putting a question. When Rama 
left he told Kaikeyi, “Send for Bharata at once, send quickly 
messengers to bring him.” She said also, “Yes. I will send 
messengers at once.” Then lest they should have forgotten 
it, when Sumantra came back, Rama had told him, “Tell father 
and mother to bring Bharata at once and not to delay his coro¬ 
nation.” Kaikeyi did not do so. Kaikeyi who was mistress 
of everything and could have done something, for some reason 
that is not apparent did not send for Bharata at once. He 
was sent for only by Vasishtha. Why did she not do so? What 
was in her mind? That question you might ask. I do not know 
how to give the answer but each one of you may answer it 
for himself or herself. It is a question which we cannot 
escape. It has always occurred to me. 

Now comes, ladies and gentlemen, an important passage 
in the Ramayana of which too I am unable to explain the 
inner meaning. There is a remarkable interview between 
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Bharata as soon as he came, and his mother. Bharata as soon 
as he came back, went to see his mother. He expected to see 
his father there. He could not see the father but saw the 
mother. Then there took place a talk between them which 
I am not able to see was perfectly natural. Was it embarrass¬ 
ment or was it any other cause that made them talk in that 
fashion to each other? But many of you are probably wiser 
and can see farther. If you can explain it, I should be pleased. 
After the first greetings were over and he has prostrated him¬ 
self before her and she had smelt his head, Kaikeyi begins the 
conversation by asking, “Is everybody well at Kekaya? Had 
you a good journey?'^ Bharata says, “Yes. This is the seventh 
day of my journey. I have come.” He had seen everything 
wrong in Ayodhya. The city was in complete mourning. He 
had misgivings. He sees his mother. He does not put the 
question straight nor does she tell him the fact at once. She 
beat about the bush. He says, “Yes, this is the seventh day. 

I have come in advance a little. Where is father? Is he gone 
to Kausalya’s palace? It is unusual for him to do that.” 
Kaikeyi says, “Gone the way of all flesh.” Bharata falls on 
the ground and faints. When he regains consciousness, he 
asks about Rama. He says, “Rama and others were lucky 
to have been here and to have performed the obsequies.” He 
asks, “Where is Rama? I will go to see him. Also mother, 
tell me, didn’t father leave me a last message, leave me, who 
was away—the other sons were with him, they were lucky? 
Has not father said one word to me?” This is what Kaikeyi 
5ays, 

^T3IT 5T ^ I 

H IT^TrJTT tR ^ 4 ) || 

5 5?(T3T5K f^T cTST I 

II 

q JTOWI. || II. 72. 36-38 

She says to him, “This is the last message he left. Nothing 
about you.” That is the sense of it. He cried out, “Rama, 
Sita, Lakshmana.” His last words were these, “Those persons 
who see Rama return with Lakshmana and Sita, they must 
be very lucky people, very lucky people.” That is all. No 
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Bharata. That is the point. She wants to rub it in. Bharata 
got alarmed. He asks, “Where are they then?” Kaikeyi 
replies, “gone to Dandaka wearing the garb of hermits.” 
Bharata asks her, “Why? Did Rama rob a Brahmin of his 
wealth? Did he harass an innocent citizen? Did he cast 
lustful eyes on another’s wife? Why was he banished? 
Bharata asks. “No. He did not harm any Brahmin or any 
citizen, and 

?r Vmt *15^% I II. 72. 49 

That was the testimony she gave him. “Rama won’t look at 
another woman.” Then she disclosed the truth to him, what 
exactly had happened. 

iTfrm: li ii. 72. 5i 

Having stated what had happened, this is how she finishes. 

ft W fcftf II II. 72. 52-53 

‘‘I have done all this, (I have gone through this wicked drama^ 
I have killed him and banished these people), in order to make 
you king/' 

in- m ?n?crrT 33 ^ I 

“My dear son, don’t grieve and don’t bemoan the lot of people. 
Be brave.” 

ft inftt ^ 11* ii. 72. 53-54 

‘‘This city is at your feet and this kingdom which knows no 
danger, no peril, is yours.” 

nr3^ 5flEi nft^ 1 

II ii. 72. 54 

“Crown yourself king,” she says. 

I do not know what to think of this dialogue. Is this how 
the thing would happen if you wrote a drama tomorrow and 
this news had to be exchanged? I do not know whether you 
would begin that way and finish that way. These are the last 
words that Kaikeyi speaks. Perhaps &ere is an expletive 

^ ” is the reading adopted by Govindaraja and in the 

Bombay Ed. and in the translation here. 
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also hereafter but you hear Kaikeyi no more. Apparently 
finding how Bharata took it, how severely he condemned her, 
how he repeatedly stated, want to kill you. I want to kill 
you. You have killed my whole race, I know that,^’ she was 
stunned and paralysed. She did not know what to do. She 
never expected that it would all end in bitterness so soon. 
When Manthara tells her that Rama was going to be crowned 
although .she put it badly, Kaikeyi took it well and gave her 
a haram as reward. Then her mind was not easily changed. 
Manthara had to exercise her devilish ingenuity on her. ‘^ou 
Will have to be a slave to Kausalya. Besides, your son will 
have to follow Rama and Rama may perhaps banish him. He 
may perhaps take his life.” It is only when she heard that 
Kaikeyi changed. Also notice this please, the way she thinks 
of Kausalya, just two glimpses, flash-lights, as it were. 

^5 ^4^ II 11. 12. 45 

She says this to Dasaratha. ‘‘You old man, you are not con¬ 
tent with me. Having abandoned dharma and crowned Rama, 
you apparently go and want to live with Kausalya. You want 
to enjoy the days with her.” (He abandoned Dharma, it 
seems, in crowning Rama.) 

afSfJ# ^ ^ II II. 12. 48 

“If I see Kausalya one day receiving prostrations from other 
people, if anybody should make anjali to her and I see that 
with my eyes far better that I were dead.” That is the light 
in which she regards Kausalya. 

Now the question is, was Kaikeyi after this staggering 
blow and protest from her son, the same or did she change? 
There is evidence in the Poem, ladies and gentlemen, that 
Kaikeyi, hard-natured, hard-fibred, hard-hearted woman she 
was, did repent and did reform herself, and that is a fact which 
I would like to bring to your notice as a proof, if I may put 
it in that way, as a proof of the tremendous power of Rama’s 
moral character. Having known him, having lived with him 
and having enjoyed his affection and esteem for a time it was 
impossible even for Kaikeyi to go on in her career of un¬ 
righteousness. How does this appear? There are two or 
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three signs. The Poet does not say so but you are led to infer 
the fact and infer it pretty confidently. 'V^en Bharata went 
out with his whole army of ministers etc. to bring Rama back, 
the ladies also went with him. If Kaikeyi had so chosen and 
if she did not like Rama to be brought back, she might have 
stayed at home. Surely somebody would have taken care of 
her. But she did not do so. She joined the party. And not 
only did she join the party, 

9 =? g#n>rT =? ^ i 

WJTWfgT II II. 83. 6 

These three are mentioned and therefore the plural is used 
and the plural therefore catches hold of everybody, will not 

omit Kaikeyi. She therefore was she was 

pleased that Rama should be brought back. She also 
rejoiced in that prospect. That is the meaning. The com¬ 
mentators draw our attention to the singular Certainly 

they were queens and each could have a separate chariot for 
herself. But they all went in.one in order that they might 
keep company and console each other. That is the inference. 
Kaikeyi joined them and spoke words of affection for Rama 
and wished him to come back. You may be sure that the 
reforming process had already begun. 

Then this sloka, I have already read,* the one dealing 
with Sri Rama. 

E iTTcRfiiwRr || 

II. 112. 31 

It is said at the end of the talk between Bharata and Sri Rama 
in Chitrakuta when the whole thing was over and they were 
all about to depart and Rama had stood firm in his resolve 
to carry out his father’s order, that they were unable to 
say good-bye to him—^the three mothers, Kaikeyi included. 
Their throats were choked with grief at the parting. There¬ 
fore they could not say good-bye to him; nor was he able 
to say good-bye to them. He caught hold of their feet. 


* Lect. XIII, at p. 208 above. 
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bowed to them and went in. The commentator asks us to 

note the plural TTT^j, including Kaikeyi. There is another 
6 ’ 

significant word in the Yuddhakanda when the Pattabhisheka 
was about to take place formally. Bharata came to Sri Rama 
and told him, “Take back the kingdom that you gave,” He 
formally made the request to him before all people. 

* 

II VI. 131. 1 

is the epithet that the Poet had used. The 
Poet does not use that expression at all about Bharata usually. 
He has used it only once before as I shall show presently. 
These are the two places where Bharatav is described as 
Rama is often called and 

Lakshmana but Bharata is seldom described as 

In this place the Poet has used that phrase; 
it means therefore that what Bharata did at that moment 
pleased Kaikeyi, delighted her. He tells his elder brother: 
“When you went to the forest, you did so at the bidding of 
my mother, did you not? When fourteen years ago it took 
place, you did her the honour, you paid her the due considera¬ 
tion and giving the kingdom to me, you betook yourself 
to the forest. 

* TTT^I TTTdiT | 

W W II VI. 131. 2 

‘Because I have told you that it is only taken on trust, I have 
kept it only for you. I have governed it for you wtih the 
help of your sandals, reporting everything to the sandals and 
taking the instructions for every act from the sandals,—the Poet 
has said that, I do not know what exactly it means—it is trust 
property and I return it to you the same way as you gave it 
to me.’? 

• 

Then I told you that I would mention where else this 
expression is used of Bharata. Once before 

in the Ayodhyakanda Rama, being followed by the grieving 
subjects of Ayodhya as he went to the forest, turned back 

» Cf. Lect. XXX, beiow. 
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to them and said, ‘Why are you following, my dear people? 
Bharata is hereafter your king. Trust him. He will do the 
same thing that you expect me to do. He will be as good 
as my father was.” 

* H | 

^=srii ii. 45. 7 

He says that of his brother. Then he uses the word 
meaning perhaps that Bharata has taken the 

kingdom which came to him owing to the court intrigue of 
the mother. 

There is only one more remark that I have to make. I 
told you of Sumantra's description of the mother of Kaikeyi. 
This is how the Poet finishes the Sarga. 

^ ?rT ^ I 

^ II II. 35. 35 

Kaikeyi did not change colour at all. Then the old charioteer 
Sumantra says to Kaikeyi, “There is a great proverb that 
Vvomen take after their mothers and sons take after their 
fathers. You have done it. You have taken after your 
mother.”—Very complimentary expression ! I want to draw 
j’l;ur attention to a passage in the Aranyakanda where a 
popular belief of that kind is alluded to, this time however 
by Lakshmana when he speaks to Rama about their brother 
Bharata. He says, 

pr: || iii. 16. 34 

He puts the popular saying in just the opposite way. It shows 
that perhaps in one part of the coimtry, one proverb was 
prevailing and in another part of the country, the other pro¬ 
verb was prevalent. Or it may be that they were fond of 
saying the proverb in one way when one set of circumstances 
required it and in another way when another set of circum¬ 
stances required it. This is what he says: “In the human 
race characteristics descend to men not from their fathers 
but from their mothers. That is the proverb.” And Laksh¬ 
mana says to Rama. “Our brother Bharata is a contradic- 


* Cf. Lect. XIII, p. 200. 
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tion, he is an exception to the general rule. He does not 
take after the mother. He has taken after the father.” That 
is, ladies and gentlemen, as far as Kaikeyi is concerned. 

In the next lecture I will take up Kausalya and Sumitra, 
for they go together better than Sumitra would have done 
with Kaikeyi. I do hope to finish Kausalya, although she 
fills a larger space in the Ayodhyakanda. Only one word 
I must say now in preparation. You won’t find in the charac¬ 
ter of Kausalya the same salient points that you find in 
Sumitra. This is a well-developed character that challenges 
your notice. But Kausalya was a good, ordinary woman, a 
very good woman in her way, but just a human-minded 
woman with all the faults of our mothers and our sisters, 
with all their good qualities. But her greatness consists in 
her having been the mother of Rama. She is distinct from 
Sumitra in this one way. Sumitra, although the younger 
wife and attached to her very much, is of a different character 
altogether. Her calibre is higher. She seems to have 
developed spiritually better, and, as I have told you once 
before, she is the only person in the whole entourage of Sri 
Rama who really understood his character and appreciated 
it at the highest. The others thought that he was making 
some bad mistakes, some blunders, that he was dwelling 
somewhere in an unpractical sphere, Sumitra is however the 
only one who understood him thoroughly and just remember 
this when I read her long speech and utterances for you next 
day. Remember that some of the finest sayings in the Poem, 
some of the noblest sentiments, are put in the mouth of 
Sumitra. 
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Sisters and Brothers, 

We have seen already how when Rama went to announce 
the order of banishment to his mother, she burst out into an 
expression of great grief. It was then that she reviewed her 
past in the palace of Ayodhya, and complained that since the 
advent of Kaikeyi, she had never known peace of mind and 
had never been treated with the honour and consideration 
due to her primacy amongst the queens. In the continuation 
of her speech she appealed to her son to take her with him 
to the forest, for without him she could not live at all. Seeing 
how distressed she was, Lakshmana who stood by, caught her 
grief from her, but in his manly nature the grief turned into 
anger, and he burst out into an exhibition of indignation 
against his father and his step-mother, and threatened to 
fight it out. He says to his brother, “without your help 
I can manage these people. I shall teach the old man a 
lesson. You shall have what is your due, while these arms 
are still with me. I can restore to you what you seem for the 
moment to be losing.” And he enlarged upon this theme to 
such an extent that Kausalya took fright in her heart. She 
certainly did not desire that there should be a fight for the 
throne and that her husband and her son should be on opposite 
sides. But as Lakshmana had the best of intentions in this 
exhibition of temper, she did not like to cancel his intention 
by force, but quietly said, 

ii il. 21. 2i 

“You have heard what your brother says. If you think you 
could do that, do so. But if you would rather not, do not.” 
She left it to him, indicating that in her tender heart, violence 
was not to be approved of. Then, she said, 

3Tf JTTJr^lTf^ IT ^ II n. 21. 27 

“If you won’t take me with you, stay behind and protect me. 
I am not safe in this place any more. I do not mind your not 

* 1-11-^44. ~ 
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getting the throne, but remain behind even if you are a beg¬ 
gar. If you will neither take me nor remain behind, all I can 
do is to undertake a prayopavesa and finish myself. Life 
would be impossible. According to our Sastras, a mother is 
as good as the father, a trifle better. She has precedence 
in many respects. As you are bound to obey him, you are 
bound to obey me too. I do not permit you to go. I forbid 
your going.” Pushed to a corner in this way Sri Rama did 
not exactly know what to do. So he merely says, 

^rfSrdifff im Jimt ^ II ii. 21 . 46 

“I charge you upon my life, go in and begin the benedictory 
rites. Give me leave, and all the ceremonies of godspeed, 
begin. I take this oath.” Kausalya not moved at all, still 
forbids. 

^ dm? g?: gCddT d I 

d fmgdTdliR d tlT %Td II II. 21. 52 

“You dare not leave me while I am in this condition. I do not 
give you leave. I charge you, stay.” Then, seeing this, Rama 
and Lakshmana fall into a great altercation. Rama says, 
“Look at this. Who can withstand fate? Fate orders that 
I be not crowned, but banished. Nobody dare disobey it. 
This must be done.” Once more Lakshmana upbraids him. 
“Fate? Whose fate? There is no fate to a hero. You and 
I are not to be afraid of fate. It is only cowards and weak 
people that take refuge in fate. We make our own destiny. 
So I will fight.” Finally Kausalya says, 

3T? 3 d II II. 24. 9 

“Even as when a calf moves, the cow moves too along with 
it, I will also follow you. Start if you want. Wherever you 
go, you will find me behind you.” Then you remember how 
I told you that Sri Rama in the plenitude of his faith in 
dharma, seeing how under temptation and under difficulty 
evei'ybody around him is tempted to fall away from duty, 
takes upon himself to preach it on a high level. So to his 
mother, without compunction, he tells her duty. 
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^TiTT ITPt I 

•s 

^ 'Tftc^I^ ?r 55 T II 

•iqg: <Tftr?frJTt ?5Rr: %# f^^T: I 

^ JT || 

fircTT ^ 5ffl?flqf^: | 

liwr c1T?fr?T f| '^4; ?rincT.T: II II. 24. 11-13 

"‘Father has already been abandoned by Kaikeyi. She won't 
care for him any more. I am going away. And if you follow 
me, to whom will the old man look in his trouble? He won't 
live. Even in your thought you must not entertain this idea 
of abandoning your husband. It is the last thing a dutiful 
wife should think of. It is a cruel thing. That is your duty, 
laid down from ancient times. While he is alive, your place 
is beside him." So admonished by the son, Kausalya did 
not take offence, but she is brought to her senses somewhat. 
“Though the son teaches me, it is good teaching" she says 
to herself. It is easy to bring her to a sense of what is 
proper. 

gatcTT \\ II. 24. 14 

“Yes, you are right. I will do accordingly. I will stay 
behind." Then, instead of being content with that, Rama 
begins to rub it in a little. He proceeds still further to con¬ 
firm her in that attitude, and as he does so, there is a recoil 
in her. She says, 

armt ^ 4 | 

JPT qrrfr^«T ^ q«Tr || 

^ fciT ll ii. 24. 19-20 

See how her mind swings this way and that in that distressed 
condition. It is perfectly natural. This time she says, “I 
cannot live amidst these co-wives of mine. They will point a 
finger of scorn at me.” At this Rama resumes his long ser¬ 
mon. He is never tired of preaching on the high theme of 
dkarma. That is his special province and his special care. 
He is come down from on high in order to establish dharma 
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on earth. Whether it is mother or whether it is father, he 
does the same thing, tells them all what the right thing is. 

m It 

vriK ?fT g i 

arf^ ^sj'JSTiTTri; | 

g^^ct ^#r ii 

5 TT ^ ^ ?jJcT: | 

aTf^^T% ?{TT gUJTtFflaj || 

TTcf^ ^1% 5ri§I''im^ §3(TT: I 
IT# ^ II 

fJr^^TT f5r«i<TT5Tu tT<i?i%r'^or ^?rT i 

SfT'^t W ^JT nf^ lIc4T>1^ II *11. 24. 25-30 

“Mother, like you there are many women who are pious, 
who observe all the prescribed fasts, and go through all the 
prescribed ceremonies. You perform the rites of a woman 
properly. But that is not enough. Performance of austeri¬ 
ties as prescribed in the texts or handed down by custom is 
not enough. You must follow your husband. It is only by 
serving the husband, by waiting upon him, and attending to 
his wants, that a woman will reach heaven. On the other 
hand, if a woman does not go to the temple, does not pray to 
the household gods in time and do the prescribed austerities 
in time, no matter. So long as she is a proper and dutiful 
wife to the husband, it does not matter. (Sri Rama has 
taken up our cause, gentlemen). Perform these duties as 
prescribed properly, stay beside your husband and take care 
of him. I shall come back all right at the end of fourteen 
years and then we shall all be re-united. This, your wish, 
will be fulfilled. I shall return all right.” Thus, once more, 
Kausalya is admonished and learns her duty at her son's 
hands. She says, 

IfvcTt ^ ^ II 

IT'S* g?f II II. 24. 32-33 


•Cf. Lect. IX, p. 114. 
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“Fate cannot be set aside. It is decreed that you should go 
and leave me behind, and I must submit to it. I am not able 
to dissuade you from this resolution of yours. Yes, you go 
and prosper. 

R ?r?rf II II. 25. 2 

“Follow the path of the wise. Do your duty on all occasions 
and return quickly.” She knows it will be fourteen years, 
and yet she asks him to return quickly. I suppose she 
means, ‘Let nothing keep you afterwards.’ 

?r I t:iwrT^ n ii. 25. 3 

This is one of the well known verses in the Ramayana. “That 
dharma which you now practise so cheerfully and so scrupu¬ 
lously, let that dharrna be your protection in its turn. The 
forest has many dangers, many snares, many pitfalls. When 
confronted with them, think of the dharma that you are 
following so religiously, and that dharma is bound to protect 
you. You are a good man, a virtuous man, all the good 
qualities of human nature find their abode in you. Therefore 
they are bound to shield you from all harm. You are a loyal 
son, and obey your father and mother. At the same time, 
you are bound by satyu. What more?” 

Then she began to perform a great homa and all the 
elaborate ceremonies. Kausalya was apparently versed in 
these ceremonies and is apparently able to pronounce the 
mantras herself. When the Brahmans had been amply fed, 
she began again. This time she pronounced a benediction 
which occurs in several slokas. Wherever there is a situation 
like this in our old fable or story, wherever a mother, anxious 
for the welfare of her sons, calls upon the gods to protect 
them, that is parallel in this case. “May you be pro¬ 
tected in similar fashion”, she says. The repetition of 

.^ (II. 25. 32-3‘6) is made here four 

times, one of Valmiki’s rhetorical tricks. “May you have the 
same auspicious circumstance that attended Indra when he 
conquered Vritra. When Vinata bade her son Garuda go to 
heaven and bring amrita for her, when he undertook that 
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very perilous expedition, may the same auspicious circum¬ 
stance that attended him, attend you. When during the fight 
between the devas and asuras for the amrita, Aditi prayed 
to the gods that her son should come out victorious, so the 
gods did decree; let their blessings rest on you in similar 
fashion. When Vamana, Vishnu having taken that form in 
order to conquer Bali, measured the three worlds as three 
steps and took them all in, what auspicious circumstance 
attended him, let it wait upon you. May all these look after 
you and give you their benedictions.” The poet clearly says 
that she herself chanted the mantras. Then having dwelt on 
these benedictions, she herself felt elated a little. Though 
all things would be proper, she did not in her own heart feel 
happy, but she pretended as though she was. You must think 
of the solemnity of this farewell. She is bidding her son 
go to the forest for fourteen years, that son being what he 
was. Naturally therefore she drew him down and said, ‘Tf 
I am lucky, I hope to live all these fourteen years and see 
you return, take the kingdom and tread the path of the 
great ancestors you have had. May I see that all honours 
return, you having fulfilled the great vow you have under¬ 
taken, obeying the command of your father, stern as it was. 
Yes, go, and when you have returned, you will be the joy 
of my heart. May all things in the universe shield you from 
harm. I have prayed to the gods and worshipped them and 
offered them all kinds of things. May they be pleased to 
accept the gifts and grant my prayer that you go to the 
forest, live there in comfort and then return.” It is difficult 
to think of such a mother without emotion. The poet says 
here, she went round him clockwise. It is extraordinary. 
But it appears either in the old time or generally speaking, 
it is not proper to do it to a junior when you wish him well. 

Having taken leave of her, Rama now goes, to a more 
trying scene. We next meet Sri Rama taking leave of the 
father and then, very naturally and properly, he tells the 
father to take care of his mother. As I told you, he is never 
tired of teaching everybody his duty. So he tells his father, 

JT ^ II 

R—28 
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*Tt ft r^rftf II 

M^^ «T sfmfiWf ?T«Tr ft«nt 3Pnff 1 
^ irfti ^%’Kflidr JT II 

n. 38. 15-18 

“Reduced to this miserable condition, she does not blame you. 
Therefore take care of her in my absence more than ever 
before. Take care of her so that she does not pass away. 
Do not let her pass away in grief. I leave her in your charge.” 

Then when Sita goes to take leave of Kausalya, Kausalya 
bids her come and says to her some extraordinary things to 
which I must ask your earnest attention. Kausalya says to 
Sita, “Now you go to the forest with your husband. You are 
an extraordinary woman. There is hardly another woman 
who would follow her husband like this to share his misery 
and his privation.” 

ft^nTRr^RT 1 

^ 5 ^ 5 ^ II 

aTvfWcqi'R JTTCJT I 

fjrf aT|:?!?Tr: ?r«CT !l 
Tl'W+vifi: I 

IT ^ fri %rr JTTft || 

#irT ft CTT: I 

?rT«#Tt 5 ft^TcTTiTt ft ^ II 

gr qm?crwT: 33: irmftfd ^pniii 

TT^r ftW: ^TSFTfsft ^ I II. 39. 20-26 

Women get most censure from their own sex. We are not 
such harsh judges of women as themselves. “Amongst us, 
women,” says Kausalya, “it is very common to find a woman 
following her husband when he is all right. But the moment 
he falls or becomes unfortunate or loses wealth, however 
much they might have been in better times looked after, how¬ 
ever well they might have been treated, so soon as something 
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wrong happens, they will begin to abuse him and even aban¬ 
don him. In one moment they will abandon all their love.” 
Well, I do not endorse aU this severe condemnation. But in 
the old time, our literature is full of such things. Even wes¬ 
tern literature is not free from this. Woman is always 
trampled upon and abused and condemned as wholly untrust¬ 
worthy. Their hearts are never really conquered. “My son 
is a good man. You must worship him as a god. He is 
everything to you. What if he loses wealth?” Sita did 
not need this advice. But still she thanks her for reminding 
her. This tirade against women occurs frequently. One 
other thing I must point out to you in this connection. 
When they go to the forest and are in the asrama of Agastya, 
that great fountain of wisdom, speaks in this wise of woman. 

11 iii. 13. 5 

“Ever since creation this is women’s nature. They will 
affectionately follow their husbands who are well established, 
who are prosperous. The moment they become unfortunate, 
they will abandon them.” I used to think honestly that you, 
women of to-day, are infinitely superior to the women of the 
ancient time. You stand by us, however much we fall, though, 
if we push this argument very far, many things may transpire. 
But the fact is that woman of the old time had her economic 
independence. She could go about and look after herself much 
better than she is able to do now. Confined as she is, bound 
down by stern rules of etiquette which cannot be transgressed 
except under the heaviest penalty and under the severest 
imputation, our modern woman is naturally prevented from 
using her freedom as woman might have done in the old time. 

cT^ I 

11 III. 13. 6 

Women imitate these things. “Like lightning they only last a 
minute. The good temper and the good character of women 
are never to be trusted. As instruments are sharp, so is a 
woman. They can run away as fast as Garuda or Vayu. 
They won’t stick to any particular rule.” These unchari¬ 
table imputations against women’s character occur frequently. 
I have chosen these two because on the one hand, Kausalya 
speaks in that strain and on the other Agastya does the same. 
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Now we come to a more pleasant episode. When Laksh- 
mana takes leave of his mother Sumitra, what does she say? 

SUTT? TTT ^ ■SfRfft iT^f^ 11 
^TT ^ I 

^ ?raf n 

xt tl f?T5f^cf ?Rra^ I 

XR ^ ^ ?fgr*imt Jl^ ^ II II. 40. 5-7 

To Sumitra Ramans real nature is well-known. So she says 
to her son, “I knew when you were born you were going to 
spend a lot of time in the wood. Never for a moment with¬ 
draw your attention from Sri Rama. Pay him all the respect 
and all the reverence due. He is your refuge. Dana, Diksha in 
Yajna, and fight to death in battle, these three are the greatest 
requirements of a good man belonging to our familiy.” Laksh- 
mana needed no spurring from her. Now follows the famous 
verse. 

gfJrar cig, n 

^ irt 5R^rrctr5TTg.| 

aT^wjTqz4! wg^J^ii II. 40. 8-9 

“Lakshmana, your life is going to have a great change. But 
really there is no change. You are not leaving your father or 
mother behind, nor your well-beloved city. Rama is your father, 
Sita is your mother and the forest is Ayodhya to you. Go and 
prosper.” 

A few sargas later we find Kausalya, unable to bear her 
grief, sets up a wail, a long miserable wail. The old king, 
disconsolate at the departure of the three, reclines on a sofa. 
Kausalya, equally disconsolate, if not more, sat beside him and 
gave vent to her grief. “Kaikeyi has gratified her heart’s wish 
by the abandonment of Rama. She is a she-cobra. Having 
cast off her slough, she has just discharged her venom at Rama, 
But as she still winds her crooked course through the house, 

I fear she may be looking for more victims. Why was not 
Rama condemned to beggary, but allowed to remain with us 
here? I would have reconciled myself even if he had been 
given away as a slave. Your enormity in ordering the fall of 
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Rama can be compared only to the sacrilege of a Brahmana 
who maintains the sacred fire in his home, but gives the obla¬ 
tions meant for gods at New Moon and Full Moon to Rakshasas. 
What a fate for my son, endowed with powerful arms, bearing 
his kodanda, of elephant-like gait, and of heroic mould, to 
wander with wife and brother in the wilderness! At Kaikeyi^s 
bidding you have consigned them, used from birth to comfort 
and plenty and pomp, at the moment when they were about 
to reach the culmination of joy, to the hardships of forest life. 
Henceforth the poor exiles must subsist on roots and fruits, 
the hard fare of ascetics long past their prime. Fourteen years! 
How I wish they could pass away at once and this very instant 
I could end my sorrow and behold my dear son returning 
home with Sita and Lakshmana? When is our far-famed city 
of Ayodhya to hear the glad tidings of their arrival and 
become gay again with festive flags and buntings? When is 
she to swell again with pomp and pride at the sight of the 
brave brothers, as the sea swells at full moon? When is my 
son to re-enter the capital in his great chariot along with 
Sita, like a strong bull with his cow alongside? When are 
the people in their thousands to welcome the princes in the 
thoroughfares, scattering handfuls of auspicious fried rice? 
When shall I see them again coming into the city with jewels 
hanging from their ears, with bows and swords, like two hills 
with peaks? When again shall Brahmanas go round the 
city, the lads distributing fruits, the lasses distributing 
flowers? When shall my son, the very soul of dharma, 
approach me, ripe in wisdom though only twenty-five, the 
perpetual age of the gods? I shall rejoice then as the earth 
rejoices when timely rain comes down on it. To judge from 
my misery at this time, I must have in a former birth cut 
down from the mouths of sucking babes the flowing breasts 
of their mothers. I have been parted from my son by the 
cruel decree of Kaikeyi, as a cow might be sundered from 
her tender calf by the ferocious paw of a lion. I cannot 
live after losing an only son, radiant with all the virtues and 
the lore of the sast];as. Without my darling son and without 
his brother, life has no use for me. This grief for my son 
consumes me like a fire.” II, 43. 

As she was thus pouring out her heart’s anguish, Sumitra 
comforted her with sentiments of high wisdom and instruction 
in duty. Now we see the great difference between Kausalya 
and Sumitra. Sumitra is more self-possessed, because she 
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understands things in their true light Though she loses a 
son just like Kausalya, she is not so grief-striken because 
she knows the high mission of Rama and Sita. She realises 
that they go to the forest at the bidding of dharma which 
cannot be set aside. 

Sumitra:— “Your grief, dear sister, is misplaced. Do not 
pity your son and pray stop weeping. You are the luckiest 
of all mothers. In your son aU merits and virtues abide 
together. It is for your lasting good he has gone to the forest. 
He is saving the character of his father by carrying out his 
promise. No tears, let me tell you, no tears for one who 
stands rooted in virtue, who treads* the path trodden before him 
by holy men, and who by so doing makes sure of his blessed¬ 
ness through eternity. My son Lakshmana is exceedingly 
fortunate. Of blameless conduct and ever ready to help the 
afflicted in all grades of life, he now walks in the supreme path 
of righteousness. Sita too is not acting hastily, she has taken 
full account of the trials of the venture; in the pure spirit of 
duty she accompanies the husband who goes in pursuit of his 
duty. With the banner of fame waving high over his head, 
what is there, good or meritorious in this world and in the next, 
which is beyond Rama’s reach? He is dharma incarnate. His 
stainless purity and unequalled greatness are known aU over 
the universe. The sun will not dare to scorch his body. The 
wind, blowing through the forest, and going near Rama, will 
be at all times agreeable and of mild temperature. When 
Rama sleeps free from care at night, the moon will touch him 
with fatherly tenderness and refresh him with cool and soft 
rays. Remember also, dear sister, when Rama killed the 
demon Sambara’s son in Dandaka, Brahma himself came 
down and taught him the use of many astras. For him 
therefore the forest can have no terrors, and he will live in 
it as in this home of ours. Enemies die the moment they 
come within the range of his arrows. No doubt the whole 
of this earth will come under his control. His glory being 
what it is, his valour being what it is, and his beneficent power 
being what it is, he will of a surety finish his term in the 
forest and return in triumph to his kingdom. Of the sun he 
is the sun, of Agni he is the Agni, of the Supreme he is the 
Supreme, of Lakshmi he is the Lakshmi, of fame, he is the 
fame, of patience, he is the patience, of deities he is the deity, 
of all hhutas he is the hhuta. To such an One, what 
can do harm in town or forest? Soon he shall be 
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crowned along with Sita, Earth and Lakshmi. What 
also can be- expected, seeing that, as he departed from 
Ayodhya, every person was overcome with grief and actual¬ 
ly shed tears? What can be unattainable to one, though 
clad in hide and bark, who was accompanied by Sita and 
therefore by Lakshmi herself? What can be luiattainable 
to one who is preceded and protected by Lakshmana, fully 
armed with sword, bow and arrows? Grieve not thus, 
sister mine, doubt not, weep not. Trust my word, I speaik 
what shall come to pass. Your son shall come back at the 
end of fourteen years. You shall see him at your feet, touch¬ 
ing them with reverent head. You shall see his face illu¬ 
mined with the splendour of the full moon. You shall see 
him, I promise you, anointed and crowned king of the Kosalas; 
and then these eyes of yours, which now weep tears of sad¬ 
ness, shall drop tears of sheer joy. Noble lady, good fortune 
shall wait on you. Rama shall come to no harm; no sorrow, 
no distress shall touch him. All these people around, wdio 
watch you with anxiety, must be heartened by your example 
and made to look on the future with hope. With Rama for 
your son, you have no need to grieve or despair. Believe 
me, there is no one on earth more righteous than he. I shall 
behold you soon weeping for very joy and then liken you 
to a wintry cloud dropping copious rain, and your son with 
Lakshmana and friends shall be like a hill drenched all over 
with it.’’ (II. 44. 1-29.) 

Sumitra is at the very peak of her wisdom. Of all people 
around Rama, she is almost the one, if we except Lakshmana, 
to really understand Rama’s nature, the purpose for which 
he went to the forest, and the propriety and righteousness of 
his action. 

Now follows a most distressing scene. Kausalya, Sumitra 
and some faithful people are in Kausalya’s room, Dasaratha 
reclining. Sumantra enters, having taken leave of Rama and 
Sita and Lakshmana. He comes and says how they were, 
what prospects they had, and the farewell messages that Rama 
and Lakshmana gave him. Then, with all her grief renewed 
and coming up afresh, Kausalya unable to control herself, 
upbraids the poor old man. 

#3^ ii ii. 57. 26 
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Having heard what Sumantra said, poor Dasaratha could not 
control himself. He fell down and lost consciousness. When 
the king fell on the ground unconscious, all the ladies of the 
harem put out their arms and cried aloud. Having lifted him 
and placed him once more on the couch, this is what Kausalya 
says, 

^ cTW ^ I 

3-^ 5^ ^ II 

’r:?! W3TJT I 

sfcnn^cmL ii ii. 57. 29-31 

What a question to ask! What could Dasaratha i^ply, poor 
man? '‘Get up'', she says, “Sorrow is not going to help you. 
You have done the thing. (That is rubbing salt into the 
wound). That woman, of whom you are afraid, thinking of 
whom you do not want even to talk to Sumantra, is not here. 
So speak up. Why do you not make enquiries of Rama?" 
Having spoken thus, Kausalya herself, unable to bear her 
sorrow, rolled on the ground. What a scene of woe! 

II. 57. 34 

“All the others also wept. Not the palace only, but the whole 
town, hearing of this news, set up a wail, and there was one 
unrelieved lamentation all over the place." 

At another time, with Dasaratha seated by her, Kausalya 
began her usual story, reproaching him, “Everywhere in the 
three worlds they extol you with enthusiasm as a man of com¬ 
passion, generosity in giving and mellifluous speech. How could 
you exile your sons and that tender daughter-in-law, all 
brought up in luxury? Surely she cannot bear the extremes of 
heat and cold; accustomed to rich delicious fare, how will she 
relish the coarse grain of the jungle? With^the music of melo¬ 
dious instruments ringing in her ears, how will she endure the 
harsh and piercing cries of beasts of prey? My Rama, who gives 
delight to the worlds like the mighty flag of Indra,—where will 
he sleep now? His powerful club-like arm, I guess, is his 
pillow. When shall I see once more his face like the lotus,. 
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with his hair fragrant like the lotus, and with eyes charming 
like a pair of. lotuses? My heart is hard like vajrm, seeing it 
does not fall in pieces even after Rama’s departure. Oh, how 
heartless you were when you drove the sweet and gentle 
children into the horrid forest! Should Rama survive the 
period of exile and come back in the fifteenth year, I doubt 
that Bharata will make ready rendition of the kingdom and its 
treasure. Do we not daily observe how in performing the 
sraddhas of pitris people assign the positions of profit to their 
own kinsmen and relegate worthy scholars to the subsequent 
general feeding? Men of high spirit scorn to join the crowd, 
as bulls resent the sawing of their horns. If the younger 
brother has already enjoyed the honours of the kingship, the 
elder brother will spurn them. No tiger will taste the remain¬ 
der of another animal. The oblation at a sacrifice, the ghee, 
the cake, the sacred grass, the posts of khadira —^these, once 
used, are never considered fit for a later occasion. Like wine 
denuded of its essence, like a sacrifice robbed of its soma, a 
kingdom is good for nothing which has been in the hands of 
a junior. Ignominy of this kind Rama will not brook, any 
more than a tiger will allow his tail to be trampled upon. If 
the world were banded together, Rama could overthrow it 
in battle. If he did not seize the kingdom by force, it was 
only because he would not stoop to the practice of adharma. 
Could he not otherwise consign to the flames all the land and 
water in creation by means of his gold-adorned arrows? A 
son of that supreme calibre who can be compared to a bull, 
tiger or lion has been reduced to naught by his own father, 
as a fish eats up its own spawn. In banishing a righteous son 
without adequate reason, you have violated the law laid down 
in the ancient code and observed by our forefathers through 
the ages. To a woman the first protector is the husband, the 
second is the son, the third is the agnatic kinsman; there is no 
fourth. You, my husband, are as good as lost to me, my son 
has been driven out. I do not wish to follow him into the 
woods. The entire population of the country have been 
ruined by you as well as the kingdom; we the women of the 
palace are ruined; the ministers and royal staff are ruined; 
my son and I are ruined; the townsmen are ruined. Only 
your wife Kaikeyi and her son are happy.” II. 61. 1-29. 

Do you not sympathise with the poor woman, distracted 
with grief, saying all these cruel things to her own husband? 
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It often takes place when a most premature death has 
happened in the house, and people lamented standing round, 
bewailing, one person abusing another. Such is human 
nature. 

The old king was stung to the quick by these reproaches. 
Grief and remorse overpower him. His mind reviewed the 
past. A former transgression came into his memory. He 
fell into a trance of mental agony. Trembling all over with 
exhaustion of body and mind, he brought his palms together 
in submission, and said to Kausalya: 

'‘Hear me, I pray you. You have pity on all persons, even 
on enemies. I implore it in humble spirit. Saint or sinner, 
a husband is every thing to his wife, her very god. You are 
devoted to dharma, you dare not go against it, you know good 
and evil, noble and mean. Don^t you see plainly my condi¬ 
tion? I am full of contrition and self-reproach. Should you 
rub salt into my wound? I know you are in acute distress 
yourself; but may I not ask to be spared?’' So pleads the 
husband. (II. 62. 1-9) 

Then comes one of the most melancholy things I have 
read. When Dasaratha said this with his anjali, Kausalya, 
being a good woman, at once comes back to her senses. 
What put her out of balance is the thought of her son. The 
moment duty is taught to her or mentioned, she comes round. 
She realised how thoughtless she had been, and caught his 
joined palms and placed them on her head with reverence. 
She then spoke, 

^ ^ II 

^ H ^TT #TcrT 1 

nqT »?Tf^ll , 

^ ^ 35nT.l 

^^l^ ftjj II 

% sr?i^ I 

%ITT<T^: IT II 
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q: m \\ 

^ fl P^^qm^FiT: 55t^ts4 ^ I 

^ ?rgs«r^ II ii. 62. 12-18 


‘‘You cannot forgive me. I have done the wickedest thing. 
That you should have been driven to beg a thing of me, what 
can be worse than that? A woman who has to be pacified 
by the joined palms of her husband has no good thing to look 
for. I know what my duty is, and do I not know that you 
have only been keeping your promise? But grief for the son 
overpowers me. I am unable to remember my duty whenever 
I remember my son. Ah, this soka, by which all self-control 
is lost. All the good things you have heard are gone. If an 
enemy comes and delivers a blow in your cheek, you could 
bear it. Five nights have gone since our son left us. To me 
these five nights have been like five years.” When she said 
that, everybody came to his own and there was some little 
consolation. Then Dasaratha narrates the misdeed, when, 
trusting his ear, he sent an arrow and killed an innocent boy, 
in two sargas, a most pathetic description. Then Kausalya and 
Sumitra fall asleep, and while they are asleep, all unknown 
to them, Dasaratha passed away. Then you Imow how Bha- 
rata is sent for. We have already seen the unfortunate scene 
between him and his mother. While he was there, Kausalya 
hears that Bharata had come, and her blood is up again. She 
drags Sumitra with her and as she is just starting to go and 
meet him, Bharata himself enters. Kausalya could not bear 
her grief and bursts out. 


^ II 

? fpr cpf 11 

»niRT 

m || 
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«liTO ^ ^ ^ I 

3^ ^ W 

^ «R«n?q^nTTf^fcw I 

^ ?RT 11 

^ II II- 75. 11-17 

‘'You wanted the kingdom. You were after it and you have 
got it, and nobody to molest you. But why should your 
mother command my son to wear the bark, and why should 
she send him to the forest? Where my son is, let her banish 
me too. I will run away to where he is.’' Then she makes 
a kind of threat. “I will take Sumitra with me and take 
the agnihotra with me.” Her meaning is that she will prevent 
him from performing the last rites to his father. That fire 
must be there for that performance. “As I am the eldest 
queen, I have got control over it. So, if you please, you 
yourself take me there.” Hearing this bitter taunt, poor 
Bharata who was absolutely innocent at heart could not bear 
it. Then a famous passage occurs in the Ramayana. Bharata 
swears that he is perfectly innocent and that he does not favour 
the step that his mother took and that if Rama and Lakshmana 
went to the forest, they went there without his consent and that 
he would be glad if they returned. There are thirty-six slokas, 
in which he swears this fact and calls upon himself all the 
wicked deeds and their consequences you can think of, if he 
is really guilty. “If with my consent my brother has gone, 
may this misfortune befall me. May I incur this sin.” So he 
goes on through thirty-six slokas. Poor Kausalya is once more 
re m crse-stricken. 

ft ^ II II. 75. 61 

That is the last important scene we have got to remember* 
Thereafter Kausalya is the only one whonj we meet speaking. 
The other queens do not speak. Kausalya, however, takes 
the privilege as the eldest queen. 

When they all come to persuade Rama to go back, the 
queens come too. They enter the hermitage of Rama last of all. 
Vasishtha leads them. As they enter, they see the Mandakini 
river. The banks of the north Indian rivers are very high, and 
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people have to go a long path to reach the water. Lakshmana 
has gone to fetch water frequently and made a path for himself. 
Kausalya and the other queens come there and note it, and 
Kausalya^s heart is struck. She says to Sumitra, 



^ ^ II 

^ 3 ^ 11 

^ 3^: g | 

^ it II. 103. 4-6 

'Tour son and my son were both born to luxury. They had 
to do nothing for themselves. Now my son sits there and your 
son has to go down all this distance with a pot, take water and 
bring it up again. Do you think Lakshmana degrades himself 
by these occupations? No, do not think so.” Now Kausalya 
says a beautiful thing. “We have all come to pursuade Rama 
to go back. Today we will start back.” See how sanguine 
they are. They are perfectly hopeful that after this great 
demonstration on Bharata's part, Rama would say he would 
go back. So Kausalya says, “This is the last day on which 
your son will have to perform this.” Then, 

^ n n. 103. 7 

“Let him abandon this menial duty.” Why does she say ‘apV? 
The commentator uses his ingenuity very well. I think he is 
right. The other son Satrughna has not done anything of this 
kind. Like him, Lakshmana too will not have to do it here¬ 
after. I think that can be the only meaning. Then they move 
forward a little and they find that even before they came, 
Rama and Lakshmana and Sita had already bathed on hearing 
their father’s demise and the pinda had been placed. Rama 
does not use rice, but ingudi. Kausalya and the party see this, 

and she is once more grief-stricken. 

■> 


II 
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^ ^ 11 

^Tr^IT RI^I^ ^ 1 

^R»r: 3^ ?r? 5 ri^w ^rctt; ii ii. 103. 12-15 

“My husband ruled over the three worlds. He was like 
Mahendra himself. Such a man has to get only ingudi. Being 
what he is, Rama has offered ingvdi to his father. He is 
perfectly right. The gods can except from a man only what 
he has. They cannot expect the fare to which they are 
entitled by their high station.” 

One last scene. Kausalya then comes into the picture 
fully. She sees her son and Lakshmana and Sita besides. 
Seeing Sita, she says, 

g?TT ^ 1 

^ mmT ^ II 

qwcTT^RTfr q-ftlfg’Mtcwq: i 

?:5WT SR6ct %5 11 

5<3 ^ ^ Rt i 

RRftr 11 II. 103. 24-26 

“You were born in Janaka’s family, married into the Iksh- 
vaku family, and you are the wife of Sri Rama himself. Your 
face is like a lotus that has been burnt by the sun, like a 
tender lily which has been made to wither, like gold that has 
been soiled by contact with dust, like the moon shrouded by 
clouds. Looking at your face, even as a fire would burn 
anything it touches, so does this sorrow consume me.” 

After this we take leave of the queens altogether, even of 
Kausalya. They appear and play a silent part hereafter. 

I have gone through the round of the great characters in 
the Ramayana. Although I have not pursued the orthodox 
line, having no claim to play that part, I should like to consult 
the feehngs of most of you and my own and end with a short 
account of the abhisheka. That is the customary way in which 
anybody who deals with the Ramayana winds up. I shall do 
so also next time. 
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Sisters and Brothers, 

In conformity with custom, this last talk will be about 
the great coronation ceremony of Rama and Sita. Four times 
in the poem is a coronation ceremony mentioned. The first 
time is in the Ayodhyakanda, when the ceremony does not 
take place. The next time we hear of Sugriva being crowned 
king of Kishkindha. The next important ceremony is the 
coronation of Vibhishana. This really takes place in two stages 
as it were, once before the war commenced, on the mainland 
of India when Sri Rama directs that he should be symbolically 
crowned, and then the real coronation takes place of course 
when the throne of Lanka becomes vacant. Then comes the 
great ceremony in Ayodhya, to which we shall pay particular 
attention today. 

Just a few words about the other occasions, for it is 
of some significance to contrast the preparations made, the 
materials gathered, and the actual performance of the bathing 
or the abhisheka. I shall read just one verse in which 
Vasishtha innocently on the fated morning comes near the 
palace and announces that all things are ready. 







II. 14. 34 


‘‘The water has been brought from Ganga in gold vessels 
and from the various seas and oceans too.’^ Then, amongst 
those in attendance are mentioned eight handsome maidens, 
also an elephant usually used by the king himself. Then the 
poet describes more fully the things that have been assembled. 
They are worth mentioning—(II. 15. 4-8). 
Such was the grand preparation made. We have got to see 
here one important point, that the water has been brought 
from all kinds of places. Wherever water was held sacred 
at all, whether in rivers or in an obscure well, or in a pond, 
from everywhere water has been brought. I should like 
you to note here that Dasaratha thought of Rama’s corona¬ 
tion and immediately fixed the date, the very next day. 

* 8-ll-’44. 
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How the water had been brought from all these places is 
a question to ask. It must mean that the old king who had 
a little cunning in him, I think, had had the water already 
brought. Or we may make the supposition, which I think 
is a little extravagant, that in all palaces these waters used 
to be ready. I think this supposition is somewhat untenable. 
I should like to think that Dasaratha really had thought of 
this ceremony beforehand and had the water brought from 
all these sacred spots. 

Then we shall go to Kishkindha. 

gferr II IV. 26. 28 

Note this here. When Sugriva was to be crowned, sixteen 
handsome maidens had been brought. Apparently therefore 
for the yauvarajya eight were quite enough. But as Sugriva’s 
was to be a really good coronation for kingship itself, sixteen 
maidens had to be brought. Here there was no difficulty. 
The water was brought at the time because he had these 
monkeys who could perform extraordinary feats. Even here 
it is mentioned, that the waters were fetched from rivers, 
seas and other sacred sources. 

?nT?ct^T: I 

=? II IV. 26. 32-34 

The commentary says that some Brahmans had been brought 
from the neighbouring territory to help on this occasion, for 
otherwise it is difficult to conceive who the monkeys were 
that had knowledge of the sastra. One commentator actually 
mentions Bodhayana. I doubt very much. Here it is worth 
mentioning that the bathing ceremony was by the water being 
poured by the friends of Sugriva, Hanuman, Jambavarr, etc. 

One other thing we may notice. The poet does not say 
that when Sugriva was crowned or anointed, Tara sat along 
with him, or Ruma. . He seems to have enjoyed the honour 
by himself. Lakshmana plays a great part in the coming 
ahhisheka ceremony of Vibhishana. That he did not take 
part in the ceremony in Kishkindha is not made clear, and 
he might have been among the friends who poured water 
on Sugriva. The poet does not say. I think therefore that 
the ceremony was confined to the tribes of Sugriva. 
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Vibhisharia was bathed symbolicaDy on this side of the 
strait. 

?rgsi3'5!^5RTJPT ii 

»TframfiTj^=5r 

^TSTH flw JRW *rl^ JTR?: II 

1235^ 

^ ?T5TR ?:TR3irT?RIfi, II VI. 19. 24-26 

As the ocean was quite near, it was very easy to bring the 
water. Here it is mentioned that it was Lakshmana who 
poured water on Vibhishana’s head. The same thing happens 
when Vibhishana was actually crowned after the death of 
Havana. 

^ 11 

TTSTR <111511^^1^11 

§5?’r?i*rn?ni ii 

<r vmfc^TT gS^IrtTR 11 VI. 115. 14-16 

He had a gold kumbha brought. He did it again. Then the 
Rakshasas followed and then the Vanaras. It must have been 
somewhat trying for the principal party to sit all the time 
when the water was being poured on the head. But the 
difficulty was, I think, greater in the case of Rama, who had 
by his side Sita. You will see how much water was poured 
on them and by how many people. 

But before we go on to the actual ceremony, let us pay 
some little attention to a little point. In this sarga 131 there 
are a number of slokas in the beginning which are almost 
the same, word for word, as some slokas in the Ayodhya- 
kanda* 105th sarga. Therefore, for the poet to repeat the 
same slokas in two places, there must have been a wonderful 
parallelism of circupistances. What was it? In the Ayodhya- 
kanda, Bharata, with the whole of the palace and the army 
and the important citizens of Ayodhya, came to visit Sri 
Rama and persuade him to return. Then he makes a speech 
to Sri Hama inviting him to take the kingdom and the crown. 
He then explains why he holds himself unfitted to be king 
R—29 
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and why Sri Rama should take the kingdom. In exactly the 
same way, when Rama has returned after his great triumph, 
Bharata offers the kingdom again to him. “I have so far 
managed it as your representative. Now you are here, I 
deliver the kingdom back to you.” So that you see Bharata 
offered the kingdom once more as he did it before. And 
the poet, thinking of the similarity in the condition, uses the 
same slokcis again. I shall read the slokas first and then 
my translation. 

cT^^rfir JTSTT W || 

w ^ II 

JTfcTT ftm: ^1 

^ II 

I 

^ ^ II 

2T«TT I 

’Tft«r JTIl^^URTra^ll 

3!^ JT 'E^SrfJT 

^ ^ || 

Qi^qJTT stfJT^fir I 

rf ^‘jr'Trar 5 rrf^ li 
5 m??iTfJTf^ r^mgcRqi 1 
ircTT??r#r^Tfe4 n 

>T^?ff5Rr5|ar |i VI. 131. 2-10 

^rip^di infJraT iimT ^ m 1 

PTvT: %5^3TJli|’| 

TTf<i: II 

»TRr 1 

aTg»i?5 g ^ ti#T^ II 
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ihr 3 55fff ^: q^Tgqsft^ ll 

>r*lT 3 w: 3^ I 

iTfT|iT: II 

^ JMT 3l^ ^T ’K^yrft 5T P|<4|J|3 • 

^ II 

u. ' ^q ur wfTsnit ?nT<J i 

rqU^JTT^ f^ VRlf ^RT ^TTf^T f| || 

^'jnRrqf mRT3i i 

iiciq??iPiq'iftcq f^q^ruft^r^li 

<TqT3^%"^T^F^ trar I 

3TJ?T:3^JRn' §«WTft^: |1 II. 105. 4-12 

All the words and sentiments fit the two contexts. “As you 
handed the kingdom over to me, I shall hand the kingdom 
over to you. After all, my mother who was so anxious has 
been gratified. My mother has been treated with proper 
reverence, and her great wish has' been gratified. This king¬ 
dom has been given to me, and as you gave it me, so I give 
it back to you. For I cannot carry this crushing burden, 
being but a puny calf where a mighty bull must bear the 
yoke. I shrink from the perils of k large State, for once 
disorders break out, they are not easily quelled, any more 
than a swift torrent can be brought under control after it 
has burst its dam. How can I hope to follow where you 
have gone with your inimitable tread? How can a donkey 
go through the paces of a horse or a crow show the graceful 
movements of a swan? Another comparison strikes me as 
suitable. I shall barely suggest it, you alone can comprehend 
all its implications. If you disappoint the eager people and 
do not undertake their protection just when they need and 
expect it, you will be like a tree grown to gigantic size, 
striking awe into the breasts of men dwarfed beside it, with 
enormous branches and imposing foliage, but bearing no fruit 
at all. Think of the sense of frustration and wasted effort 
of many long years in the heart of the man who planted 
and tended it with extraordinary care as he watches its 
luxuriance and rich promise wither away in barrenness. I 
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pray you let no such calamity befall us. Let the expectant 
people see you anointed king and wearing the lustrous crown 
of Ayodhya, as they might behold the sun risen to full meri¬ 
dian resplendence. Assume the dignity and pomp of this 
high station. Every day henceforth, whenever you rise to the 
day’s labours or retire to seek repose at night, your ears 
shall be regaled by the sound of drums and the music of 
melodious instruments and the sweeter music of girdles and 
anklets as fair damsels trip it gaily for your amusement and 
relaxation.” (VI. 131. 2-10). You see how the sentiments 
fit in on both occasions. These are Bharata’s words making 
a most impressive and undeniable invitation to take the 
crown. 

Rama has come into Nandigrama and there he is seated. 
Then he is prepared for the great ceremony. The first thing 
to do is for him to put on civilisation after fourteen years 
of forest life. The hair has grown all over his head and face, 
and so he has to be relieved of all this burden. Satrughna 
orders a number of barbers to appear on the scene. 

g?[ftsrr«r II VI. 131. 13 

How all of them could have worked on his head, I cannot 
imagine. I suppose a selection was to be made. Each might 
have asked for a minute’s turn. All these persons were then 
bathed. Here it is worth mentioning that all the three 
brothers are mentioned, and Sugriva and Vibhishana also 
as having bathed. But poor Satrughna is not mentioned. 
Once before, when all the brothers were seated to hold the 
famous conversation in Chitrakuta, Satrughna was not men¬ 
tioned at all. The commentators say we have to assume that 
Satrughna was also seated. Apparently, as having been the 
master of the ceremony and ordered the people about, he did 
it last and in double quick time. Sita was also decorated for 
the occasion. Dasaratha's queens decorated Sita themselves. 
Usually the decoration is performed by professional maids. 
This time they wanted to have the hohoilr themselves. The 
poet expressly says that the monkeys who started the proces¬ 
sion from Nandigrama to Ayodhya all assumed human form, 
perhaps to make themselves a little more presentable. In 
the Yuddhakanda we are specially told that Rama issued an 
order on the day before the war began. He told the monkeys, 
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“I. know you can all take human form. But remember, in 
this fight I do not want you at all to do so. Remain monkeys. 
Only seven people on our side should assume human form.” 
Now, however, there was no such necessity. Then, water 
was brought for the occasion by the monkeys. What happened 
to the waters that were brought by Dasaratha and were not 
used at all, I do not know. 

smtii 

'=i'ii«f I 

M ?r II 

ffSTT ^t:T: || 

Q^rffR ^T5RT I 

5ftsf || 

srpKRTsr ^ I 

^5n^5f®'jnTf;T*ITJPTR: II 

JT^krcTT^ 

?rpT?i; sra'j^n^iRqfj; || 
g^oi; ?rf^#T5r: 

t;rR^;Rrmr^: ^ I 

qfemTftwsffR li 

ansrpt Wc^n' ?r%jrT^: II vi. I3i. 48-57 

Bharata told Sugriva to order the monkeys to bring water 
from the four oceaps early in the morning, and also from five 
hundred rivers. I wonder what the northern ocean was 
which is referred to. Hanuman of course did wonders. He 
has often gone north to bring the sanjivam. But what ocean 
it was I do not see, unless it was Manasasarovar. This is the 
first occasion when we see the queen crowned along with 
the king. Neither in Sugriva’s nor in Vibhishalia’s case do 
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we find it. All the rishis took the lead in pouring water 
on Rama’s head, as the Vasus bathed Indra. Next came 
the Ritvigs, The gods who stood in mid air poured waters. 
Then there was a crown brought. This crown was the one 
that had been used for Manu, the first progenitor of the 
family. Vasishtha put the crown on Rama’s head, and the 
other Ritvigs came round and put all the ornaments on the 
head. Presents were given and received. Indra sent by 
Vayu a garland of precious stones. Rama gave away a lot; 
a lakh of horses, bulls and cows, a hundred magnificent bulls 
and thirty crores of gold coins. The distribution must have 
taken place in a thousand places all over the town. You 
remember that Sita got a beautiful garland, which with Rama’s 
permission she gave away to Hanuman. 

Then the poet comes to the end. He says all the guests 
were given leave and they took farewell of Sri Rama. Laden 
with costly presents, the monkeys were sent back to their 
home. Vibhishana departed, having obtained his Kula- 
dhana — 

'qirfrJTT HI I 

II VI. 131. 90 

meaning that Lanka that was given to him was the kula- 
dhana: One commentator says kula means Ikshvakukula; 
if we are to believe the story prevalent, a great image of 
Ranganatha was in Sri Rama’s palace at the time and was 
given away to Vibhishana. Some people say so. There is 
no authority at all in the text for it. There is a slight 
discrepancy between this account in the Yuddhakanda at the 
end, and the account in the Uttarakanda. As a matter of 
fact in the Uttarakanda the story is that Vibhishana stayed 
in Ayodhya either six months by one account or a whole 
year after the ubhisheka with Sri Rama, hearing all sorts of 
stories from Agastya. But one commentator says ingeniously 
that the farewell that is described in the Yuddhakanda is 
merely to bring the kanda to a decent end, and that this is 
the real farewell. It changes the story, according to the 
Yuddhakanda in one particular, and it is not at all a change 
for the better, as you will see. 

lit 5*5*1 H I 

^ iRPsr ^ II vn. 40. 24 
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It is said here that Rama took a ham from his own neck and 
placed it round Hanuman's neck. But our own story is that 
Sri Rama gave it to Sita, and Sita with his express permission 
gave it to Hanuman as the person most fitted for the present. 
Rama himself says, ‘‘You had better choose the person in 
whom all these qualities are united’* and he mentions some 
very superb qualities. Of course there is no second choice 
to be made. 

Then there is one expression that I want to draw your 
attention to. It is from the Uttarakanda. 

5^5: ^ C^^ll VII. 40. 39 

“Each went to his several home.” As usual, there is a simile. 
This simile is full of significance. Each person, when he 
took leave of Rama and Sita and those excellent men, was 
really sad at having to go, just as a body is sorry to part. 
Very few people are glad to die. Our grief chokes us even 
if we are conscious at the time. Therefore the poet says, 
when each person took leave of Sri Rama, he was like a dehi 
leaving his body. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the account we see 
of the ahhisheka ceremony. We are all very happy indeed 
that this series of talks has ended in the abhisheka. But I 
should be false to myself if I close at this point without say¬ 
ing what is uppermost in my heart, that the real coronation 
is in our hearts. Rama and Sita should be crowned in our 
hearts, enthroned in our hearts. Let them govern your 
thoughts and regulate your lives. At all important times 
remember them, and then you cannot go wrong. This 
is not a sentimental closing, but I really feel that having 
studied the Ramayana together these months, we must 
make up our minds that that study will have its bene¬ 
ficial effect upon our lives and upon our nature. We 
have not studied this poem as a mere poem. We have studied 
it as a means of pilrifying our lives. Rama and Sita, not to 
speak of the others, are often spoken of as the hero and 
heroine crowned with the perfection of human quality. It is 
a beautiful sentiment, but in understanding it, there is a quali¬ 
fication we have got to make. The perfection was not there 
from the beginning; it grew from stage to stage. We began 
to know of Rama before he was born, and from the time he 
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was born, we follow him in his career. . The great lincidents 
and episodes in his life, his trials and tribulations, the adver¬ 
sities he went through, the great changes of fortune that came 
over him, is it natural to suppose that all these things had no 
effect on his character, that he was that at the end which he 
was at the beginning? Life is not that sort of thing. All 
humanity learns at every step. Every episode in our life, 
everything that happens to us, has its effect upon us. Adver¬ 
sities teach us one set of lessons. Prosperity teaches us 
another set of lessons. Nothing happens to us but leaves its 
mark on our nature. So let us think of Sri Rama as having 
marched forward to his perfection step by step. For so shall 
we profit most by his life and by his advance, and by Sita’s 
life and her advance, if we dwell on each incident and each 
episode with the desire to see how it affected them and how 
they reacted to it. Otherwise we shall not learn much from the 
Poem. It is an essentially human document. Valmiki is a 
master of human nature. He knew it through and through. 
That is why he takes us step by step, records all the conver¬ 
sations at length. It is only when we contemplate the hero 
and heroine as undergoing the trials of life and enjoying all 
the good things that happened to them, it is only as we watch 
them through the vicissitudes of their life and make note of 
the way they profit by these things, that we shall get from 
the study of the Ramayana the utmost advantage that it is 
capable of giving. So once more I ask you most devoutly, 
most earnestly, never to let these, Rama and Sita, be far from 
your heart. We must make an honest and earnest endeavour 
always to regard Rama and Sita as a model to follow. Then 
we shall have spent these Wednesday evenings to good pur¬ 
pose, and the eight months that we have spent together on 
Wednesdays will have given us a great deal of spiritual as well 
as intellectual benefit. 
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